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ESSAY   I. 

Of  tiae  Delicacy  of  Taftc  and  Paffion. 

SOIVIE  people  arc  fubjea  to  a  certain  delicacyof  paf^ 
fion,  which  makes  them  extremely  fenfible  to  all  the 
accidents  of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  lipon  every 
profpcrous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they 
meet  with  misfortunes  and  adverfity.  Favours  and  good 
offices  esifily  engage  their  friendfhip ;  while  the  fmallefi; 
injury  provokes  their  refentment.  Any  honour  or  mark 
of  diftintlion  elevates  them  above  meafure ;  but  they 
arc  as  fenfibly  touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this 
charader  have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as 
well  as  more  pungent  forrows,  than  men  of  cool  and 
fedate  tempers  :  But,  I  believe,  when  every  thing  is 
balanced,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  rather  be  of 
thclattei*  charafter,  were  he  entirely  mafter  of  his  own 
difpofitton.  Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  dif- 
|)ofal :  And  when  a  perfon,  that  has  this  fenfibility.  of 
Vol.  I.  B  temper 
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temper,  meets  wkh  any  misfortune,  his  forrow  or  re- 
fentment  takes  entire  poffeffion  of  him,  and  deprives 
him  of  all  relifli  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  the 
right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  our 
happinefs.  Great  pleafures  are  much  lefs  frequent  than 
great  pains  ;  fo  that  a  fenfible  temper  muft  meet  with 
fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  Not  to 
mention,  that  men  of  fuch  lively  paflions  are  apt  to  be 
^  tranfported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  difcre- 
tion,  and  to  take  falfe  fleps  in  the  conduft  of  life^  which 
are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tafte  obfervable  in  fome  men, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  delicacy  of  paffion,  and 
produces  the  fame  fenfibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and  adverfity,  ob- 
ligations and  injuries.  When  you  prefent  a  poem  or  a 
pi£lure  to  a  man  poffeffed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  o( 
his  feeling  makes  him  be  fenfibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  mafterly  ftrokes  perceived  with 
more'  exquifite  reliih  and  fatisfaftion,  than  the  negli- 
gences or  abfurdities  with  difguft  and  uneafmefs.  A 
polite  and  judicious  converfation  affords  him  the  higheft 
entertainment ;  rudenefs  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a 
punifliment  to  him.  In  fliort,  delicacy  of  tafte  has  the 
fame  eflfeft  as  delicacy  of  paffion :  It  enlarges  the  fphere 
both  of  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  and  makes  us  fenfible 
to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures  which  efcape  the  reft  of 
mankiad. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me, 
that,  notwithftanding  this  refembknce,  delicacy  of  tafte 
is  as  much  to  be  defired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of 
paffion  is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied  if  poffible. 
The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our 

difpofal ; 
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difpofal ;  but  we  are  pretty  much  mafters  what  books 
we  fliall  read,  what  diVerfions  we  Ihall  partake  of,  and 
what  company  we  fhall  keep.  Philofophers  have  en- 
deavoured to  rerider  happinefs  entirely  independent  of 
every  thing  external.  That  degree  of  perfeftion  is  im- 
poffible  to  be  attained :  But  every  wife  man  will  endea- 
vour  to  place  his  happinefs  on  fuch  objeds  chiefly  as 
depend  iipon  himfelf ;  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  fo 
much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  When  a  man  is  pofleffed  of  that  talent,  he  is  more 
happy  by  what  pleafes  his  tafte  than  by  what  gratifies 
his  appetites,  anid  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem 
or  a  piece  of  rieafoning  than  the  mod  expenfive  luxury 
can  afford. 

Whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  between 
thefe  two  fpecics  of  delicacy,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  no* 
thing  is  fo  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  paffion, 
as  the  cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  tafte, 
which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  chara^ers  of  men,  of 
compofitions  of  genius,  and  of  the  produftions  of  the 
nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  lefs  relifh  for  thofe  obvious 
beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  temper:  But  with 
regard  to  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  tafte  is,  in 
feme  xnedture,  the  fame  with  ftrong  fenfe  ;  or  at  lead 
depends  fo  much  upon  it,  that  they  are  infeparable. 
In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  compofition  of  genius, 
there  are  fo  many  views  to  be  taken  in,  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  compared,  and  fuch  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  requifite,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  foundeft  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  to- 
lerable critic  in  fuch  performance^.  And  this  is  a  new 
reafon  for  cultivating  a  relilli  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
judgment  will  ftrcngthen  by  this  exercife :  We  Ihall 
B  2  form 
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.  form  jufier  notions  of  life:  Many  things,  which  pleafe 
or  afflidl  others,  will  appc^ar  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage 
our  attention  :  And  we  Hiall  lofe  by  degrees  that  fen- 
libility  and  dvilicaoy  of  paffion  v/hich  is  fo  incommo- 
dious. 

BuJ:  piirhaps  1  have  gone  too  far,  in  faying  that  a  cul- 
tivated taile  for  the  polite  arts  extinguiflies  the  paflions, 
and  renders  us  indifferent  to  thofe  objefts  which  are  io 
fondly  perceived  by  tlie  reft  of  mankind.  On  farther  re- 
ile&ion,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  fenfibility 
for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  paifions  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  renders,  the  riiind  incapable  of  the^jK^ugher 
and  more  boifterous  emotions, 

Ingcnuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  fmit  effe  feros. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  afligned  two  very  na* 
ral  reafons.  In  the  firft  place,  nothing  is  fo  improving 
to  the  temper  as  the  ftudy  of  the  beauties,  cither  of 
poetry,  eloquence,  mufic,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  fentimcnt  to  which  the  reft  of  man- 
kind are  ftrangers.  The  motions  which  they  excite  are 
foft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  intercfts ;  cherifli  refleftion  ;  dif- 
pofe  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melan-  . 
choly,  which,  of  all  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  is  the  beft 
Juited  to  love  and  friendniip, 

In  the  fecond  place,  a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  favourable  to 
^  love  and  friendlhip,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  converfa- 
tion  of  the  gi*eater  part  of  men.  You  will  feldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  ftronj^  fenfe  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  diftinguilhing 
charafilers,  or  in  marking  thofe  infenfible  differences  and 
gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 

Any 
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Any  one  that  has  competent  lenfe,  is  fuificient  for  their 
entertainment:  They  talk  to  hnxi  of  their  pleafure  and 
affairs  with  the  fame  franknefs  that  they  would  to  ano- 
ther;, and  finding,  many  who  are  fit  to  fupply  his 
place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  ab- 
fence.  But  to  make,  ufe  of  the  allufion  of  a  celebrated 
French  f  author,  the,  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a 
clock  or  watch,  where  the  moft  ordinary  machine  is 
fufficient  to  tell  the  hours  ;  but  the  moft  elaborate  alone 
can  point  oiit  the  minutes  and  feconds,  and  diftinguifh 
the  fmalleft  differences  of  time^.  One  that  has  well  di- 
gefted  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has  little 
enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  feledl  com- 
panies^ He  feels  too  fenfibly,  how  much  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  fall  ftiort  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
tertained. And,  his  affe£li6ns  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  fur- 
ther than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undiftinguiflied. 
The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a 'bottle-companion  improves 
with  him  into  a  fblid  fricndfhip ;  and  the  ardours  of  a 
youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  paffion. 


ESSAY  IL 

Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs, 

NOTHING  is  more  apt  to  furprife  a  foreigner,  than 
the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  coun- 
try, of  communicating  whatever  we  pleafe  to  the  public, 
and  of  openly  cenfuring  every  meafiire  entered  into  by 
the  king  or  his  minifters.     If  the  adminifrration   refolve 
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upon  war,  it  is  aflSrmed,  ths^t,  either  wilfiilly  or  igno- 
rantly^  they  miftake  the  interefts  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
peace,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable. If  the  paffion  of  the  minifters  lie  towards  peace, 
our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  deva- 
iiation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  condufit  of  the  govern- 
ment as  mean  and  pufiUanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not 
indulged  in  any  other  government,  either  republican  or 
^monarchical;  in  Holland  and  Venice,  more  than  in 
France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very  naturally  give  occafion 
to  a  queftion,  How  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  alone 
enjoys  this  peculiar  'privilege? 

The  reafon  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  fuch  a  liberty 
feems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical  nor  wholly 
republican.  It  will  be  found,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  true 
.obfervation  in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  govern- 
ment, liberty  aftd  flavery,  commonly  approach  nearefl 
to  each  other ;  and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes, 
and  mix  a  little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  govern- 
ment becomes  always  the  more  free ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  ypu  mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy, 
the  yoke  becomes  always  the  more  jgrievous  and  intole* 
rable.  In  a  government  fuch  as  that  of  France,  which 
is  abfolute,  and  where  law,  cuftora,  and  religion  concur, 
all  of  them,  to  make  the  people  fully  fatisfied  with  their 
condition,  the  monarch  cannot  entertain  any  jealoufy 
againft  his  fubjefls,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them 
in  great  liberties  both  of  fpeech  and  afiion.  In  a  govern- 
ment altogether  repubilican,  fuch  as  that  of  Holland, 
where  there  is  no  magiftrate  fo  eminent  as  to  give  jeal- 
oufy to  the  ftate,  there  is  no  danger  in  intruding  the 
magiftrates  with  large  difcretionary  powers ;  and  though 
inany  advantages  refult  fi"om  fuch  powers,  in  preferving 
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peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  confiderable  reftraint  on 
men's  anions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay  a 
great  refpedt  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  extremes  of  abfolute  monarchy  and  of 
a  republic,  approach  near  to  each  other  in  fome  ma- 
terial circumftances.  In  the  firft,  the  magiftrate  has 
no  jealoufy  of  the  people ;  in  the  fecond,  the  people  have 
none  of  the  magiftrate :  Which  want  of  jealoufy  begets 
a  mutual  confidence  and  truft  in  both  cafes ;  and  pro^ 
daces  a  fpecies  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitra- 
ry power  in  republics. 

To  juftify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obfervation, 
that,  ID  every  government,  the  means  are  moft  wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li- 
berty render  the  yoke  either  more  eafy  or  more  grievr 
ous  J  I  muft  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with 
regard  to  the  Romans  under  the  emperors,  that  they 
neither  could  bear  total  flaverynor  total  liberty;  Necto^ 
tam/ersjitutemy  nee  iofam  libertaiem  pati  poJfunU  This 
remark  a  celebrated  poet  has  tranflated  and  applied  to 
the  Englifli,  in  his  lively  defcription  of  queen  Elizs^^ 
beth's  policy  and  government, 

Et  fit  aimer  fon  joug  a  1*  Anglois  indompte,  - 
Qui  ne  peut  ni  fervir,  ni  vivre  en  liberty. 

Henriade,  liv.  I, 

According  to  thefe  remarks,  we  are  to  confider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture 
of  defpotifm  and  liberty,  where  the  defpotifm  prevailed  ; 
and  the  Englifh  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  confequenccs 
are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  obfervation ;  and  fuch 
as  may  be  expeded  from  tliofe  mixed  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the  moft 
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frightful  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  human  na(ure ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by 
their  jealouly,  and  by  their  oWerving  that  all  the  great 
men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a 
family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  nowife  fuperior 
to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican 
part  of  the  government  prevails  in  England,  though 
with  a  great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its 
own  prefervation,  to  maintain  a  watchful  jealoufy  over 
the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  difcretionary, powers,  and 
to  fecure  every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  in^ 
flexible  laws.  No  a£tion  muft  be  deemed  a  crime  but 
what  the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  fuch ;  No 
crime  muft  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal  proof 
before  his  judges ;  and  even  thefe  judges  muft  be  his 
fellow  fubjedts,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  intereft, 
to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachtnents  and  vio- 
lence  of  the  minifters.  From  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds, 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even,  perhaps,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly 
ilavery  and  tyranny  in  Ron|e. 

Thefe  principles  feiccount  for  the  great,  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  thefe  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  fteal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to 
prevent  its  progrefs,  and  were  there  not  an  eafy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  muft  frequently  be 
roufed,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and 
the  dread  of  roufing  this  fpirit  muft  be  employed  to 
prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  is  fo  effedlual  to  this 
purpofe  as  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  by  which  all  the 
learning,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  emplcy- 
cd  on  the  fide  of  freedom,  and  every  on^  be  animated  to 
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its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part 
(rfour  government  can  maintain  itfelf  againft  the  monar- 
chical, it  will  naturally  bi  careful  to  keep  the  prefs  open, 
as  of  importance  to  its  own  prefervation. 

It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  li^ 
berty  of  the  prefs,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  irapof- 
fiHe,  to  propofe  a  fuitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the 
evils  attending  tliofe  mixed  forjtns  of  government. 


ESSAY    III. 

Tbat  Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  Science, 

IT  is  a  quellion  with  fcveral,  Whetlier  there  be  any 
effential  difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another  ?  and,  Whether  every  form  may  not  become 
good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  adminifteredj^? 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  only  difference  confifts  in  the  charadler  and 
conduft  of  the  governors,  moft  political  dlfputea  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  all  zeal  for  one  conftitution  above ' 
another  muft  be  efteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  Eut, 
though  a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  con- 
demning this  feniiment,  and  fhould  be  forry  to  think, 
that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  greater  ftabllity  than  V 
what  they  receive  from  the  cafual  humours  and  charac- 
*ers  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  ihofe  who  maintain  that  the  goodnefs  of  all 
government  confifts  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  adminiftra- 

lion 

J  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteft, 
Whatever  b  beft  adminifterM  is  beft. 

Essay  on  Mr.N,Book  3, 
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tion,  may  cite  many  particular  infiances  in  hiftory,  ^here 

the  very  fame  government^  in  different  hands,  has  varied 

fuddenly  into  the  two  oppofite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 

; /?^;/'Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III., 

i«-.iy     and  under  Henry  IV,     Oppreflion,  levity,  artifice,  on 

; .':  .^t/    the  part  of  the  rulers ;  faction,  fedition,  treachery,  re- 

^:.^  '     beilion,  difloyalty,  on  the  part  of  thefubjefts:  Thefe 

g  ;  .  ^    compofe  the  charader  of  the  former  miferahle  aera.    But 

•     when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince  who  fucceeded,  was 

once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  the  govd^mraent,  the 

/  people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and 

all  irom  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of 

thefe  two  fovereigns,     Inftanc^  of  this  kind  may  be 

multiplied  almoft  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well 

Its  modern  hiftory,  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  diflinftion.  All 
abfolute  governments  muft  very  much  depend  on  the 
adminiftration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconve- 
niences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  re- 
publican and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  ab- 
furdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided 
by  the  conftitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made 
it  not  the  intereft,  even  of  bad  men,  to  aft  for  the  public 
good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  fuch  is  their  real  effeft,  where  they  are  wifely 
Gonftituted  :  As  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  fource 
of  all  diforder,  and  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  where  eithei;' 
&ill  or  honefty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  framo 
and  inftitution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  fo  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  confequences  almoft 
as  general  and  certain  may  fometimes  be  deduced  from, 
fhem,  as  any  which  the  m^^thematical  fciences  afford  us. 

The 
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The  conftitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legiflative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a  negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  confuls.  This 
unbounded  power  they  poffeffed  in  a  colleftive,  not  in  a 
rcprefentative,  body.  The  confequences  were  :  When 
the  people,  by  fucccfs  and  conqueft,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  fpread  themfelves  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  the  city-tribes,  though  the  moll  con- 
temptible, carried  almoft  every  vote  :  They  were,  there- 
fore, moft  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affefted  popularity : 
They  were  fupported  in  idlenefs  by  the  general  diftribur 
tion  of  com,  and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  re- 
ceived fix)m  almoft  every  candidate ;  By  this  means  they 
became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the  Campus 
Martius  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  tumult  and  fedition  : 
Armed  flaves  were  introduced  among  thefe  rafcally  ci- 
tizens, fo  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy ; 
and  the  greateft  happinqfs  which  the  Romans  couldl 
look  for,  was  the  dcfpotic  power  of  the  Caesars.  Such 
are  the  effeds  of  democracy  without  a  rcprefentative. 

A  nobility  may  poffefs  the  whole,  or  any  part  of'the 
legiflative  power  of  a  ftate,  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  Ihares  the  power  as  part  of  the  whole 
body ;  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  compofed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  diftinft  power  and  authority^ 
The  Venetian  ariftocracy  is  an  inftance  of  the  lirft 
kind  of  government ;  The  PoUlh  of  the  fecond.  In< 
the  Venetian  government,  the  whole  body  of  nobility 
poffeffes  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any 
authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  In  the 
Polifli  government,  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his 
fiefs,  has  a  diftinft  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaffals ; 
and  the  whole  body  has  nd  authority  but  what  it  receives 
from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts,  The  different  opera- 
l  l^ions 
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tions  and  tendencies  of  thefe  two  fpecies  qf  government 
might   be  made  apparent  even  a  priori.     A  Venetian 
nobility  is  preferable  to  a  Polifh,  let  the  humours  and 
education  of  men  be  ever  fo  much  varied.     A  nobility, 
who  poffefs  their  power  in  common,  will  preferve  peace 
and  order  both  among  themfelves  and  their  fubjefts ; 
and  no  member  can  have  authority ,  enough  to  controul 
the  laws  for  a  moment.     The  nobles  will  preferve  their 
authority  over  the  people  ;  but  without  any  grievous  ty- 
ranny,  or  any  breach  of  private  property;  becaufe  fuch- 
a  tyrannical  government  promotes  not  the  interefts  of 
the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that  of  fome  individu- 
als.    There  will  be  a  diftinftion  of  rank  between  the 
nobility  and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only  diftinflion 
in  the  ftate.     The  whole  nobility  will  form  one  body, 
and  the  whole  people   another,  without  any  of  tb.ofe 
private  feuds   and   animofities   which  fpread  ruin   and 
defolation  every  where.     It   is   eafy   to   fee  the  difad-, 
vantages  of  a  Polifli   nobility   in   every  ope   of  thefe 
particulars. 

It  is  impoffible  fo  to  conftitute  a  free  government,  as 
that  a  fmgle  perfon,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or  king,  fhaU 
poffefs  a  large  fhare  of  power,  and  fliall  fcrm  a  proper 
balance  or  counterpoife  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legilla- 
ture.  This  chief  magidrate  may  be  either  eleaive  or 
hereditary  ;  ^nd  though  the  former  inditution  may,  on  a 
fuperficlal  view,  appear  the  moft  advantageous,  yet  a 
more  accurate  infpeftion  will  dircover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences  than  in  the  latter,  and  fuch  as  are  founded  on 
caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  fill- 
ing of  the  throne,  in  fuch  a  government,  is  a  point  of 
tpo  great  and  too  general  intereft,  not  to  divide  the 
whole  people  into  fadVions  ;■  Whence  a  civil  war,  the 
greateft  of  ills,  mav  be  apprehended,   almoft  with  cer, 

tainy. 
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tainty,  upon  every  vacancy.  •  The  prince  elefted  niuft 
be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Native :  The  former  will  be 
ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern  ;  fufpicious 
of  his  new  fubjefts,  and  fufpefled  by  them;  giving  his 
confi^dence  entirely  to  ftrangprs,  who  will  have  no  other 
care  but  of  enriching  themfclves  in  the  quickeft  man- 
ner, while  their  mafter's  favour  and  autliority  are  able 
to  fupport  them.  A  native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all 
his  private  aniniofities  and  friendfhips,  and  will  never  be 
viewed  in  his  elevation,  without  exciting  the  fcntiraent 
of  envy  in  thofe  who  formerly  confidered  him  as  their 
equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a  re- 
ward ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone ;  and  will  always 
induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or  money,  or 
intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors :  So  that 
fuch  an  eledlion  will  give  no  better  change  for  fupeiior 
merit  in  tlie  prince,  than  if  the  ftate  had  trailed  to  birth 
alone  for  determining  their  fovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  anuniverfal  axiom, 
in  politics,  That  an  hereditary  prince,  a  nobility  without 
vaffals,  and  a  people  voting  by  their  reprefentatives,  form 
the  beft  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy. 
But  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  tliat  politics  admit  of 
general  trutlis,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or 
education  either  of  fubjeCt  or  fovereign,  it  may  not  be 
araifs  to  obferve  fome  other  principles  of  this  fcience, 
which  may  fcem  to  deferve  that  charafter. 

It  may  eafily  be  obfen^ed,  that  though  free  govern-    \ 
ments  have  been  commonly  the  moft  happy  for  thofe 
v/ho  partate  of  their  freedom  ;  yet  are  they  the  moft 
ruinous  and  oppreflive  to  their  provinces  :  And  this  ob- 
fervation  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind     j 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of-    When  a  monarch  extends  his    | 
dominions  by  conqueft,  he  'foon  learns  to  confider  his 

old 
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old  and  his  new  fubje£b  as  on  the  fame  footing ;  becaufe, 
in  reality,  all  his  fubjeas  are  to  him  the  fame,  except  the 
few  friends  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is  perfonally 
acquainted.  He  docs  not,  therefore,  make  any  diftinc- 
tion  between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  afts  of  oppreffion 
on  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other*  But  a  free  ftate  ne- 
ceffarily  makes  a  great  diftinftion  ;  and  mud'always  do 
fo,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as 
themfelves.  The  conquerors,  in  fuch  a  government,  are 
all  legiflators  ;  and  will  be  fure  to  contrive  matters,  by 
reftriaions  on  trade  and  by  taxes,  fo  as  to  draw  fome 
private  as  well  as  public  advantage  from  their  conquefts. 
Provincial  governors  have  alfo  a  better  chance,  in  a 
republic,  to  efcape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intrigue  j  and  their  fellow-citizens,  who  find 
their  own  ftate  to  be  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  fubje£t 
provinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  tolerate  fuch 
abufes.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  neceffary  precau- 
tion in  a  free  ftate  to  change  the  governors  frequently  ; 
which  obliges  thefe  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  fuffi- 
cient  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their  fucceflbrs. 
What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth !  It  is  true,  they 
had  laws  to  prevent  oppreffion  in  their  provincial  magi- 
ftrates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could 
not  better  confult  the  interefts  of  the  provinocs  than  by 
repealing  thefe  very  laws.  For  in  that  cafe,  fays  he,  our 
magiftrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would  plunder  no 
more  than  would  fatisfy  tlieir  own  rapacioufnefs ;  where* 
as,  as  prefent,  they  muft  alfo  fatisfy  that  of  their  judges, 
and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of  whofe  proteftion 
they  ftand  in  need.     Who  can  read  of  the  cruekies  and 
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oppreflions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  aftonifliment  ? 
And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  hear,  that 
^er  Cicero  had  exhauiled  on  that  abandoned  criminal 
all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  fo 
fsir  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age, 
in  opulence  and  eafe ;  and,  thirty  years  afterwards,  was 
put  into  the  profcripiion  by  Mark  Anthony,  on  ac- 
count of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Ci- 
cero himfelf  and  all  the  moft  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ? 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman 
yoke  became  eafier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  in- 
forms us  * ;    and  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  many  of  the 
worft  emperors,  Domitian  f  for  inftance,  were  careful 
to  prevent  all  oppreffion  on  the  provinces.     In  J  Tibe- 
rius* time,  Gaul  was  efteemed  richer  than  Italy  itfelf ; 
nor  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the   Roman 
monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  lefs  rich  or  populous 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  though  indeed  its  valour  and 
military  difcipline  were  always  upon  the  decline,^    The 
oppreffion  and  tyranny  of  tlie  Carthaginians  over  their 
fubjeft-ftates  in  Africa  went  fo  far,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius  ||,  that,  not  content  with  exafting  the  half  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itfelf  was  a  very 
high  rent,  they  alfo  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes. 
If  we   pafs  from  ancient  to  modem    times,  we  flball 
ftill  find  the  obfervation  to  hold.     The  provinces  of  ab. 
folute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  thofe 
of  fi^e  ftates.     Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  France 

with 

•  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Suet,  in  vita  Domit. 

X  Egregium  refumendae  libertati  tempus,  fi  ipii  fiorentes,  quam 
hiops  iTALiAy.quam  imbellis  urbana  plebs,  nihil  validum  in  ezercitt- 
inis,  Biii  quod  externum  cogitarent.     Tacit.  Ann,  lib.  3. 

H  Lib.  I.  cap.  72. 
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with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth  j 
^tliouc^h  this  latter  kingdom,  being  in  a  good  nieafure 
peopled  from  England,  poffeffes  fa  many  rights  and 
privileges  as  ihould  naturally  mak^  it, challenge  better 
treatment  iWxn  that  of  a  conquered  province.  Corfica 
is  tilfo  an  obvious  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

There  is  an  obfervation  in  Machiavel  with  regard 
to  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which^  I 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  eternal  political 
truths  which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may 
feeni  ftrange,  fays  that  politician,  tliat  fuch  fuddcn  con- 
qucrts  as  thofe  of  Alexander  Ihould  be  poflfeffed  fo 
peaceably  by  his  fucceffors  ;  and  that  tlie  Perfians,  du- 
ring all  the  confufions  and  civil  wars  among  the  Greeks, 
never  made  the  fmalleft  effort  towards  the  recovery  of 
their  former  independent  government.  To  fatlsfy  ite 
concerning  the  caufe  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may 
confider,  that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  fubjeclb  in  two 
different  ways.  He  may  either  follow  the  maxims  of 
the  eaflern  princes,  and  ftretch  his  authority  fo  far  as  to 
leave  no  diftindlion  of  rank  among  his  fubjefts  but  what 
proceeds  immediately  from  himfelf ;  no  advantages  of 
birth  ;  no  hereditary  honours  and  poffeffions ;  and,  in  a 
word,  no  credit  among  the  people,  except  from  his  com- 
milTion  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  af- 
ter a  n-ilder  manner,  like  other  European  princes,  and 
leave  other  fources'  of  honour  befide  his  fmile  and  fa- 
vour ;  birth,  titles,  poffeffions,  valour,  integrity,  know- 
ledge, or  great  and  fortunate  atchievements.  In  the 
former  fpecies  of  government,  after  a  conqueft,  it  is  im- 
poflible  ever  to  lliake  off,  the  yoke,  fince  no  one  poffcC 
ft;s  among  the  people  fo  much  perfonal  credit  and  au- 
thority as  to  begin  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  wliereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  leaft  misfortune  or  difcord  among  the  viftora 

will 
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will  encourage  the  vanquiihed  to  take  arpis,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  condud  tbem  in  every  un« 
dcrtaking*. 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of.  Machiavel,  which  feema 
folid  and  conclufive ;  though  I  wilh  he  had  not  mixed 
falfehood  with  truth,  in  afferting,  that  monarchies,  go- 
verned according  to  eaftern  policy,  though  more  eafily 
kept  when  once  fubdued,  yet  are  the  moft  difficult  to 
fubdue ;  fince  they  cannot  contain  any  powerful  fubjeft, 
whofe  difcontent  and  faction  may  facilitate  the  enter- 
prilcs  of  an  enemy.  For,  befides  that  fuch  a  tyrannical 
government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and  renders 
them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  fovereign; 
befides  this,  I  fay,  we  find  by  experience,  that  even  the 
temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  the  generals  and 
magiftrates,  being  always  in  fuch  governments  as  abfo- 
lute  within  its  fphere  as  that  of  the  prince  himfelf,  is 
able,  with  barbarians  accuftomed  to  a  blind  fubmiffion, 
to  produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  revolutions. 
So  that,  in  every  refpeft,  a  gentle  government  is  prefet 
rable,  and  gives  the  greateft  fecurity  to  the  fovereign  as 
well  as  to  the  fubjeft. 

Legiflators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  truft  the  future 
government  of  a  ftate  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
provide  a  fyftem  of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminiftratiou 
of  public  affairs  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  Effcds  will  al- 
ways correfpond  to  caufes ;  and  wife  regulations,  in  any 
commonwealth,  are  the  moft  valuable  legacy  that  can 
be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fraalleft  court  or  office, 
die  ftated  forms  and  methods  by  which  bufmefs  muft  be 
conduced,  are  found  to  be  a  confiderable  check  on  the 
natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  fhould  not  the  cafe 
be  the  fame  in  public  atiairs  ?  Can  we  afcnbe  the  ftabi«- 

Vo£..L  c  luy 
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lily  and  wifdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through 
fo  many  ages,  to.  any  thing  but  the  fQrm  of  government  ? 
And  is  it  not  eafy  to  point  out  tliole  defecls  in  the  ori- 
ginal  conftitulion  which  produced  the  tumultuous  go- 
vernments of  Athens  and  Pome,  and  ended  at  laft  in 
the  ruin  of  thefe  two  famous  republics  ?  And  fo  little  de- 
pendence has  this  affair  on  the  humours  and  education 
of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  fame  republic 
may  be  wifely  conduftcd,  and  another  weakly,  by  the 
very  fame  raen^  merely  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
the  forms  and  iriftitutions  by  which  thefe  parts  are  re- 
gulated. Hiftorians  inform  us  that  this  was  aftually  the 
cafe  with  Genoa,  For  while  the  ftate  was  always  full 
of.fedition,  and  tumult,  and  diforder,  the  bank  of  St. 
Greorge,  which  had  become  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
people,  was  condudled  for  feveral  ages  with  the  utmofl 
inte^ity  and  wifdom  *• 

,  The  ages  of  greatefl  public  fpirit  are  not  always  moft 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  la>vs  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government  where  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  have  inftilled  little  humanity  or  juftice  into^ 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  molt  illuftrious  period  of  the 
Roman  hiftory,  confidered  in-  a  political  view,  is  that 
between  the  beginning  of  the  firft  and  end  of  the  laft 
Punic  war;  the  d\ie  balance  between  the  nobility  and 
people  being  then,  fixed  by  the  contefts  of  the  tribunes^ 

and 

*  Eflcmpjo  vcramente  raro,  &  da  niofofi  intante  loro  imaginate 
&  vedute  RcpublicHe  mai  noD  trorato,  vcderc  dtrntro  ad  un  me- 
defimo  ccrcbio,  fra  mcdefimi  cittadini,  la  liKerta,  &  la  tirannide,  la 
vita  civile  &  la  corotta,  la  giulHtii  &  la  liconza  ',  pcrchc  qucllo 
ord'ne  folo  mantiere  quella  citta  plena  di  coftnmi  antichi  &  vcnc- 
rabili.  E  s'cgli  auveniffc  (chc  col  tempo  in  ogni  modo  auverr^) 
que  San  Giohgio  tutta  quella  citt?l  occupaiTe,  farrebbc  quella  una 
'Frpublica  piu  dalla.  VenetiAna  mexnorabilc.  Delia  Hyi^Tlortn" 
tin^^  liif.  8.  . 
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and  net  being  yet  loft  by  the  extent  of  conquefts.  Yet 
at  this  very  time  the  horrid  praftice  of  poifoning  was  fo 
common,  that,  during  part  of  a  feafon,  a  Praetor  pimilhed 
capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thdufand  f  perfons  in 
a  part  of  Italy ;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature 
ftill  multiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  finiilar,  or  rather 
a  worfe  inftancej,  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth. So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people, 
whom  in  their  hiftories  we  fo  much  admire.  I  doubt  not 
but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during  the  time 
of  the  two  Triumvirates,  when  they  were  tearing  their 
common  country  to  pieces,  and  fpreading  flaughter  and 
defolation  over  the  face  of  the  eartl),  merely  for  the 
choice  of  tyrants  §. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fufficient  inducement  to  maintain  witli 
the  utmbft  zeal,  in  every  free  ftatc,  thofe  forms  and 
inflitutions  by  which  liberty  is  fe^^red,  the  public  good 
confulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men 
reftrained  and  punifhed.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
human  nature,  than  to  fee  it  fufceptible  of  fo  noble  a 
paflion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  mean- 
nefs  of  heart  in  any  man,  than  to  fee  him  deftitute  of  it. 
A  man  who  loves  only  himfelf,  without  regard  to  friend- 
fliip  and  defert,  merits  the  fevereft  blame ;  and  a  maa 
who  is  only  fufceptible  of  friendfliip,  without  public  fpi- 
rit  or  a  regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  moft 
material  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  fubjed  which  needs  not  be  longer  infift- 
ed  on  at  prefent.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both 
fides  who  kindle  up  the  paffions  of  their  partifans,  and, 

C  a  undqr 

t  T.  Livir,  lib.  40.  cap.  43.  t  ^d.  lib.  8.  cap.  18. 

^  L'Aiglc  centre  L'Aigle,  Romains  centre  Romains, 
Combatans  feulement  pour  le  choix  de  tyrans.         Cornetlle. 
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under  pretence  of  public  good,  purfuc  the  iuterefts 
and  ends  of  their  particular  faflion.  For  niy  part,  I  fhall 
always  .be  more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than 
zeal ;  though  perhaps  the  fureft  way  of  producing  mo- 
deration in  every  party  is  to  increafe  our  zeal  for  the 
public.  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  poflible,  from  the 
foregoing  doClrine,  to  draw  a  leffon  of  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  parties  into  which  our  country  is  at  pre- 
fent  divided ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  allow  not  this 
moderation  p  abate  the  induftry  and  paflion  with  which 
every  individual  is  bound  to  purfue  the  good  of  hi^ 
country. 

Thofe  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minifter  in  fuch 
a  government  as  ours,  where  the  utmoft  liberty  is  al- 
lowed, always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exag- 
gerate his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public- 
Ills  enemies  are  fure  to  charge  hini  with  the  greateft  en- 
ormities both  in  domeftic   and  foreign  management ; 
and  there  is  no  meannefs  or  crime  of  which,  in  their  ac* 
count,  he  is  not  capable.     Unneceflary  wars,  fcandalous 
treaties,  profufion  of  puHic  treasure,  oppreffive  taxes, 
every  kind  of  mal-adminiftration  is  afcribed  to  him.     To 
aggravate  the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  faid, 
will  extend  its  baneful   influence  even  to  pofterity,  by 
undermining  the  beft  conftitution  in  the  world,   and  dif. 
ordering  that  wi:e  fyftem  of  laws,  inftivutions,  and  cu* 
ftoms,  by  which  our  anceftors,  during  fo  many  centu- 
ries,  have  been  fa  happily  governed.     He  is  not  only  a 
wicked  minifter  in  himfelf,  but  has  removed  every. fecu- 
rity  provided  againft  wicked  minifters  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partifans  of  the  minifter  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accujation  againft  him, 
and  celebrate  his  wife,  fteady,  and  moderate  conduS  in 
every  part  of  his  adminiftration.     The  honour  and  in- 

tereft 
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tereft  of  the  nation  fupported  abroad,  piiblic  credit  niftin- 
uiaed  at  home,  perfecution  reftrained,  fadion  fubdued; 
the  merit  of  all  ttefe  bleflings  is  afcribed  folely  to  the 
minifter.  At  the  fame  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a  religious  care  of  the  beft  confUtution  in  tlie 
world,  which  he  has  preierved  in  all  its  parts,  and  has 
Iranfmitted  entire,  to  bg  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of 
the  lateft  pofterity. 

When  this  accufation  and  panegyric  af e  received  by 
the  partifans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an 
extraordinary  ferment  on  both  fides,  and  fill  the  nation 
with  violent  animofities.  But  I  would  fain  perfuade 
tfaefe  party-zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  QontradiAion  both 
in  the  accufation  and  penegyric;  and  that  it  were  impbf- 
fible  few  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high,  were  it  not  for 
this  contradi£tion.  If  our  conftitutlon  be  really — ^that 
noble  fabric,  the  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of  our  nei^- 
bours,  raifed  by  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries,  repair- 
ed at  the  cxpence  of  fo  many  millions,  and  cemented  by 
fuch  a  profiiiion  of  bloodf ;  I  fay,  if  our  conflitution  does 
in  any  degree  deferve  thefe  eulogies,  it  would  never 
have  fuffered  a  wicked  and  weak  minifter  to  govern  tri- 
umphantly for  a  courfe  of  twenty  years,  when  oppofed 
by  the  greateft  geniufes  in  the  nation,  who  exercifed  the 
mmoft  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in 
their  finequent  appeals  to  the  people.  But  if  the  mini- 
fter be  wicked  and  weak  to  the  degree  fo  ftrenuoufly  in- 
filled  on,  the  conftitutlon  muft  be  faulty  in  its  original 
principles ;  and  he  cannot  confiftently  be  charged  with 
undermining  the  beft  form  of  government  in  the  wotld. 
A  conftitutlon  is  only  fo  far  good,  as  it  provides  a  re- 
medy againft  mal-adminiftratiqn ;  and  if  the  Britifli  when 
in  its  greateft  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  fuch  remark- 

C  3  able 
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able  events  as  the  Revolution  and  Acceffion,  by  which 
our  ancient  royal  family  was  facrificed  to  it ;  if  our  con- 
ftitution,  I  fay,  with  fo  great  advantages,  does  not,  in 
fea,  provide  any  fuch  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden 
to  any  minifter  who  undermines  it^  and  affords  us  am 
opportunity  of  erefting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  fame  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  thofe  who  defend  the  minifter.  Is  our  conftitution,  fo 
excellent  ?  Then  a  change  of  miniftry  can  be  no  fuch 
dreadful  event ;  fmce  it  is  eflential  to  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion, in  every  miniftry,  both  to  preferve  itfelf  from  Vio- 
lation,  and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  Is  our  conftitution  very  bad?  Then  fo  extraordinary 
a  jealoufy  and  appreheniion  on  account  of  changes  is  ill 
placed  ;  and  a  man  Chould  no  more  be  anxious  in  this 
cafe,  than  a  hufl)and,  who  had  married  a  woman  from 
the  ftews,  fhould  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity. 
Public  afiairs,  in  fuch  a  government,  muft  neceffarily  go 
to  confufiOQ,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  condu^^ed  ; 
and  the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that  cafe  much  lefs  requi- 
fite  than  the  patience  and  fubmiflion  of  philofophers.  The 
virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are 
highly  laudable  ;  bi|t  to  what  purpofe  did ,  their  zeal 
ferve  ?  Only  to  hailen  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  render  its  convulftons  and  dying  ago- 
nies more  violent  and  painfuU 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deferve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be 
moderate  and  confiftent,  their  claims  might  be  admit- 
ted, atleaft  might  be  examined.  The  country-party 
might  ftill  afibrt,  that  our  conftitution,  though  excellent, 
will  admit  of  maUadminiftration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  minifter  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppofe 
Jiim  with  a  fuitable  degree  of  zeal.    And,  on  the  other 

hand. 
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hand,  the  court-party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  thJit  the  miniller  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with 
feme  zcral  too,  his  adminiftration,  I  would  only  per* 
fiiade  men  not  to  contend  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro 
ans  ^focis^  and  change  a  good  codftitution  into  a  bad 
one  by  the  violence  of  their  faftions, 

I  have  not  here  ronfidered  any  thing  that  is  perfonaj 
in  the  prefent  controverfy.  In  the  beft  civil  conftitu- 
tkm,  where  every  man  is  reftrained  by  the  moft  rigid 
laws,  it,i3  eafy  to  difcover  either  the  good  or  bad  inten- 
tions of  a  minifter,  and  to  judge .  whether  his  perfonal 
charaaer  deferve  love  or  hatred.  But  fuch  quelHons 
are  of  little  importance  to  the  public,  and  lay  thofp  who  , 
employ  their  pens  upon  them  under  a  juft  fufpicioa  either 
of  malevolence  or  of  flattery. 


E  S  S  A  Y  IV, 

Of  the  Firil  Principles  of  Government. 

NOTHING  appears  more  furprifmg  to  thofe  wh« 
confider  human  affairs  with  a  philofophical  eye, 
than  the  eafmefs  with  which  the  many  are  governed  by 
the  few,  and  the  implicit  fubmiffion  with  which  men 
refign  their  own  fentiments  and  paffions  to  thofe  of 
their  rulers.  When  we  inquire  by  what  means  this 
wonder  is  effefted,  we  fliall  find,  that  as  force  is  al- 
ways on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  the  governors  have 
nothing  to  fuf^rt  them  but  opinion.  It  is  therefore 
on  opinion  only  that  government  is  founded ;  and  this 
maxim  extends  to  the  moft  defpotic  and  moft  military 
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governmetits,  as  well  as  to  the  moft  free  and  rooft  popu- 
lar. The  foldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
might  drive  his  barralcfe  fubjcdts,  like  brute  beafts, 
ogainft  their  fentiments  and  inclinations :  But  he  maft^ 
at  lead,  have  led  his  mamelukes  or  praetorian  bands,  like 
men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds;  to  wit,  opinion  of  ikterest, 
and  opinion  of  hight.  By  opinion  of  intereft,  I  chiefly 
tmderftand  the  fenfe  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reaped  from  government ;  together  with  the  perfuafion, 
that  the  particular  govemraeot  which  is  eftabliihe^,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  eafily  be 
fettled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  genera^ 
Tity  of  a  ftate,  or  among  thofc  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  givers  great  fecurity  to  any  government. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds  ;  right  to  power  and  right  to 
PROPERTT :  Whit  prevalence  opinion  of  the  Hrft  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  eafily  be  underftood,  by  oib- 
forving  the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their 
ancient  government,  and  even  lo  thofe  nam^s  which 
^ave  hsed  the  f^nftion  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always 
begets  the  opinion  of  right ;  and  whatever  difad vantage- 
ous  fentiments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind^  they  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treaforc  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  juftice.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
particular,  in  which,  at  firft  fight,  there  may  appear  a 
greaterxxmtradiaion  in  the  frame  of  th«  human  mind 
than  the  prefent.  When  men  aft  in  a  faftion,  they  are 
apt,  without  Ihame  or  remorfe,  to  neglcft  all  the  ties  of 
honour  and  morality,  in  order  to  ferve  their  party ;  and 
yet  when  a  faftion  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or 
principle,  there  is  no  occafion  where  men  drfcover  a 
greater  obftinsK^y,  and  a  more  determined  fenfe  of  joftice 

and 
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and  equity.  The  fame  fecial  dilpofition  of  mankind  is 
the  cauic  of  thefe  contradidlory  appearances. 

It  is  fufficiently  underftood,  ,that  the' opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government, 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  dl 
government;  and  moll 'of  our  political  writers  feem  in- 
Clined  to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  tar ;  but  ftill  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this 
fubjecl. 

Upon  thefe  three  opinions  therefore,  of  public  intereft, 
6f  right  to  power,  and  of  right  to  property,  are  all  go- 
vernments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  There  are  indeed  Other  principles,  which  add 
force  to  thefe,  imd  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  opera- 
tion ;  fuch  t^  felf-imereft,  fear,  and  affedion  :  But  ftill 
we  mdy  aiTert,  that  thefe  other  principles  can  have  no  in- 
fluence alone,  but  fuppofe  the  antecedent  influence  of 
thofc  op  rt  otts  above-mentioned.  They  are,  therefore, 
10  be  efieemed  the  fecondary,  not  the  original  principles 
of  government* 

For,  firft,  as  to  felf-intereft,  by  which  I  mean  the  ex- 
pe£Uitioil  ot  particular  rewards,  diftindl  from  the  gene- 
ral pfVtedion  which  we  receive  from  government,  it  is 
evident  that  the  magiftr^te's  authority  ipuft  be  antece- 
dently eftabliflicd,  at  leaft  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  expedatlon*  The  profped  of  reward  may 
augment  hts  authority  with  regard  to  fome  particular 
peribns ;  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it  with  regard  to 
the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  gre^teft  favours 
from  their  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  and  therefore  tlie 
hopes  of  any  coniiderable  number  of  the  fiate  would 
never  centre  in  any  particular  fet  of  men,  if  thefe  men 
had  no  other  title  to  magiftracy,  and  had  no  feparaite  in* 
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fluence  over  the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  principles  of 
fear  and  affeftion.  No  man  would  have  any  reafon  to 
fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over  any 
but  from  fear;  fince,  as  a  fingle  man,  his  bodily  force 
can  reach  but  a  fmall  way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he, 
poffeffes  muft  be  founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or 
on  the  prefuraed  opinion  of  others.  And  though  aifec 
tionto  wifdom  and  virtue  in  a  fovereign  extends  very 
far,  and  has  great  influence  ;  yet  he  muft  antecedently 
be  fuppofed  invefted  with  a  public  charaAer,  othei-wife 
the  public  efteem  will  ferve  him  in  no  ftead,  nor  will  hb 
virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a  narrow  fphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  ieveral  ages,  though 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not 
coincide.  This  chiefly  happens  where  any  rank  or  order 
of  the  date  has  acquired  a  large  fliare  in  the  property ; 
but,  frohi  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Government, 
has  no  Ihare  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would 
any  individual  of  that  order  aiTume  authority  in  public 
affairs  ?  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their  an- 
cient government,  it  is  not  to  be  expefled  that  the  public 
would  ever  favour  fuch  ufurpations.  But  where,  the 
original  conftitution  allows  any  (hare  of  power,  though 
fmall,  to  an  order  of  men  who  poffefs  a  large,  (hare  of 
the  property,  it  is  eafy  for  them  gradually  to  ftretch  their 
authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide 
with  that  of  propeny.  This  has  been  the  cafe  with  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  England. 

Moft  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, have  fupofed,  that  as  the  lower  houfe  repre- 
fents  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in 
the  fcale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of 
aU  whom  it  reprefents*    But  this  principle  muft  not  be 
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received  as  abfolutely  true :  For  though  the  people  are 
apt  to  attach  theinfelves  more  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
than  to  any  other  member  of  the  conftitution,  that  houfe 
being  chofen  by  them  as  their  reprefentatives,  and  as 
die  public  guardians  of  their  liberty ;  yet  are  there  in- 
ilanccs  where  the  houfe,  even  when  in  oppofition  to 
the  crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  people  ;  as  we 
may  particularly  obferve  of  the  Tory  houfe  of  commons 
in  the  reign  of  King  William.  Were  the  members  ob. 
liged  to  receive  inftruftions  from  their  conftituents,  like 
the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  cafe; 
and  if  fuch  immcnfe  power  and  riches,  as  thofeof  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the 
fcale,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could 
either  influence  that  multitude  of  peo{de,  or  withftand 
that  over  balance  of  property.  It  is  true,  the  crown  has 
great  influence  over  the  coUeftive  body  in  the  eleftioni 
of  members :  but  were  this  influence,  which  at  prefent 
is  only  exerted  once  in  feven  years,  to  be  employed  in 
bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it  would  foon  be 
wafted  ;  and  no  fkill,  popularity,  or  revenue  could  fup- 
portit.  I  muft,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  an  altera- 
tion in  this  particular  would  introduce  a  total  altera* 
tbn  in  our  government,  and  would  foon  reduce  it  to  a 
pure  republic ;  and,  pejrhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  in- 
convenient form.  For  though  the  people,  coUefited  in 
a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quite  unfit  for  govern- 
ment,  yet,  when  difperfed  in  fmall  bodies,  they  are  more 
fufceptible  both  of  reafon  and  order ;  the  force  of  popu-  - 
lar  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  broken ;  and 
the  public  intereft  may  be  purfoed  with  fome  method  and 
conftancy.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  reafon  any  farther  con- 
cerning a  form  of  government  which  is  never  likely  to 
have  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  feems  not  to  be 
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the  aim  of  any  party  amongft  us.  Let  us  cheriih  and  im- 
prove our  ancient  government  as  much  as  poffiblt,  with- 
out encouraging  a  paffion  for  fuch  dangerous  novelties. 


ESSAY   V. 

Of  the  Ongia  of  Government. 

MAN,  bom  in  a  family,  is  compelled  to  maintain 
fociety,  from  neceffity,  from  natural  inclination, 
and  from  habit.  The  fame  creature,  in  his  farther  pro- 
grefs,  is  engaged  to  eftablifh  political  fociety,  in  order 
to  adminifter Juftice ;  without  which  there  can  be  no 
peace  amongSm^  nor  fafety,  nor  mutual  intercourfe. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  look  upon  all  the  vaft  apparatus  of 
our  government,  as  having  ultimately  no  other  objeft  or 
purpofc  but  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  or,  in  other 
words^  the  fupport  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings  and 
parliaments,  fleets  and  armies,  officers  of  the  court  and 
revenue,  ambafladors,  minifters,  and  privy  counfellors, 
are  all  fubordinate  in  their  end  to  this  part  of  admini- 
ftration.  Even  the  clergy,  fis  theii"  duty  leads  them  to 
inculcate  morality,  may  juftly  be  thought,  fo  far  as  re- 
gards  this  world,  to  have  no  other  ufeful  objeft  of  their 
inftitution. 

All  men  are  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  juftice  tor 
maintain  peace  and  order ;  and  all  men  are  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of 
fociety.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  ftrong  and  obvious 
neceffity,  fuch  is  the  frailty  or  perverfenefs  of  our  na- 
ture  !  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  uner- 
ringly,  in  the  paths  of  juftice.     Some  extraordinary  cir- 
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cumftaiices  may  happen,  in  which  a  man  finds  his  in- 
terefts  to  be  mote  promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than 
hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injuftice  makes  in  the 
foetal  union.  BUt  much  more  frequently  he  is  feduced 
from  his  great  and  important,  but  diftant  intcrefis,  by 
the  allurement  of  prefent,  though  often  very  frivolous, 
temptations.  This  great  weaknefs  is  incurable  in  hu- 
man nature. 

Men  muft,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  mud  ^inftitute  fome  perfons,  under 
the  appellation  of  magiftrates,  whofe  peculiar  office  it 
is,  to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity ;  to  punifli  tranf* 
greflbrs ;  to  correft  fraud  and  violence  ;  and  to  oblige 
men,  however  reluftant,  to  confult  their  own  real  and 
permanent  interefts.  In  a  word,  obedience  is  a  new 
duty  which  rauft  be  invented  to  fupportthat  of  justice  ; 
and  the  ties  of  equity  muft  be  corroborated  by  thofe  of 
aUegiance. 

But  ftill,  viewing  matters  in  an  abftra^l  light,  it  may 
be  thought  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance ;  and 
diat  the  faditious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind  as  the  pri- 
mitive and  natural  duty  of  juftice.  Peculiar  interells 
and  prefent  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  They  are  equally  expofed  to  the  fame  in- 
convenience. And  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad 
neighbour,  muft  be  led  by  the  fame  motives,  well  or  ill 
underftood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  fubjed:.  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  magiftrate  himfelf  may  often  be  negli- 
gent, or  partial,  or  unjuft  in  his  adminiftration. 

Experience,  however,  proves,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  cafes.  Order  in  fociety,  we  find, 
is  much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ; 
and  our  duty  to  the  magiftrate  is  more  ftrifitly  guarded 
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by  the  principles  df  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our 
fellow-citizens.  -The  love  of  dominion  is  fo  ftrong  in 
the  breaft  of  man,  that  many  not  only  fubmit  to,  but 
court  all  the  dangers,'  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment; and  men,  once  raifed  to  that  ftation,  though, 
often  led  aftray  by  private  paffions,  find,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  a  viable  intercft  in  the  impartial  adminiftration 
of  juftice.  The  perfous  who  firft  attain  this  diftinftion 
by  the  confent,  tacit  or  exprefs,  of  the  people,  muft  be 
endowed  with  fuperiorperfonal  qualities  of  valour,  force^ 
integrity,  or  prudence,  which  command  refpedl  and 
confidence  ;  and,  after  government  is  eftabliflied,  a  regard 
to  birth,  rank,  and  flation,  has  a  mighty  influence  over 
men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  magiftrate.  The 
prince  or  leader  exclaims  againft  every  diforder  which 
difturbs  bis  fociety.  He  fummons  all  his  partizans  and 
all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  correcting  and  redref- 
fing  it :  and  he  is  readily  followed  by  all  indifferent 
perlbns  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  He  foon  acquires 
the  power  of  rewarding  thefe  fervices  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  he  eftabrflies  fubordinate  minifters,  and 
often  a  military  force,  who  find  an  immediate  and  a 
vifible  intcreft,  in  ftipporting  his  authority.  Habit  foon 
confolidates  what  other  principles  of  human  nature  had 
imperfeftly  founded  ;  and  men,  once  accuftomed  to  obe. 
dience,,  neVer  think  of  departing  from  that  path,  in 
which  they  and  theif  anceftors  have  conttantly  trod,  and 
to  which  they  are  confined  by  fo  many  urgent  and  vifible 
motives. 

But  though  this  progrefs  of  human  affairs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  fupport  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  juftice  be  founded  on  obvious  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  men 
jhould  beforehand  be  able  to  difcover  them,  or  forefee 

their 
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their  operation.    Government  cornmences  more  cafually 
and  more  iraperfeftly.     It  is  probable,  that  the  firft   a- 
fcendant  of  on6  man  over  multitudes  begun  during  a  ftate 
of  war ;  where  the  fuperiority  of  courage  and  of  genius 
difcovers  itfelf  tuoft  vifibly,  where  unanimity  and  con- 
cert arc  moft  requifite,  and  where  the  pernicious  effefts 
of  dtforder  are  moft  fenfibly  felt.    The  long  continuance 
of  that  ftate,  an  incident  x^ommon  among  favage  tribes, 
inured   the  people  to  fubraiflion ;  and  if  the  chieftain 
pofleJlBd  as  much  equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  be« 
came,  even  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences) 
and  could  gradually,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  confent, 
efiabliih  his  authority.     The  benefit  fenfibly  felt  from 
his  influence  made  it  be  cheriflied  by  the  people,  at  leaft 
by  the  peaceable  and  well-difpofed  among  them :  and  if 
his  fon  enjoyed  the  fam^  good  qualities,  government  ad- 
vanced the  fooner  to  maturity  and  perfection ;  but  was 
ftill  in  a  feeble  ftate,  till  the  ferther  progrefs  of  improvcr- 
ment  procured  the  magiftrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled 
him  to  beftow  rewards  on  the  feveral  inftruments  of  his 
adminiftration,  and  to  infli£t  puniftiments  on  the  refrac* 
tory  and  difobedient.    Before  that  period,  each  exertion 
of  hi^  influence  muft  have  been  particular,  and  founded 
on  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe.   After  it,  fub- 
miifion  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  bulk  of 
the  community,  but  was  rigoroufly  cxa^Scd  by  the  au. 
thority  of  tlie  fupreme  magiftrate. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  inteftine 
ftruggle,  open  or  fecret,  between  AUTHORitr  and  li- 
BERTT  ;  and  neither  of  them  can  ever  abfolutely  prevail 
in  the  conteft.  A  great  facrifice  of  liberty  muft  r.ecef- 
farily  be  made  in  every  government ;  yet  even  the  au* 
thority  which  confines  liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps 
ought  never,  in  any  conftitution,  to  become  quite  entire 
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and  uncontroulable.  The  fultan  is  matter. of  the  life 
and  fortune  of  any  individual ;  but  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impofe  new  taxes  on  his  lubjefts :  a  French  monarch 
can  impofe  taxes  at  pleaiure;  but  would  find  it  danger 
rous  to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  itidividuals* 
Religion  alfo,  in  moft  countries,  is  commonly  found  to 
be  a  very  intra£table  principle  ;  and  other  pinciples  or 
prejudices  frequently  refift  all  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magiftrate;  whofe  power,  )ydng  founded  on  opinion, 
can  never  fubvert  other  opinions,  equally  rootiJd  with 
that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  government  which, 
in  common  appellation,  receives  the  appellation,  of  Free, 
is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of  power  among 
feveral  members^  whofe  united  authority  is  no  lefs,  or 
is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch ;  but 
who,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  adminift ration,  muft  acl  by 
general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previoufly  known  to  all 
the  members  and  to  all  their  fubjefts.  In  this  fcnfe, 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfe£lion  of  civil 
fociety;  but  ftill  authority  muft  be  acknowledged  ef- 
fential  to  its  very  exiftence  :  and  in  tho%  contefts  which 
fo  often  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
latter  may,  on  that  account,  challenge  the  preference. 
Unlefs  perhaps  one  may  fay  (and  it  may  be  Taid  with 
fome  reafon)  that  a  circumftance,  which  is'  eflential  to 
the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety,  muft  always  fupport  itfelff 
and  needs  be  guarded  with  lefs  jealoufy,  than  one  that 
contributes  only  to  its  perfeftion,  wbich  the  indolence 
of  men  is  fo  apt  to  negleft,  or  their  ignorance  to  over-^ 
look. 
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ESSAY    VI. 

Of  the  Independency  of  Parliament. 

POLITICAL  writers  have  eftabliflied  it  as  a  maxlm^ 
that,  in  contriving  any  fyftem  of  government,  and 
fixing  the  feveral  checks  and  controuls  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  every  man  ought  to  be  fuppofed  a  knave,  and  to 
have  no  other  end,  in  all  his  adion^,  than  private  inter- 
eft.  By  this  intereft  we  rauft  govern  him,  and  by- 
means  of  it  make  him,  notvvithftanding  his  infatiable 
avarice  and  ambition,  co-operate  to  public  good*  With- 
out this,  fay  they,  we  fhall  in  vain  boaft  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  any  conftitution ;  and  Ihall  find,  in  the  end,  that 
we  have  no  fecurity  for  our  liberties  or  poffelfions,  ex- 
cept the  good-will  of  our  rulers  ;  that  is,  we  fliall  have 
no  fecurity  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  juft  political  maxim,  That  every 
man  muft  be  fuppofed  a  knave :  Though,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  appears  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  a  maxim  ftiould 
be  true  in  politics  which  is  falfe  in  fad.  But  to  fatisfy 
us  on  this  head,  we  may  confider,  that  men  are  gene- 
rally more  honeft  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  ca- 
pacity, and  will  go  greater  lengths  to  fervc  a  party  than 
when  their  own  private  intereft  is  alone  concerned.  Ho- 
nour is  a  great  check  upon  mankind  :  But  where  a  con* 
liderable  body  of  men  atl  together,  this  check  is  in  a 
great  meafure  removed ;  fince  a  man  is  fure  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  his  own  party  for  what  promotes  the  com- 
mon intereft ;  and  he  foon  learns  to  defpife  the  clamours 
of  adverfaries.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court 
or  fenate  is  determined  by  the  greater  number  of  voices ; 
fo  that,  if  felf  intereft  influences  only  the  majority  (as  it 
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will  always  do),  the  whole  fenate  follqws  the  allure-** 
nients  of  this  feparate  intereft,  and  a6ls  as  if  it  coiitain- 
ed  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard  to  public  inter- 
eft and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure  and  ex- 
amination, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary^ 
where  the  power  is  diftributed  among  feveral  cdurts  and 
feveral  orders  of  men,  we  ftiould  always  confider  the  fe- 
parate  intereft  of  each  court  and  each  order ;  and  if  we 
find  that,  by  the  flcilftil  divifion  of  power,  this  intereft 
muft  neceffarily  in  its  operation  concur  with  public,  we 
may  pronounce  that  government  to  be  wife  and  happy. 
If  on  the  contrary,  feparate  intereft  be  not  checked,  and 
be  not  direfted  to  the  public,  we  ought  to  look  for  no- 
thing but  faftion,  diforder,  and  tyranny,  from  fuch  a  go- 
vernment. In  this  opinion  I  am  juftified  by  experience, 
as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  all  philofophers  and  politi* 
cians,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

How  much,  tlierefore,  would  it  have  fiirprifed  fuch  a 
genius  as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a 
future  age,  there  fliould  arife  a  very  regular  fyftem  of 
mixed  government,  where  the  authority  was  fo  diftri- 
buted, that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleafed,  might  fwallow 
up  the  reft,  and  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  confti- 
tution.  Such  a  government,  they  would  fay,  will  not 
be  a  mixed  government.  For  fo  great  is  the  natural 
ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  fatisfied  with 
power ;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  purfuing  its  own 
intereft,  can  ufurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  will  cer- 
tainly  do  fo,  and  render  itfelf,  as  far  as  poffible,  abfolute 
and  uncontroulable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  Ihows  they  would 
have  been  miftaken.  For  this  is  afilually  the  cafe  with 
the  Britifti  conftitution.     The  fliare  of  power  allotted  by 

our 
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our  conftitution  to  the  houfc  of  conunpns  is  fo  great, 
that  it  abfolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  go- 
verament.     The  king's  legiflative  power  is  plainly  50 
proper  check  to  it.    For  though  the  king  has  a  negative 
in  framing  laws,  yet  this,  in  fadl,  is  efteemed  of  fo  little 
moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  houfes  is  al- 
ways fure  to  pafs  into  a  law,  and  the  roy*al  affenc  is  little 
better  than  a  form.     The  principal  weight  of  the  crown 
lies  in  the  executive  power.     But  befides  tliat  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  every  government  is  altogether  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  legiflative ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  the  exercife 
of  this  power  requires  an  immenfe  expence;  and  the 
commons  have  affumed  to  themfelves  the  fole  right  of 
granting  moiyy.     How  eafy^  therefore,  would  it  be  for 
that  houfe  to  wreft  from  the  crbwn  all  thefe  powers,  one 
after  another ;  by  making  every  grant  conditional,  and 
choofing  their  time  fo  well,  that  their  refufal  of  fupply 
ihould  only  diftrefs  the  government,  without  giving  fo- 
reign powers  any  advantage  over  us  ?  Did  the  houfe  of 
commons  depend  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  king,  and 
had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from  his 
gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  refolutions,  and 
be  from  that  moment  abfolute  ?  As  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
they  arc  a  very  powerful  fupport  to  the  crown,  fo  long 
as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  fupported  by  it ;  but  both  ex- 
perience and  reafon  ftiow,  that  they  have  no  force  or  au- 
thority fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  alone  without 
fuch  fupport. 

How,  therefore,  fliall  we  refolve  this  paradox  ?  And 
by  what  means  is  this  member  of  our  conftitution  con. 
fined  within  the  proper  limits  ;  fmce,  from  our  very  con- 
ftitution, it  muft  neceflarily  have  as  much  power  as  it 
demands,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itfelf  ?  How  is ' 
this  confiftent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ?  I 

t)  2  "  anfwer, 
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anfwer,  that  the  intereft  of  the  body  is  here  reftrained  by 
that  of  the  individuals ;  and  that  the  houfe  of  commoaj 
ftretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fuch  an  nfurpation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of  its  mein- 
bers.  The  crown  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  difpofaly 
that,  when  alEfted  by  tjjre  honell  and  difmterefted  part  of 
the  houfe,  it  will  always  command  the  refolotions  of  the 
whole,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  preferve  the  ancienf  confti- 
tution  from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this 
influence  what  name  we  pleafe  ;  we  may  call  it  by  the 
invidious  appellations  of  carruption  and  dependence  ;^ 
but  fome  degree  and  fome  kind  of  it  are  infeparable  frow 
the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  neceffary  to  the 
prefervation  of  our  mixed  government.      ^ 

Inilead  then  of  aiferting  *  abfolutely,  that  the  depen- 
dence of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement 
of  Britilh  liberty,  the  country  party  fliould  have  made 
^  foiiie  conceflions  to  their  adverfaries^  and  have  only  exa- 
mined what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence, 
beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  fuch 
a  moderation  is  not  to  he  expected  in  party-men  of  any 
kind.  After  a  conceQion  of  this  nature,  all  declamation 
mull  be  abandoned;  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  proper 
degree  of  court-influence  and  parliamentary  dependence 
would  have  been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  though 
the  advantage,  in  fuch  a  controverfy,  might  poffibly  re- 
main to  the  country-party,  yet  the  viftory  would  not  be 
fo  complete  as  they  wifli  for;  nor  would  a  true  patriot 
have  given  an  entire  loofe  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running 
matters  into  a  contrary  extreme,  by  diminiflvingtoof  far 
tlie  influence  of  the  crown.  It  was,  tlierefore,  thought 
beft  to  deny,  tliat  this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous 

to 
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to  the  conftitution,  or  that  tlie  crown  could  ever  have 
too  little  influence  over  the  members  of  parliament. 

All  queftions  conceniing  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided  ;  both  becaufe  it  is 
not  eafy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and 
becaufe  the  good  and  iH,  in  fuch  cafes,  run  fo  gradually 
into  eacli  other,  as  even  to  render  our  fentiments  doubt- 
fill  and  uncertain.  But  tliere  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  which  would  embarrafs  the  moft  know- 
ing and  rooll  impartial  examiner.  The  power  of  the 
•crown  is  ahvays  lodged  in  a  fingle  perlbn.  either  king  or 
minifter ;  and  as  thrs  pcrfon  may  have  either  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  populari- 
ty, or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand, 
may  become  too  little  in  another.  In  pure  republics, 
where  the  authority  is  diftributed  among  feveral  affem- 
bliesor  fenates,  the  checks  and  controuls  are  more  regu- 
lar in  their  operation ;  becaufe  the  members  of  fuch  nu- 
merous aifemblies  may  be  prefumed  to  be  always  nearly 
equal  in  capacity  and  virtue :  and  it  is  only  their  num. 
bcr,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  confideratlon* 
But  a  limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  fuch  {lability » 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  affign  to  the  crown  fuch  a  determinate 
degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper 
counterbalance  to  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution. 
This  is  an  unavoidable  difadvantage,  among  the  many 
advantages,  attending  that  fpecies  of  govemnment. 
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ESSAY    VII. 

Whether  the  Britifh  Goverrimcnt  inclines  more  to  Abfolutc  Mo- 
narchy, or  to  a  Republic  ? 

IT  affords, a  violent  prejudice  againft  almoft  every 
fcience,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  fure  of  his 
principles,  dares  prophecy  concerning  any  event,  or  fore» 
tel  the  remote  confequences  of  things.  A  phyfician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of 
his  patient  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after :  And  ftill  lefs 
dares  a  politician  foretel  the  fltuation  of  public  affairs  a 
few  years  hence.  Harrington  thought  himfelf  fo  fure  of 
his  general  principle,  That  the  balance  of  power  depends 
on  that  of  property,  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  im- 
poffible  ever  to  re-eftablifh  monarchy  in  England :  But 
his  book  was  fcarcely  publifhed  when  the  king  was  re- 
ftored ;  and  we  fee,  tliat  monarchy  has  ever  fince  fub- 
fifted  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before.  Notwithftanding 
this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  examine  an  im- 
portant  quellion,  to  wit,  Whether  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment inclines  more  to  abfolute  monarchy,  or  to  a  repu- 
blic ;  and  in  which  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  government  it 
will  moft  probably  terminate  ?  As  there  feems  not  to  be 
any  great  danger  of  a  Cudden  revolution  either  way,  I 
fliall  at  leaft  efcape  the  fhame  attending  my'  temerity,  if 
I  fhould  be  found  to  have  been  miftaken. 

Thofe  who  affert.  That  the  balance  of  our  government 
inclines  towards  abfolute  monarchy,  may  fupport  their 
opinion  by  the  following  reafons  :  That  property  has  a 
great  influence  on  power,  cannot  poffibly  be  denied ;  but 
yet  the  general  maxim,  That  the  balance  of  one  depends 
on  the  balance  of  the  other,  muft  be  received  with  fever 
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al  limitations.     It  is  evident,  that  much  lefs  property  in 
a  iingle  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a  greater  pro- 
perty in  feveral ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  make 
many  perfons  combine  in  the  fame  views  aiKi  meafures, 
but  becaufe  property,  when  united,  caufes  much  greater 
dependence  than  the  fame  property  when  difperfed.     A 
hundred  perfons,  of  loool.  a-ycar  a-piece,  can  conliime 
all  their  income,  and  nobody  (hall  ever  be  the  better  for 
them,  except  their  fervants  and  tradefmin,  who  jullly 
regard  their  profits  as  the  produdl  of  their  own  labour. 
But  a  man  poflcfled  of  ioo,oool.  a-year,  if  he  has  either 
any  generofity,  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great  de- 
pendence by  obligations,  and  ftill  a  greater  by  expefta- 
tions«     Hence  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, any  fubjeck  exorbitantly  rich,  has  always  crea- 
ted jealoufy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  no  propor- 
tion  to  thofe  of  the  ftate.     Craffus's  fortune,  if  I  remem- 
ber well,  amounted  only  to  about  twontillions  and  a  half 
of  our  money ;  yet  we  find,  that  though  hrs  genius  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  rich- 
es alone,  to   counterbalance,  during  his  life-time,  the 
power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  th?tt  of  Caefar,  who  after- 
wards became  mafter  of  the  world.     The  wealth  of  the 
Medici  made  them  mafters  of  Florence ;  though,  it  is 
(^bable,  it  was  not  confiderable,  compared  -to  the  united 
property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  Britifh  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty ; 
fince  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  during  fo 
many  centuries,  againft  our  fovereigns,  who,  befides  the 
power  and  dignity  and  majefty  of  the  crown,  have  al- 
ways been  poffeffedof  much  more  property  than  any  fub- 
jcft  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But  it 
may  be  faid,  that  this  ipirit,  however  great,  will  never  be 
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able  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  that  imnaenfe  property  which 
is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  ftill  increafihg. 
Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three  mil- 
lions a-year  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  lift 
amounts  to  near  a  million  ;  the  colle£lion  of  all  taxes  to 
another ;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy, 
together. with  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a  third 
million :  An  enormous  fum,  and  what  may  fairly  be 
computed  to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
income  and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to 
this  great  property,  the  increafing  luxury  of  the  nation, 
our  pronenefs  to  corruption,  together  with  the  great 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  command 
of  military  force,  there  is  no  one  but  muft  defpair  of  be- 
ing able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to  fupport  our 
free  government  much  longer  under  thefe  diiadvanta- 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain.  That  the  bias 
of  the  Britilh  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
fupport  their  opinion  by  fpecious  arguments.  It  may 
be  faid,  that  though  this  immenfe  property  in  the  crown 
be  joined  to  the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate,  and  to  many 
other  legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  fliould  na- 
turally  give  it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really  becomes 
lefs  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were 
England  a  republic,  and  were  any  private  man  poffefled 
of  a  revenue,  a  third,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as 
that  of  the  crown,  he  would  very  juftly  excite  jealoufy  ; 
becaufc  he  would  infallibly  have  great  authority  in  the 
government.  And  fuch  an  irregular  authority,  not  a- 
vowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a 
much  greater  authority  derived  from  them.  A  man, 
poffefled  of  ufurped  power,  can  fet  no  bounds  to  his  pre- 
tenfions  :  His  partizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every 

thing 
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thing  in  tils  favour :  His  enemies  provoke  his  ambition, 
with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of  their  oppofition  :  And 
the  government  being  thrown  into  a  ferment,  every  cor- 
rupted humour  in  the  ftate  naturally  gathers  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  a  legal  authority,  though  great,  has  always 
fome  bounds,  which  terminate  both  the  hopes  and  pre. 
tenfions  of  the  perfon  poffefled  of  it :  The  laws  mufk 
have  provided  a  remedy  againft  its  excefles :  Such  an 
eminent  magiftrate  has  piuch  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope, 
from  his  ufurpations :  And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quiet- 
ly fubmitted  to,  he  has  fmall  temptation  and  fmall  op- 
portunity of  extending  it  farther.  Befides,  it  happens^ 
with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  proje£ls,  what  may  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  fe£ts  of  philofophy  and  religion. 
A  new  kd  excites  fuch  a  ferment,  and  is  both  oppofed 
and  defended  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it  always  fpreads 
fafter,  and  multiplies  its  partizans  with  greater  rapidity, 
than  any  old  eftablifhed  opinion,  recommended  by  the 
iandion  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  novelty,  that,  wherje  any  thing  pleafes,  it  bec6me3 
doubly  agreeable,  if  new  ;  but  if  it  difpleafes,  it  is  doub- 
ly  difpleafing  upon  that  very  account.  And,  in  nioft 
cafes,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious 
projects,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It  may  farther  be  faid,  that  though  men  be  much  go- 
verned by  intereft ;  yet  even  intereft  itfelf,  and  all  hu- 
man affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now, 
there  has  been  a  fudden  and  fenfible  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  men  within  thefe  laft  fifty  years,  by  the  progrefs 
of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Mod  people,  in  this  ifland, 
have  divefted  themielves  of  all  fuperftitious  reverence  to 
names  and  authority :  The  clergy  have  much  loft  their 
credit :  Their  pretenfions  and  doctrines  have  been  ridi- 
culcd ;  and  even  religion  can  fcarcely  fupport  itfelf  in  the ' 

world 
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world.  The  mere  name  of  King  commands  little  ref- 
peft ;  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  God*s  vicegerent  on  earth, 
or  to  give  him  any  of  thofe  magnificent  titles  which  for- 
merly dazzled  mankind,  would  but  excite  laughter  in  e- 
very  one.  Though  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  re- 
venue, may  maintain  its  authority  in  times  of  tranquilli- 
ty upon  private  intereft  and  influence ;  yet,  as  the  leafl: 
fliock  or  convulfion  muft  break  all  thefe  interefts  to  pie- 
ces, the  royal  power,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  the 
fettled  principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately 
diflblve.  Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpofition  at  the 
Revolution  as  they  are  at  prefent,  monarchy  would  have 
run  a  great  rilk  of  being  entirely  loft  in  this  ifland. 

Durft  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments  amidfl 
thefe  oppofite  arguments,  I  would  affert,  that  unlefs  there 
happen  fome  extraordinary  convulfion,  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the 
increafe ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I  own,  that  its  pro- 
grefs  feems  very  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible.  The  tide 
*  has  run  long,  and  with  fome  rapidity,  to  the  fide  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  is  juft  beginning  to  turn  towards 
monarchy. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  government  muft  come 
to  a  period ;  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of 
death  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired. 
Whether  it  be  more  defirable  for  the  Britifti  conftitutio^ 
to  terminate  in  a  popular  government,  or  in  abfolute  mo- 
narchy ?  Here  I  would  frankly  declare,  that,  though  li- 
berty be  preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft  every  cafe  ;  yet 
I  ihould  rather  wifli  to  fee  an  abfolute  monarch  than  a 
republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  let  us  confider,  what  kind 
of  republic  we  have  reafon  to  expedl  ?  The  queftion  is 
not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  qf  which  a 

man 
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man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  clofet.     There  is  no  doubt 
but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  per- 
feft  than  abfolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our  prefent 
conftitution  :  But  what  reafon  have  we  to  expeO:  that 
any  fuch  government  will  ever  be  eftablifhed  in  Great 
Britain,  npon  the  diffolution  of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any 
fingle  perfon  acquire  power  enough  to  take  pur  conftitcir 
tion  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abfo- 
lute monarch ;  and  we  have  already  had  afn  inftance  of 
this  kind^  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  a  perfon  will 
never  relign  his  power,  or  eftablifli  any  free  government. 
Matters,  therefore,  muft  be  trufted  to  their  natural  pro- 
grefs  and  operation ;  and  the  hpufe  of  commons,  accor- 
ding to  its  prefent  conftitution,  muft  be  the  only  legiHa- 
lure  in  fuch  a  popular  government.     The  inconveniert- 
CCS  attending  fuch  a  fituation  of  affairs  prefent  thcmfelves 
by  tlioufands.     If  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fuch  a  cafe^ 
ever  diffolve  itfelf,  which  is  not  to  be  expefted,  we  may 
look  for  a  civil  war  every  eleftion.     If  it  continue  itfelf 
we  fliall  fuffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  faftipn  fubdivided  in- 
to new  fa£tions.    And  as  fuch  a  violent  government  can- 
not long  fubfift,  we  Ihall,  at  laft,  after  many  convulfions 
and  civil  wars,  find  repofe  in  abfolute  monarchy,  which 
it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have  eftablifticd 
peaceably   from  the  beginning.      Abfolute  monarchy, 
therefore,  is  the  eafieft  death,  the  true  Euthanafia  of  the 
Britifii  conftitution. 

Thus,  if  wc  have  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  monar- 
chy,  becaufe  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter ;  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  po- 
pular government,  becaufe  that  danger  is  more  terrible. 
This  may  teach  us  a  leffon  of  moderation  in  all  our  po- 
etical controverfies.  * 

ESSAY 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

Of  Parties  in  General. 

I 

OF  all  men  that  dillinguilh  themfelves  by  memorable 
atchievements,  the  firft  place  of  honour  feems  due 
to  Lcgiflators  and  founders  of  Hates,  who  tranfmit  a 
lyftem  of  laws  and  inftitutions  to  fecure  the  peace,  hap- 
pinefs,  and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence 
of  ufeful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  fciences  may  perhaps 
extend  farther  than  that  of  wife  laws,  whofe  effeds  are 
limited  both  in  time  and  place  ;  but  the  benefit  arifing 
from  the  former  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  that  which  refults 
from  the  latter.  Speculative  fciences  do  indeed  improve 
the  mind ;  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few  per- 
fons  who  have  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  And 
as  to  practical  arts,  which  increafe  the  commodities  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  mens  happinefs 
confifts  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance  of  thefe,  as  in  the 
peace  and  fecurity  with  which  they  poifefs  them ;  and 
thofe  bleffings  can  only  be  derived  from  good  govern, 
ment.  Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good 
morals  in  a  fiate,  which  are  fo  requifite  to  happinefs, 
can  never  arife  from  the  mod  refined  precepts  of  philofo» 
phy,  or  even  the  fevereft  injunctions  of  religion ;  but 
mull  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education  of 
youth,  the  effect  of  wife  laws  and  inftitutions.  I  mud 
therefore  prefurae  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon  in  this  par- 
ticular; and  mufl  regard  antiquity  as  fomewhat  unjuft 
in  its  diftribution  of  honours,  when  it  made  gods  of  all 
the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts,  fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus, 
^fculapius;  and  difgsi&^gifidXoTSj  fuch  as  Romulus 
^T^  and 
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and  Thefeus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  derai-gods  and 
heroes. 

As  much  as  legiflators  and  founders  of  ftatcs  ought  to 
be  honoured  and  refpedled  among  men,  as  much  ought 
the  founders  of  feds  and  faftions  to  be  detefled  and  ha* 
led  ;  becaufe  the  influence  of  fadlion  is  diieftly  contrary 
to  that  of  laws.  Faftions  fubvert  government,  render 
laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fierceft  aniniofities  among 
men  of  the  fame  nation,  who  ought  to  gi\'e  mutual  affift- 
ance  and  proteSlion  to  each  other^  And  what  fiiould 
render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  extirpating  thefe  weeds,  when  once  they  have 
taken  root  in  any  ftate.  They  naturally  propagate  them- 
felves  for  many  centuries,  and  feldom  end  but  by  the 
total  diflblution  of  that  government  in  which  they  arc 
fown.  They  are,  befides,  plants  whicJi  grow  mod  plen- 
tifully in  the  richeft  foil ;  and  though  abfolute  govern- 
ments be  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it  mufl  be  confef- 
fcd,  that  they  arife  more  eafily ,  and  propagate  themfelvcs 
fefter  in  free  governments,  where  they  always  mkGt  the 
legiflature  itfelf,  which  alone  could  be  able,  by  the  Ilea. 
dy  application  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  to  eradicate 
iheni. 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  perfonal  and  real ;  that 
is,  into  fadions  founded  on  perfonal  friendlhip  or  ani- 
mofity  among  fuch  as  compofe  the  contending  parties, 
and  into  tliofe  founded  on  fome  real  difference  of  fenti- 
ment  or  intereft.  The  reafon  of  this  diftinftion  is  ob, 
vious  ;  though  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  parties  are  fel- 
dom found  pure  and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or 
tlie  other.  It  is  not  often  feen,  that  a  governn^nt  di- 
vides  into  factions^  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
views  of  the  conftituent  members,  either  real  or  appar- 
ent, trivial  or  material ;  and  in  thofe  faclions  which  arc 

founded 
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founded  on  the  moft  xeal  and  moft  material  difference, 
there  is  always  obferved  a  great  deal  of  perfonal  animofi- 
ty  or  affeftion.  But  notwithftanding  this  mixture,  a  par- 
ty may  be  denominated  either  perfonal  or  real,  according 
to  that  principle  which  is  predominant,  and  is  found  to 
have  the  greateft  influence. 

Perfonal  factions  arife  moft  eafily  inf  fmall  republics* 
Every  domeftic  quarrel  there  becomes  an  affair  of  ftate. 
Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  paffion,  as  well  as  ambi- 
tion and  refentment,  begets  public  divifion.  The  Neri 
and  fiianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregofi  and  Adorni  of  Ge- 
noa, the  Colonefi  and  Orfini  of  modern  Rome,  were  par- 
ties of  this  kind. 

-  Men. have  fuch  a  propenfity  to  divide  into  perfonal 
fedlions,  that  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  real  difference 
will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  an- 
other in  horfe-races  ?  Yet  this  difference  begat  twp  moft 
inveterate  fa6bions  in  the  Gh-eek  empire,  the  Prafini  and 
Veneti,  who  never  fufpended  their  animofities  till  they 
ruined  that  unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  hiftory  a  remarkable  diffenfion 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria,  which  con- 
tinued  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dif- 
covered  itfelf  in  their  fuffrages  at  every  eleftion  of  ma- 
giftrates  *.     This  faAion  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 

it 

*  As  this  fa£t;  has  not  been  much  obferved  by  antiquaries  or  po- 
liticians, I  (hall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  hi(lorian« 
"  Populus  Tufculanus  cum  conjugilius  ac  Hberis  Romam  venit :  Ea 
multitudp,  vefte  mutata,  &  fpecie  reorum,  tribus  circuit,  genibus  fe 
omnium  ad  vol  yens.  Plus  itaque  mifericordia  ad  poenae  veniam  im- 
petrandam,  quam  caufa  ad  crimen  purgandum*  valuit.  Tribus  omi- 
nes,  prseter  PoUium  ^  antiquarunt  legem.  PoUis  fententia  fuit,  pu- 
berea  verberatos  necari  y  liberos  coDJugefque  fub  corona  lege  belli 

venire : 
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it  could  continue  for  fo  long  a  tra£t  of  time ;  even  though 
it  did  not  fpread  itfelf,  nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes 
into  a  fhare  of  the  quarrel.  If  mankind  had  not  a  ilrong 
propenfity  to  fuch  divifions,  the  indifference  of  the  reft  of 
the  community  muft  have  fuppreffed  this  foolifli  animofi- 
ty,  that  had  not  any  aliment  of  gew  benefits  and  injuries, 
of  general  fympathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to 
take  place  when  the  whole  flate  is  rent  in  two  equal  fac- 
tions. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  even  after  that  dif- 
ference is  loft.  When  men  are  once  enlifted  on  oppofite 
fides,  they  contraft  an  affedlion  to  the  perfons  with  whom 
they  are  united,  and  an  animofity  againft  their  antagon- 
ifts ;  and  thefe  paffions  they  often  tranfmit  to  their  pofte- 
rity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and  Ghibbeline 
was  long  loft  in  Italy  before  thefe  feftions  were  extin- 
guifhed.  The  Guelfs  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbe- 
lines  to  the  emperor ;  yet  the  family  of  Sforza,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  emperor,  though  they  were  Guelfs, . 
being  expelled  Milan  by  the  king  *  of  France,  affifted  by 
Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  the  Ghibbelines,  the  pope  con- 
curred with  the  latter ;  and  they  formed  leagues  with  the 
pope  againft  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  few  years  ago  in 
Morocco  between  the  blacks  and  whites,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleafant  dif- 
ference.    We  laugh  at  them  ;  but  I  believe,  were  things 

rightly 

▼eoire :  Memoriamque  ejus  ine  Tufculanis  in  poenae  tarn  atrbcis 
audorcs  manfiffe  ad  patrum  oetatem  condat  ^  nee  quemquam  ferme 
ex  PolUatrlbn  candidatum  Papiriam  ferre  folitum/'  T.  Livii,  Hb,  8- 
The  Caftelani  and  NicoUoti  are  two  xnobbiih  fadions  in  Venice 
who  frequently  box  together,  and  then  laj  afide  their  quarrels  pre. 
fcntly. 

♦  Lewis  XII, 
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rightly  examined,  we  afford  much  more  occafion  of  ridi- 
cule  to  the  Moors.  For  what  are  the  wars  of  religion 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of 
the  world :  They  arc  certainly  more  abfurd  than  the 
Moorifh  civil  wars.  The  difference  of  complexion  is  a 
fenfible  and  a  real  difference ;  But  the  controvcrfy  about 
an  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly  abfurd  and  unintelligi- 
ble, is  not  a  difference  in  fentiment,  but  in  a  few  phrafci 
and  expreffions ;  which  one  party  accepts  of  without  un- 
derftanding  them,  and  the  other  refiifes  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Real  feftions  may  be  divided  into  thofe  from  inter- 
est, from  PRINCIPLE,  and  from  afyection.  Of  all  fac- 
tions, the  firft  are  the  mod  reafonable  and  the  moil  excu- 
fable.  Where  two  orders  of  men,  fuch  as  the  nobles  and 
people,  have  a  diftinft  authority  in  a  government  not 
very  accurately  balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally 
follow  a  diftinft  intereft  ;  nor  can  we  reafonably  expeft 
a  different  conduct,  confidering  that  degree  of  felfifhnefs, 
implanted  inhuman  nature.  It  requires  great  (kill  in  a 
legiflator  to  prevent  fuch  parties ;  and  many  pbilpfophers 
are  of  opinion,  that  this  fecret,  like  the  grand  elixir  orper- 
petual  motion,  may  amufe  men  in  theory,  but  can  never 
poffibly  be  reduced  to  praftice.  In  defpotic  governments 
indeed,  factions  do  not  often  appear ;  but  they  are  not 
the  lefs  real,  or  rather  they  are  more  real  and  more  per- 
nicious upon  that  very  account.  The  diftinft  orders  of 
men,  nobles  and  people,  foldiers  and  merchants,  have  all 
a  diflinft  intereft ;  but  the  more  powerful  oppreffes  the 
weaker  with  impunity  and  without  refiftance,  which  be- 
gets a  feeming  tranquillity  in  fuch  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.     The  interetts  of  thefe  two  l?odies  are  not  really 

diftina. 
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and  never  will  be  fo,  till  our  public  debts  increafe  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  altogether  oppreffive  and  in- 
tolerable. 

Parties  from  principle,  efpecially  abftraft  fpeculativo 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are  per- 
haps the  moft  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  pheno- 
menon that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Whert 
different  principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  conduft,  which 
is  the  cafe  with  all  difierent  political  principles,  the  mat- 
ter may  be  more  eafily  explained.  A  man  who  eftecms 
the  true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man  or  one  fa- 
mily, cannot  eafily  agree  with  his  fellow  citizen  who 
thinks  that  another  man  or  family  is  poffeffed  of  this 
right.  Each  naturally  wifhes  that  right  may  take  place, 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  it.  But  where  the  dif- 
ference of  principle  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of 
addon,  but  every  one  may  follow  his  own  way  without 
interfering  with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  religious 
controverlies ;  what  madnefs,  what  fury,  can  beget  fuch 
unhappy  and  fuch  fatal  divifions  ! 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  eaft,  the 
other  weft,  can  eafily  pafs  each  other  if  the  way  be  broad 
enougli :  but  two  men,  reafoning  upon  oppofite  princi- 
ples of  religion,  cannot  fo  eafily  pafs  without  fhocking ; 
though  one  would  think  that  the  way  were  alfo,  in  that 
cafe,  fufficiently  broad,  and  that  each  might  proceed  with- 
out interruption  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fuch  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  e- 
very  mind  that  approaches  it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully 
fortified  by  an  unanimity  of  fentiments,  fo  is  it  fhocked 
and  diflurbed  by  any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagemefs 
which  moft  people  difcover  in  a  difpute ;  and  hence  their 
impatience  of  oppofition,  even  in  the  moft  fpeculative  and 
indifferent  opinions. 

Vol.  I.  E  This 
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•  This  principle,,  howevei?  frivolous  it  may  appear^ 
feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and 
divifions.  But  as  this  principle  is  univerfal  in  human 
nature,  its  effefts  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one 
age  and  to  one  fe6t  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  caufes,  which  raife  it  to.fuch 
a  height,  as  to  produce  the  greateft  mifery  and  devafta- 
tion.  Moft  religions  of  the  ancient  world  arofe  in  the 
unknown  ages  of  govermuent,  when  men  were  as  yet 
J*' barbarous  and  uninftrufted,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as 
peafant,  was  difpofed  to  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  e- 
very  pious  tale  or  fiftion  which  was  offered  him.  The 
magiftrate  embraced  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  en- 
tering cordially  into  the  care  of  facred  matters,  naturally 
acquired  an  authority  in  them,  and  united  the  ecclefiafti* 
cal  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Chriftian  religion  a- 
rifing,  while  principles  direftly  oppofite  to  it  were  firm- 
ly eftabliflied  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world,  who  defpiL 
ed  the  nation  that  firft  broached  this  novelty ;  no  wonder 
that,  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  but  little  countenani- 
ced  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  that  the  priefthood  was 
allowed  to  engrofs  all  the  authority  in  the  new  fed.  So 
bad  a  ufe  did  they  make  of  this  power,  even  in  thofe  ear- 
ly times,  that  the  primitive  perfecutions  may,  perhaps 
in  part  *,-be  afcribed  to  the  violence  inftilled  by  tbera 
into  their  followers.  And  the  fame  principles  of  prieftly 
government  continuing,  after  Chriftianiiy  became  the 
eftablilhed  religion,  they  have  engendered  a  fpirit  of  per- 
fecution,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  poifon  of  humau 
fociety,  and  the  fource  of  the  moft  inveterate  faftions  in 
every  government.  Such  divifions,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  may  juftly  be  efteemed  faftions  of 

principle  ? 

♦  Sec  NOTE  [C], 
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principle ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  priefts,  who  are  the 
prime  movers,  they  are  really  fadions  of  intereft. 

There  is  another  caufe  (befides  the  authority  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  reparation  of  the  ccclefiaftical  and  civil 
powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render  Chriftendom 
the  fcene  of  religious  wars  and  divifions.  Religions, 
that  arife  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  confift 
moftly  of  traditional  tales  and  fiftions,  which  may  be 
diflferent  in  every  feft,  without  being  contrary  to  each 
other ;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  ad- 
heres to  the  tradition  of  his  own  fe£t,  without  much  rea- 
foning  or  difputation.  But  as  philofophy  was  widely 
fpread  over  the  world  at  the  time  when  Chriftianity  a- 
rofe,  the  teachers  of  the  new  feci:  were  obliged  to  form 
a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  opinions ;  to  divide,  with  fome 
accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith  ;  and  to  explain,  com- 
ment, confute,  and  defend,  with  all  the  fubtilty  of  argu- 
ment and  fcience.  Hence  naturally  arofe  keennefs  in 
difpute,  when  the  Chriftian  religion  came  to  be  fplit  in- 
to new  divifions  and  herefies  :  And  this  keennefs  affift- 
cd  the  priefts  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual  ha- 
tred and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers.  Se£ts 
of  philofophy,  in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous 
than  parties  of  religion  ;  but  in  modem  times,  parties  of 
religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  moft  cruel 
faftions  that  ever  arofe  from  intereft  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affe£tjon  as  a  kind  of 
real  parties,  befide  thofe  from  intereft  and  principle.  By 
parties  from  aflPeaion,  I  underftand  thofe  which  are 
founded  on  the  different  attachments  of  men  towards  par. 
ticular  families  and  perfons,  whom  they  delire  to  rule 
over  them.  Thcfe  fa£bions  are  often  very  violent; 
though,  I  muft  own,  it  may  feem  unaccountable,  that 
men  ihould  attach  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  to  perfons  with 

£  2  whom 
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whom  they  are  no  wife  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they 
never  faw,  and  from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can 
ever  hope  for,  any  favour.  Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be 
the  cafe,  and  ^jven  with  men  who,  on  other  occafions,  dif- 
cover  no  great  generofity  of  fpirit,  nor  are  found  to  be 
•afily  tranfported  by  friendftiip  beyond  their  own  inter- 
eft.  We  are  apt  to  think  the  relation  between  us  and 
our  fovereign  very  clofe  and  intimate.  The  fplendour 
of  majefty  and  power  beftows  an  importance  on  the  ft)r- 
tunes  even  of  a  fingle  perfon  :  And  when  a  man's  good- 
nature does  not  ..give  him  this  imaginary  intereft,  his  ill- 
nature  will,  from  fpite  and  oppofition  to  perfons  whofe 
fentiments  are  different  from  his  own. 


ESSAY    IX. 

Of  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 


WERE  the  Britifh  government  propofed  as  a  fubs- 
je£t  of  fpeculation,  one  would  immediately  per- 
ceive  in  it  a  fource  of  divifion  and  party,  which  it  would 
be  almoft  irapoffible  for  it,  under  any  adminiftration,  to 
avoid.  Thejuft  balance  between  the  republican  and 
monarchical  part  of  our  ccnftitution  is  really,  in  itfelf,  fo 
extremely  delicate  and  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to 
menspaffions  and  prejudices,  it  is  impoffible  but  different 
opinions  muft  arife  concerning  it,  even  among  perfons  of 
the  beft  underftanding.  Thofe  of  mild  tempers,  who 
love  peace  and  order»  and  deteft  fedition  and  civil  wars, 
will  always  entertain  more  favourable  fentiments  of  mo- 
narchy, than  men  of  bold  and  generous  fpirits,  who  are 
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paflionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think  no  evil  comparable 
to  fubjeftion  and  flavery.  And  though  all  reafonable 
men  agree  in  general  to  prefer ve  our  mixed  government ; 
yet,  when  they  come  to  particulars,  fome  will  incline  to 
truft  greater  powers  to  the  crown,  to  beftow  on  it  more 
influence,  and  to  guard  againft  its  encroachments  with 
lefs  caution,  than  others  who  are  terrified  at  the  nioft  dif-  " 
tant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  defpotic  powi^r.  Thus 
arc  there  parties  of  principle  involved  in  tlic  very  nature 
of  our  conftitution,  which  may  properly  enough  be  de- 
nominated thofe  of  COURT  and  country.  The  ftrength 
and  violence  of  each  of  thefe  parties  will  much  dej^nd 
upon  the  particular  adminiftration.  An  adminiRration 
may  be  fo  bad  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into  the  op- 
polition,  as  a  good  adminiftration  will  reconcile  to  the 
court  many  of  the  moft  paflionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But 
however  the  nation  may  fluftuate  between  them,  the  par- 
ties thcmfelves  will  always  fubfift,  fo  long  as  we  are  go- 
verned by  a  limited  monarchy. 

Bat,befides  this  difference  of  principle,  thofe  parties 
arc  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  intereft,  with- 
out  which  they  could  fcarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or  vio- 
lent. The  crown  will  naturally  beftow  all  truft  and 
power  upon  thofe  whofe  principles,  real  or  pretended, 
are  moft  favourable  to  monarchical  government ;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater 
lengths  than  their  principles  would  otherwife  carry  them. 
Their  antagonifts,  who  are  difappointed  in  their  ambi- 
tious aims,  throw  themfelves  into  the  party  whofe  fenti- 
ments  incline  them  to  be  moft  jealous  of  royal  power, 
and  naturally  carry  thofe  fentiments  to  a  greater  height 
ihan  found  poHtics  will  juftify.  Thus  court  and  coun- 
try, which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment, are  a  kind  of  mixed  parties,  and  are  i'nfluen- 
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ced  both  by  principle  and  by  intereft.  The  heads  of  the 
fafliens  are  commonly  moft  governed  by  the  latter  mo- 
tive ;  the  inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ccclefiaftical  parties,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  priefts  have  been  enemies  to  liber, 
ty ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  fteady  conduct  of  theirs 
muft  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reafons  of  intereft  and 
ambition.  Liberty  of  thinking  and  of  expreffing  pur 
thoughts,  is  always  fetal  to  prieftly  power,  and  to  thofe 
pious  frauds  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded ;  and,  by 
,  an  infallible  connexion,  which  prevails  among  all  kinds 
of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  leaft 
has  never  yet*  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government. 
Hence  it  muft  happen,  in  I'uch  a  conftitution  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  efiabliChed  clergy,  while  things 
are  in  their  natural  fituation,  will  always  be  of  the  court 
party ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  diffenters  of  all  kinds  will  be 
of  the  country.party ;  fince  they  can  never  hope  for  that 
toleration  which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of 
our  free  government.  All  princes  that  have  aimed  at 
defpotic  power,  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was 
to  gain  the  eftabliihed  clergy :  As  the  clergy,  on  their 
part,  have  fliown  a  great  facility  in  entering  into  the 
views  of  fuch  princes  *.  Guftavus  Vaza  was,  perhaps, 
the  Only  ambitious  monarch  that  ever  depreffed  the 
church,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcouraged  liberty. 
But  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bifliops  in  Sweden,  who, 
at  that  time,  overtopped  the  crown  itfelf,  together  with 

their 

•  Judxi  fibi  ipfi  rcgcs  iropofuere  ;  qui  mobilltate  vulgi  expulfi. 
refuintpta,  per  arma  dominatione  ^  fugas  civiutn,  urbium  fTrorfGnui 
fratrum,  conjuguin,  ^arentum  neces,  aliaquc  folita  rcgibus  aufi,  fu- 
perilitioDem  fovebant ;  quia  honor  facerdotii  firmamentum  poten- 
ti«  affumebatur.     Tacit.  Wft.  lib.  v. 
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their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reafon  of 
his  embracing  fuch  an  unufual  fyftera  of  politics. 

This  obfervation,  concerning  the  propcnfity  of  priefts 
to  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  is  not  true  with  re- 
gard to  one  fe6t  only.  The  Prelb)rterian  and  Calviniftic 
clergy  in  Holland  were  profefled  friends  to  the  family  of 
Orange  ;  as  the  Arminians,  who  were  efteemed  heretics, 
were  of  tlie  Louveftein  faction,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  he  will  prefer  the  epifcopal  to  the  prefbyterian  form 
of  government;  both  becaufe  of  the  greater  affinity  be- 
tween monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  of  the  fa- 
cility which  he  will  find,  in  fuch  a  government,  of  rul- 
ing the  clergy,  by  means  of  tlieir  ecclefiaftical  fupe- 
riorsf. 

If  we  confider  the  firft  rife  of  parties  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  great  rebellion,  we  fliall  obferve,  that  it  was  con- 
formable to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  fpecies  of 
government  gave  birth  to  them,  by  a  regular  and  infalli. 
ble  operation.  The  Englifli  conftitution,  before  that  pe- 
riod, had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confufion ;  yet  fo  as  that  the 
fulgefts  poffeffed  many  noble  privileges,  which,  though 
not  exaAly  bounded  and  fecured  by  law,  were  univerfal- 
ly  deemed,  from  long  poffeffion,  to  belong  to  them  as 
their  birth-right.  An  ambitious,  or  rather  a  mifguided, 
prince  arofe,  who  deemed  all  thefe  privileges  to  be  con. 
ceffions  of  his  predeceflbrs,  revocable  at  pleafure ;  and, 
in  profecution  of  this  principle,  he  openly  acted  in  vio- 
lation of  liberty  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  years.  Ne- 
ceflity  at  laft  conftrained  him  to  call  a  parliament :  The 
Ipirit  of  liberty  arofe  and  fpread  itfelf :  The  prince  be- 
ing witHout  any  fupport,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing 

E  4  required 
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required  of  him :  And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implaca. 
ble,  fet  no  bounds  lo  their  pretenfions.  Here  then  began 
thofc  contefts,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that 
age  were  divided  into  different  parties  ;  fince,  even  at 
this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a  lofs  to  decide  concerning 
the  juftice  of  the  quarrel.  The  pretenfions  of  the  par- 
liament, if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  by  rendering  the  government  almoft  entirely  repub- 
lican. If  not  yielded  to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps,  ftill 
in  danger  of  abfolute  power,  from  the  fettled  principles 
and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had  plainly  ap- 
peared in  every  concefiion  that  he  had  been  conftrained 
to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  queflion,  fo  delicate  and 
rnicprtain;  men  naturally  fell  to  the  fide  which  was  moft 
conformable  to  their  ufual  principles ;  a^d  the  more  paf- 
fionate  favourers  of  monarchy  declared  for  the  king,  as 
the  zealous  friends  of  liberty  fidcd  with  the  parliament. 
The  hopes  of  fuccefs  being  nearly  equal  on  both  fides, 
intereft  had  no  general  influence  in  this  conteft  :  So  that 
Round- head  and  Cavalier  were  merely  parties  of  princi* 
p|e  ;  neither  of  which  difowned  either  monarchy  or  li- 
berty :  but  the  former  party  Inclined  moft  to  the  republi- 
can part  of  our  government,  the  latter  to  the  monarch!* 
cal.  In  this  refpedt,  they  may  be  confidered  as  court  and 
country  party,  inflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy- 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  and  by  the  turbulent  fpirit 
of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men,  and  the  parti- 
zans  of  abfolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both  parties,  and 
formed  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
defigns  ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  perfecute  their 
adverfaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  fchifmatics. 
The  eftablifhed  clergy  were  epifcopal ;  the  non-confor- 
mifts  prelbyterians :    So  that  all  things  concurred   to 

throw 
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throw  the  former,  without  referve,  into  the  king*s  par- 
ty ;  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fatal  to 
the  king  firft,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  ma- 
ny confufions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at 
laft  reftored,  and  the  ancient  government  re-eftablifli- 
cd.  Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiler  by  the  example  of 
his  father ;  but  profecuted  the  fame  meafures,  though,  at 
firfl,  with  more  fecre^'y  and  caution.  New  parties  arofe, 
under  the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Tory^  which  have  con* 
tinued  ever  fince  to  confound  and  diftradt  our  govern- 
ment. To  determine  the  nature  of  thefe  parties  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  raoft  diiEcult  problems  that  can  be  met 
with,  and  is  a  proof  that  hiftory  may  contain  queftions^ 
as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  moft  abftra^  fcien- 
ces.  We  have  feen  the  C(mdu6l  of  the  two  parties,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  feventy  years,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  poffefled  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during 
peace  and  during  war :  Perfons,  who  profefs  themfelves 
of  one  fide  or  other,  we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  com- 
pany, in  our  pleafures,  in  our  ferious  occupations :  We 
ourfelves  are  conftrained,  in  a  manner,  to  take  party ; 
and  living  in  a  country  of  the  higheft  liberty,  every  one 
may  openly  declare  all  his  fentiments  and  opinions :  Yet 
are  we  at  a  lofs  to  tell  the  nature,  pretenfions,  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  fa£lions. 

When  wc  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory 
with  thofe  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the  moft  obvious 
difference  that  appears  between  them,  confifts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  paffive  obedience  and  indefeafible  right ;  which 
were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became 
the  aniverfal  doctrine,  and  were  efteemed  the  true  cha- 
rafteriftic,  of  a  Tory.  Were  thefe  principles  puflied 
into  their  moft  obvious  confequences,  they  imply  a  for- 
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inal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  ab- 
folute  monarchy ;  fince  nothing  can  be  a  greater  abfurdi- 
ty  than  a  limited  power,  which  muft  not  be  refifted,  even 
when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.  But  as  the  raoft  rational 
principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoife  to  paffion, 
.  it  is  no  wonder  that  th^fe  abfurd  principles  were  found 
too  weak  for  that  effeft.  The  Tories,  as  men,  were  ene- 
mies to  oppreflion  ;  and  alfo  as  Englifhmen,  they  were 
enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was, 
perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than  that  of  their  antagonifts  ;  but 
was  fufScvent  to  make  them  forget  all  their  general  prin- 
ciples, when  they  faw  themfelves  openly  threatened  with 
a  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  government.  From  thefe 
fentiments  arofe  the  Revolution ;  an  event  of  mighty 
confequence,  and  the  firmeft  foundation  of  Britifh  liber- 
ty.  The  conduft  of  the  Tories,  during  that  event,  and 
after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  infight  into  the  nature  of 
that  party. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affeftion  for  liberty,  and 
in  their  determined  refolution  not  to  facrifice  it  to  any 
abftraft  principle  whatfoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights 
of  princes.  This  part  of  their  charafter  might  juftly 
have  been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution,  from  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their 
compliances  with  a  court,  which  feemed  to  make  little 
fecret  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.  The  revolution  ihowed 
them  to  have  been,  in  this  refpeft,  nothing  but  a  genuine- 
court  party,  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  in  a  Britifli  go-, 
vemment :  That  is.  Lovers  of  liberty,  but  greater  lovers 
of  monarchy.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  they 
carried  their  monarchical  principles  farther,  even  ia 
praftice,  but  more  fo  in  theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree, 
confiftent  with  a  limited  government. 

Se- 
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Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor  affe£tions  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  Tettleraent  made  at 
the  Revolution,  or  with  that  which  has  fince  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  charader  may  feem  oppofite  to  the 
former  ;  fince  any  other  fettlement,  in  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  nation»  muft  probably  have  been  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to 
reconcile  contradiftions ;  and  this  contradiftion  is  not 
greater  than  that  between  paflive  obedience  and  the  re- 
finance employed  at  the  Revolution.  A  Tory,  there- 
fore,  fince  the  Revolution,  may  be  defined  in  a  few^ 
words,  to  be  a.  lover  of  monarchy,  though  without  aban- 
doning liberty ;  and  a  partizan  of  the  family  of  Stuart : 
As  a  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty, 
though  without  renouncing  monarchy ;  and  a  friend  to 
the  fcttleraent  in  the  Proteftarit  line, 

Thefe  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  J>ut  natural  additions  to 
the  principles  of  the  court  and  country  parties,  which 
are  the  genuine  divifions  in  the  Britifli  government.  A 
paflionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  difpleafed  at 
any  change  of  the  fucceffion,  as  favouring  too  much  of 
a  commonwealth :  A  paflionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought  to  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  interefts  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  real 
difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  loft  at  the  Re- 
volution, feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is 
now  aboliihed,  and  that  affairs  are  fo  far  returned  to 
their  natural  ftatc,that  there  are  at  prefent  no  other  par- 
ties among  us  but  court  and  country ;  that  is,  men  who, 
by  intercft  and  principle,  are  attached  either  to  monar- 
chy or  liberty.  The  Tories  h^ve  been  fo  long  obliged  to 
talk  in  tlie  republican  ftyle,  that  they  feem  to  have  made 

converts 
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converts  of  themfelves  by  their  hypocrify,  and  to  have 
embraced  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  language,  of  their 
adverfaries.  There  are,  however,  very  confidcrable  re- 
mains of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  preju- 
dices ;.  and  a  proof  that  court  and  country  are  not  our 
only  parties,  is,  that  alnioft  all  the  diflenters  fide  with 
the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  leaft  of  the  church 
of  England,  with  the  oppofition.  This  may  convince 
us,  that  fome  bias  ftill  hangs  upon  our  conftitution, 
fome  extrinfic  weight,  which  turns  it  from  its  natural 
courfe,  and  caufes  a  confufion  in  our  parties  *. 


ESSAY    X. 

Of  Supcrllttion  and  Entbufiafm, 

**  »T^H  AT  the  corruption  of  the  beft  things  produces 
"  X  the  worft,"  is  grown  into  a  maxim>  and  is  com- 
monly proved,  among  other  inftances,  by  the  pernicious 
effefts  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm,  tlie  corruptions  of 
true  religion. 

Thefe  two  fpecics  of  falfe  religion^  though  both  perni- 
cious, are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  contrary 
nature.     The  mind  of  man  is  fubjecl  to  certain  unac- 
countable 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  thefe  fifikys,  with  regard  to 
the  public,  tranfadions  in  the  laft  century,  the  Author,  on  more  ac* 
curate  examination,  found  reafon  to  retradl  in  his  Hiflory  of  Great 
Britain.  And  as  he  would  not  enflave  himfelf  to  the  fyfttms  of 
either  party,  neither  would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  principles  j  nor  is  he  afhamed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  miftakes.  Thefe  miftakes  were  indeed,  at  that  time,  al- 
Boft  univerfal  in  this  kingdom. 
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countable  terrors  and  apprehenfions,  proceeding  either 
from  the  unhappy  fituation  of  private  or  public  affairs, 
from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  difpofi- 
lion,  or  fr-om  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumftances. 
In  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dread- 
ed from  unknown  agents  ;  and  where  real  obje6ls  of  ter- 
ror are  wanting,  the  foul,  aftive  to  its  own  prejudice,  and 
foQering  its  predominant  inclination,  finds  imaginary 
ones,  to  whofe  power  and  malevolence  it  fets  no  limits. 
As  thefe  enemies  are  entirely  invifible  and  unknown,  the 
methods  taken  to  appeafe  them  are  equally  unaccounta- 
ble, and  confift  in  ceremonies,  obfervances,  mortifica- 
tions, facrifices,  prefents,  or  in  any  praftice,  however 
abfurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or  knavery  re- 
commends to  a  blind  and  terrified  credulity.  Weaknefs^ 
fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore, 
the  true  fources  of  fuperftition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  alfo  fubjedl  to  an  unaccounta- 
ble elevation  and  prefumption,  arifing  from  profpcrous 
fuccefs,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  ftrong  fpirits,  or 
from  a  bold  and  confident  difpofition.  In  fuch  a  ftate 
of  mind,  the  imagination  fwells  with  great,  but  confufed 
conceptions,  to  which  no  fublunary  beauties  or  enjoy- 
ments can  correfpond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  perifli- 
able  vanilhes  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a  full  range 
is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invifible  regions  or  world  of 
fpirits,  where  the  foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in 
every  imagination  which  may  beft  fuit  its  prefent  tafte 
and  difpofition.  Hence  arife  raptures,  tranfports,  and 
furprifiog  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  confidence  and  prefump- 
tion  ftiU  cncreafing,  thefe  raptures,  being  altogether  un- 
accountable, and  feeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
oar  oixlinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  that  Divine  being,   who  is  the  objedl  of 

devotion. 
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devotion.  In  a  little  time  the  infpired  perfon  comes  to 
regard  himfelf  as  a  diftinguiihed  favourite  of  the  Divi- 
nity ;  and  when  this  frenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is 
the  fummit  of  enthufiafm,  every  whimfy  is  confecrated ; 
Human  reafon,  and  even  morality  are  reje£ked  as  falla- 
cious guides ;  And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers  himfelf 
over,  blindly,  and  without  referve,  to  the  fuppofed  illap- 
.  fes  of  the  fpirit,  and  to  infpiration  from  above.  Hope, 
pride,  prefumption,  a  warm  imagination,  together  with 
ignorance,  are  therefore  the  true  fources  of  enthufiafm. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afford  occafion 
to  many  fpeculations ;  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  pre- 
fent,  to  a  few  refleftions  concerning  their  different  in. 
fluence  on  government  and  fociety. 

My  firft  refleftion  is,  That  fuperftition  is  favourable 
to  prieftly  power,  and  enthufiafm  not  lefs  or  rather  more 
contrary  to  it  than  found  reafon  and  philofophy.  As 
fuperftition  is  founded  on  fear,  forrow,  and  a  depreffion 
of  fpirits,  it  reprefents  the  man  to  himfelf  in  fuch  defpi- 
cable  colours,  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes, 
of  approaching  the  Divine  prefence,  and  naturally  has 
recourfe  to  any  other  perfon,  whofe  fanclity  pf  life,  or 
perhaps  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  fup- 
pofed more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To  him  the  fu- 
perftitious  intruft  their  devotions  :  To  his  care  they  re- 
commend their  prayers,  petitions,  and  facrifices :  And 
by  his  means  they  hope  to  render  their  addreffes  acce|>- 
table  to  their  incenfed  Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
Priefts,  who  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
a  timorous  and  abjecl  fuperftition,  which,  ever  diffident 
of  itfelf,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but  igno- 
rantly  thinks  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  Divinity  by  the 
mediation  of  his  fuppofed  friends  and  fervants.  As  fu- 
jperftition  is  a  confiderable  ingredient  in  almoft  all  reli- 
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gioQS,  even  the  moft  fanatical,  there  being  nothing  but 
})hiIofbphy  able  entirely  to  conquer  thefe  unaccountable 
terrors  ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almoft  every  feft  of 
religion  there  are  priefts  to  be  found  :  But  the  ftronger 
mixture  there  is  of  fuperftition,  the  higher  is  the  authori- 
ty of  the  priellhood. 

Oa  the    other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all  en- 
thufiafts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftics,  and 
have  exprefled  great  independence  in  their  devotion,  with 
a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions.     The 
Quakers  are  the  moft  egregious,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  the   moft  innocent  enthufiafts  that  have  yet  been 
known  ;   and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  fe£l  that  have  never 
admitted  priefts  among  them.     The  Independents,  of  all 
the  Englifh  feftaries,  approach  neareft  to  the  Quakers 
in  faxiaticifm,   and  in  their   freedom  from  prieftly  bon- 
dage.     The  Preft)yterians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  in  botli  particulars.     In  ftiort,  thig  obfervation  is 
founded  in  experience ;  and  will  alfo  appear  to  be  found- 
ed  in   reafon,   if  we   confider  that,   as   enthufiaftn   a- 
rifes  from  a  prefumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks 
itfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity  with- 
out any  hum^n  mediator.     Its  rapturous  devotions  are 
fo  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines  itfelf  actually  to  approach 
him  by  the  way  of  contemplation  and  inward  converfe  ; 
which  makes  it  negleft  all  thofe  outward  ceremonies  and 
obfervances,  to  which  the  affiftance  of  the  priefts  appears 
fo  requiftte  in  the  eyes  of  their  fuperftitious  votaries. 
The  £matic  confecrates  himfelf,  and  beftows  on  his  own 
perfon  a  facred  character,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms 
and  ceremonious  inftitutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

My  fecond  refledlion  with  regard  to  thefe  fpecies  of 
falie  religion  is,  That  religions,  which  partake  of  enthu- 
£afni,  are,  on  their  firft  rife,  more  furious  and  violent 
than  thofe  which  partake  of  fuperftition  ;  but  in  a  little 

time. 
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become  more  gentle  and  moderate.  The  violence  of 
this  fpecies  of  religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  a- 
nimatedby  oppofition,  appears  from  numberlefs  inllances; 
of  the  Anabaptifts  in  Germany,  the  Camifars  in  France, 
the  Levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Co- 
venanters in  Scotland.  Enthufiafm  being  founded  on 
ftrpng  fpirits,  and  a  prcfumptuous  boldnefs  of  charafter, 
it  naturally  begets  the  moll  extreme  refolutions ;  efpe- 
cially  after  it  rifes  to  that  height  as  to  infpirc  the  delud- 
ed fanatic  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  and 
with  a  contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reafon>  mora- 
lity, and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthufiafm  produces  the  moft  cruel  diforders 
in  human  fociety ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  tliunder  and 
tempeft,  which  exhauft  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  and 
leave  the  air  more  calm  and  ferene  than  before.    When 
the   firft   fire  of  enthufiafm  is   fpent,    men   naturally, 
in  all  fanatical  fefls,  fink  into  the  greateft  remiflhefs  and 
coolnefs  in  facred  matters ;  there  being  no  body  of  mtn 
among  them,  endowed  with  fufBcient  authority,  whofe 
interefl:  is  concerned  to  fupport  the  religious  fpirit :  No 
rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  obfervances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  prefervc  the  fa- 
cred principles  from  oblivion.     Superftition,  on  the  con- 
trary, fl:cals  in  gradually  and  infenfibly ;  renders  men 
tame  and  fubmiffive ;  is  acceptable  to   the  magifl:rate, 
and  feems  inofienfive  to  the  people :  Till  at  laft  the  priefl", 
having  firmly  eftablifhed  his  authority,  becomes  the  ty- 
rant and  difturber  of  human  fociety,  by  his  endlefs  con- 
tentions, perfecutions,  and  religious  wars.  How  fmooth- 
ly  did  the  Romifh  church  advance  in  her  acquifition  of 
power  ?  But  into  what  difmal  convulfions  did  flie  throw- 
all  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  it  ?  On  the  other  hand^ 
our  feftaries,  who  were  formerly  fuch  dangerous  bigots, 
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lire  now  become  very  free  reafoners ;  and  the  Quakers 
feem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deifts 
in  the  univerfe,  the  Literati,  or  the  difciples  of  Confu- 
cius in  China  ^* 

My  third  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  That  fuperfti* 
tion  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty,  and  enthufiafm  a  friend 
to  it.  As  fuperftition  groans  under  the  dominion  of 
priefts,  and  enthufiafm  is  deftrudlive  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
power,  this  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  prefent  obferva- 
tion. Not  to  mention,  that  enthufiafm,  being  the  infir- 
mity of  bold  and  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accom- 
panied with  a  fpirit  of  liberty  j  as  fuperftition,  on  the 
contrarj",  renders  men  tame  and  abjeft,  and  fits  them  for 
flavery.  We  learn  from  Englilh  hiftory,  that  during 
the  civilwars,  the  Independents  and  Deifts,  though  the 
iDoft  oppofite  in  their  religious  principles ;  yet  were  uni- 
ted in  their  political  ones,  and  were  alike  paiTionate  for  a 
commonwealth.  And  fince  the  origin  of  Whig  and  To- 
ry, the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  have  either  been  Deifts  or 
profeft  Latitudinarians  in  their  principles  ;  that  is,  friends 
to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to  any  particular  fe£t  of 
Chriftians:  While  the  fedlaries,  who  have  all  a  ftrong 
tinifture  of  enihufiafm,  have  always,  without  exception, 
concurred  with  that  party  jn  defence  of  civil  liberty. 
Tlie  refemblance  in  their  fuperftitions  long  united  the 
liigh-church  Tories  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  fupport 
of  prerogative  and  kinojly  power ;  though  experience  of 
tbe  tolerating  fpirit  of  the  Whigs  feems  of  late  to  have 
reconciled  the  Catholics  to  that  party. 

The  Molinifts  and  Janfenifts  in  France  have  a  thoufand 
anintelligible  difputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  man  of  fenfe :  But  what  principally  diftinguifh- 
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es  thefe  two  fefts,  and  alone  merits  attention^  is  the  dif- 
ferent fpirit  of  their  religion.  •  The  Molinift*  conduced 
by'the  Jefults,  arc  great  friends  to  fuperftition,  rigid  ob- 
fcrvers  of  external  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted 
to  the  authority  of  the  prieils  and  to  tradition.  The 
Janfenifts  are  entliufiafts,  and  zealous  promoters  of 
the  paffionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life ;  little 
influenced  by  authority ;  and,  in  a  word,  but  half 
Catholics.  The  confequences  are  exadlly  conformable 
to  the  foregoing  reafoning.  The  Jefuits  are  the  tyrants 
of  the  people,  and  the  flaves  of  the  court :  And  the  Jan- 
fenifts preferve  alive  the  fmail  fparks  of  the  love  of  liber- 
ty,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nation. 


ESSAY    XL     ' 

Of  the  Dignity  or  Meannefs  of  Human  Nature. 

THERE  are  certain  fefts  which  fecretly  form  tbera- 
felvcs  in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  faftions  in 
the  political ;  and  though  fometimes  they  come  not  to 
an  open  rupture,  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways 
of  thinking  of  thofe  who  have  taken  part  on  either  fide. 
The  pioft  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  fe£ls  founded 
on  the  different  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity  o£ 
human  nature ;  which  is  a  point  that  feems  to  have  di- 
vided philofophers  and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some-exalt  our 
fpecics  to  the  Ikies,  and  reprefent  man  as  a  kind  bi  hu- 
man demi-god,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and 
retains  evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  defcent.  Others 
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infill  npoti  the  blind  fides  of  human  nature,  and  can  dif- 
cover  nothing)  except  vanity,  in  which  man  furpaffes 
the  other  animals,  whom  he  affefts  fo  mucfe  to  defpife. 
If  an  author  poflefs  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  xleclama- 
tion,  he  commonly  takes  part  with  the  former :  If  his 
turn  lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws 
himfelf  into  the  other  extreme, 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  thofe  who  have  depre- 
ciated our  ^cies  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
expofed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  any 
bad  intention*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fenfible  that  a 
delicate  fenfe  of  morals,  efpecially  when  attended  with 
a  fplenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  difguft  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  him  confider  the  common  courle  of 
human  affairs  with  too  hiuch  indignation.  I  muft,  how- 
ever, be  of  opinion,  that  the  fentiment?  of  thofe  who  are 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  mankind,  arc  more  ad- 
vantageous to  virtue  than  the  contrary  principles,  which 
give  us  a  m.ean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a  man 
is  prepoflefled  with  a  high  notion  of  his  rank  and  charac- 
ter inlhe  creation,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  aft  up 
to  It,  and  will  fcorn  to  do  a  bafe  or  vicious  aflion,  which 
might  fink  him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his 
own  imagination.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our 
polite  and  falhionable  moralifts  infill  upon  this  topic,  and 
endeavour  to  reprefent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  well 
as  odious  in  itfelf. 

We  find  few  difputes  that  are  not  founded  on  fome 
ambiguity  in  the  expreffion  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  prefent  difpute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meannefs 
of  human  nature,  is'  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  confider, 
what  Is  real,   and  wiiat  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
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That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and  folly,  no  reafon- 
able  man  will  deny  :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  affixing 
the  term  w^hich  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame, 
tve  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  comparifon  than 
by  any  fixed  unalterable  ftandard  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extenfion,  and  bulk,  are 
by  every  one.acknowledged  to  be  real  things :  But  when 
we  call  any  animal  great  or  little,  we  always  form  a  fe- 
cret  comparifon  between  that  animal  and  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies ;  and  it  is  that  comparifon  which  regulates 
our  judgment  concerning  its  greatnefs,  A  dog  and  a 
horfe  rnay  be  of  the  very  fame  fize,  while  the  one  is  ad- 
mired for  the  greatnefs  of  his  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the. 
fmallnefs.  When  I  am  prefent,  therefore,  at  any  dif- 
pute,  I  always  confider  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  a  quef- 
tion  of  comparifon  or  not  that  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  con- 
troverfy ;  and  if  it  be,  whetlier  the  difputants  compare 
tlie  fame  objefts  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  wide- 
ly different. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparifon  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under  our 
fenfese  Certainly  this  comparifon  is  favourable  to  man- 
kind. On  the  one  hand,  we  fee  a  creature,  whofe 
thoughts  are  ndt  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either 
of  place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  refearches  into  the 
moft  diftant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe, 
to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ;  looks  backward  to 
confider  the  firft  origin,  at  leaft,  the  hiftory  of  human 
race;  calls  his  eye  forward  to  fee  the  influence  of 
his  aftions  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judgments  which 
will  be  formed  of  his  charafler  a  thoufand  years  hence  ; 
a  creature,  who  traces  caufes   and  effefts  to  a  great 

length 
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length  and  intricacy ;  extrafts  general  principles  from 
particular  appearances  ;  improves  upon  his  cUlcoveries ; 
correfts  his  miftakes  ;  and  makes  his  very  errors  profit- 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  prefented  with  a  crea- 
ture  the  very  reverfe  of  this ;  limited  in  its  obfervations 
and  reafonings  to  a  few  fenfible  objefts  which  furrcund 
it;  without  curiofity,  without  forefight;  blindly  con- 
dufted  by  inftinft,  and  attaining,  in  a  Ihort  time,  its 
utmoft  perfeftion,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  ad- 
vance a  fingle  ftep.  What  a  wide  difference  is  there  be- 
tween thefe  creatures  !  And  how  exalted  a  notion  muft 
we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  comparifon  of  the  latter  I 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  deftroy 
this  conclufion  :  Firft,  By  making  an  unfair  repreferita- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  and  infilling  only  upon  the  weaknefles  of 
human  nature.  And  fecondly,  by  forming  a  new  and 
fecret  comparifon  between  man  and  beings  of  the  moft 
perfect  wifdom.  Ambng  the  other  excellencies  of  man, 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much 
beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himfelf ;  and  is  not 
limited  In  his  conception  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
eafily  exalt  his  notions,  and  conceive  a  degi'ee  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make 
the  latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  caufe  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  fagacity  of  animals,  in  a 
manner,  to  difappear  and  vanifli.  Now  this  being  a^ 
point  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  hum'an  un- 
derftanding  falls  infinitely  Ihort  of  perfedt  wifdom,  it  is 
proper  we  Jhould  know  when  tliis  comparifon  takes 
place,  that  we  may  not  difpute  where  there  is  no  real 
difference  in  our  fentiments.  Man  falls  much  more 
fliort  of  perfeft  wifdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of 
perfccl  v/ifdom,  than  animals  do  of  man;  yet  the  latter 
difference    is  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing  but  a  com- 
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parifon  with  the  former  can  make  it  appear  of  little  iiio. 
jiicnt. 

It  is  alfo  ufiial  to  compare  one  man  with  another  ;  and 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wife  or  virtuous,  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  fpecies 
in  general.  That  we  may  be  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  way  of  reafoning,  wc  may  gbfervc,  that  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  wife  and  virtuous,  are  not  annexed 
to  any  particular  degree  of  thofe  qualities  of  wifdomand 
virtue  ;  but  arife  altogether  from  the  comparifon  we 
make  between  one  man  and  another.  When  we  fin4  a  man, 
who  arrives  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very  uncom- 
mon, we  pronounce  him  a  wife  man  :  So  that  to  fay, 
there  are  few  wife  men  in  tlie  world,  is  really  to  fay  no- 
thing;  fmce  it  is  only  by  their  fcarcity  that  they  merit 
that  appellation*  Were  the  Ipweft  of  our  fpecies  asf 
wife  as  TuUy  or  Lord  Bacon,  we  ftiould  ftill  have  rea- 
fon  to  fay  that  there  are  few  wife  men.  For  in  that  cafe, 
we  Ihould  exalt  pur  notions  of  wifdom,  and  fliould  not 
pay  a  fingular  honour  to  any  one  who  was  not  Angularly 
diftinguiftied  by  his  talents.  In  like  manner,  I  have  heard 
it  obfcrved  by  thoughtlefs  people,  that  there  ^re  few  women 
poffcffed  of  beauty,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  want  it ; 
not  confidering,  that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful 
only  on  fuch  as  pofFefs  a  degree  of  beauty  that  is  common 
to  them  with  a  few.  The  fame  degree  of  beauty  in  a 
ivoman  is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real  beau- 
ty in  one  of  our  fex. 

As  it  is  iifual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  fpecies,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  fi^ecics  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
compare  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  among  them- 
felves  ;  fo  we  often  compare  together  the  different  mo- 
tives or  aftuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  regulate  our  judgment  ^concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparifon  which  is  worth  our 

attention 
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attention,  oc  decides  any  thing  in  the  prefent  queflion. 
AVere  our  felfifh.  and  vicious  principles  ib  much  prcdo- 
minant  above  our  fecial  and  virtuous  as  is  affertcd  by 
i'ome  pliilofophcrs^  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a 
contemptible  notion  of  human  nature. 

There  is  much  of  a  difpute  of  words  in  all  this  con- 
iroverfy*  When  a  man  denies  the  fincerity  of  all  pub- 
lic fpirit  and  afFeftion  to  a  country  and  community,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt 
this  paffion  in  fo  clear  and  diftinfl;  a  manner  as  to  remove 
iiil  his  doubts  concerniiig  its  force  and  reality.  But 
when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  rejedl  all  private  friend- 
ihip,  if  no  intereft  or  felf.love  intermix  itfelf,  I  am  then 
coafident  that  he  abufes  terms,  and  confounds  the  ideas 
of  things ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  be  fo  fel- 
lifli,  or  rather  fo  ftupid,  as  to  make  no  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  and  give  no  preference  to 
qualities,  which  engages  his  approbation  and  elleem.  Is 
he  alfo,  fay  I,  as  infenfible  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be 
to  friendftiip  ?  And  does  injury  and  wrong  no  more  af- 
feft  him  than  kindnefs  or  benefits  ?  Impoffible  :  He  does 
not  know  hirafelf :  He  has  forgotten  the  movements  of 
his  heart ;  or  rather  he  makes  ufe  of  a  different  language 
from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  calls  not  things  by 
their  proper  names.  What  fay  you  of  natural  affe£lion? 
(I  fubjoin)  Is  that  alfo  a  fpecies  of  felf  love  ?  Yes  :  All 
is  felf-love.  Your  children  are  loved  only  becaufe  they 
ure  yours :  Your  friend  for  a  like  reafon :  And  your 
country  engages  you  only  fo  £ir  as  it  has  a  connexion 
with  yourfelf :  Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed,  nothing 
would  aSedl  you  :  You  would  be  altogether  una£tive 
and  infeofible :  Or,  if  you  ever  gave  yourfelf  any  move- 
ment, it  would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  defire  of  fame 
and  reputation  to  this  fame  felf.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  re- 
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ceive  your  interpretation  of  human  adions,  provided 
you  admit  the  fadls.  That  fpecies  of  felf  love,  which 
difplays  itfelf  in  kindncfs  to  others,  you  muft  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  aftions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occafions,  than  that  which  remains  in 
its  original  fliapc  and  form.  For  how  few  are  there, 
who,  having  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  do  not 
fpend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  thefe 
than  on  their  own  pleafures  ?  This  indeed,,  you  juftly 
obferve,  may  proceed  from  their  felf-love,  fmce  the  pro- 
fperity  of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief,  of 
their  pleafures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be  you 
alfo  one  of  thefe  felfifh  men,  and  you  are  fure  of  every 
one's  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  tofliock  your 
ears  with  tliefe  exprcflions,  the  felf  love  of  every  one, 
and  mine  among  the  reft,  will  then  incline  us  to  ferve 
you,'  and  fpeak  well  of  you, 

.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
aftray  thofe  philofophers  that  have  infifted  fo  much  on 
the  felfiflinefs  of  man.  In  the .  firft  place,  they  founds 
that  every  aft  of  virtue  or  friendftiip  was  attended  with'a 
fecret  pleafure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendfhip 
and  virtue  could  not  be  difinterefted.  But  the  fallacy 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  fentiment  or  paf&on 
produces  the  pleafure,  and  does  not  arife  from  it,  I 
feel  a  pleafure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  becaufe  I 
Jove  him  ;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  fake  of  that  plea- 
fure. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  tliat  the 
virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praife ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  vain- 
glorious men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  others.  But  this  alfo  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very 
ppjuft  in  thq  world,  when  they  find  any  tinfture  of  vani- 
ty 
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ty  in  a  laudable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  ac- 
count, or  afcribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  cafe 
is  not  the  fame  with  vanity  as  with  other  paflions, 
WTicre  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  feeraingly 
virtuous  action,  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  far 
it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  it  the  fole  actuating 
principle.  But  vanity  is  fo'^  dolcly  allied  to  virtue,  and 
to  love  the  feme  of  laudable  aftions  approaches  fo  near 
the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  their  own  fake,  that 
thefe  paffions  are  more  capable  of  mixture  than  any  o* 
ther  kinds  of  aifeftion ;  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
have  the  latter  without  fome  degree  of  the  former. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  tlys  paffion  for  glory  is  always 
warped  and  varied  according  to  the  particular  tafte  or 
dilpofition  of  mind  on  which  it  falls.  Nero  had  the 
fame  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot  that  Trajan  had  in 
governing  the  empire  with  juftice  and  ability.  To  love 
the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a  fure  proof  of  the  love 
of  virtue. 


ESSAY     XIL 

Of  Civil  Liberty. 

THOSE  ^hp  etnplpy  .their  pens  on  political  fub- 
jc&Sy  free  from  party-rage  and  party-prejudices, 
cultivate  a  fcience,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  moft 
to  public  utility,  and  even  to  tjie  private  fatisfaftion  of 
;Iiofc  who  addifl  thcmfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  I  am  apt, 
however,  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that  the  world  is  ftill 
too  jrpung  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics,  which 
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-will  remain  true  to  the  lateft  pofterity-  We  have  not  as 
yet  had  experience  of  three  thoufand  years ;  fo  that  not 
only  the  art  of  reafoning  is  ftill  imperfeft  in  this  fcience^ 
as  in  all  others,  but  we  even  want  fufficient  materials 
upon  which  we  can  rcafon.  It  is  not  fully  known,  what 
degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human 
Bature  is  fufceptible  of ;  nor  what  may  be  expected  of 
mankind  from  any  great  revolution  in  their  education, 
<:uftoms,  or  principles,  Machiavel  was  certainly  a 
great  genius ;  but  having  confined  his  ttudy  to  the  fu- 
rious and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or 
to  the  little  diforderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  rea- 
fcnings,  efpccially  upon  monarchical  government,  have 
been  found  extremely  defeftive ;  and  there  fcarcely  is 
any  maxim  in  his  Prince,  which  fubfequent  experience 
has  not  entirely  refuted..  A  weak  prince,  fays  he,  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  good  counfel ;  for  if  he  confult  with 
fcveral,  he  will  not  be  able  to  chufe  among  their  diffe- 
rent  counfels.  If  he  abandon  himfelf  to  one,  that  mini- 
ftcr  may,  perhaps,  have  capacity;  but  he  will  not 
long  be  a  minifter  :  He  will  be  fure  to  difpoffefs 
bis  mafter,  and  place  himfelf  and  his  family  upon 
the  throne.  I  mention  this  among  many  inftances 
of  the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding  in  a  great 
jiieafure  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of 
the  world  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Al- 
mc^  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  governed 
by  their  minifte/s,  and  have  been  fo  for  near  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  yet  no  fuch  event  l^wer  happened,  or  can 
poflibly  happen.  Sejanus  might  palMtik  dethroning  the  Cae- 
fars  ;  but  Fleury,  tho'  ever  fo  vicious,  could  not,  while 
in  his  fenfes,  entertain  the  leaft  hopes  of  difpoffeffing  tho 
BourbonSf 
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Trade  was  never  efteemed  an  affair  of  Hate  till  the  laft 
century ;  and  there  fcarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  po- 
litics who  has  made  mention  of  it  *.  Even  the  Italians 
have  kept  a  profound  fifence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it 
has  now  engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  minifters 
of  ftale  as  of  fpeculative  reafoners.  The  great  opulence, 
grandeur,  and  military  atchievements  of  the  two  maritime 
powers,  feem  firft  to  have  inftrufted  mankind  in  the  im- 
portance of  an  extenfive  commerce? 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  effay  to  make  a 
full  comparifon  of  civil  liberty  and  abfolute  government, 
and  to  Ihowthe  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the 
latter,  I  began  to  entertain  a  fufpicion^  that  no  man  in 
this  age  was  fufficiently  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertake 
ing;  and  that  whatever  any  one  fliould  advance  on  that 
head,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further  exr 
perience,  and  be  rejefted  by  pofterity.  Such  mighty  re- 
volutions have  happened  in  human  affairs,  and  fo  many 
events  have  arifen  contrary  to  the  cxpeftation  of  the  an- 
cients, that  they  are  fqfficient  to  beget  the  fufpicion  of 
ftill  further  changes. 

It  had  been  pbferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts 
and  fciences  arofe  among  free  nations ;  and  that  the  Per- 
fians  and  Egyptians,  notwitftanding  their  eafe,  opulence, 
and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards  a  relifti  in 
thofe  finer  pleafures,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion by  the  Greeks,  amidft  continual  wars,  attended  with 
poverty,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners. 
It  had  alfo  been  obferved,  that  when  the  Greeks  loft  their 

liberty, 

*  Xenop^oa  mentions  it  ;  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any 
advantage  to  a  ilate.  zUt  Ui  if*tr$^U  i^xn  rs  vrixn,  &c.  JCen.  Hlero^ 
Piito  totally  excludes  it  from  his  imaginary  republic.  De  legj- 
^3  lib.  iy. 
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liberty,  though  they  increafed  mightily  in  riches,  by 
means  of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander ;  yet  the  ans,  from 
that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never 
fince  been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learn- 
ing was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at 
that  time  in  the  univerfe ;  and  having  met  with  fo  favour- 
able a  foil,  it  made  prodigious  flioots  for  above  a  cen- 
tury ;  till, the  decay  of  liberty  produced  alfo  the  decay  of 
letters^  and  fpread  a  total  barbarifm  over  the  world* 
From  thefe  two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double 
in  its  kind,  and  fhowed  the  fall  of  learning  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  wdl  as  its  rife  in  popular  ones.  Longi- 
lius  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  juftified  in  afferting,  that 
the  arts  and  fciences  could  never  flourifii  but  in  a  free 
government :  And  in  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed 
by  feveraj  eminent  writers  *  in  our  own  country,  who 
either  confined  their  view  merely  to  ancient  fa£ls,  or  en- 
tertained too.  great  a  partiality  in  the  favour  of  that  form 
of  government  eftabliftied  amongft  us. 

But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid  to  the  inftan- 
ces  of  modem  Rome  and  of  Florence  ?  Of  which  the  for- 
mer carried  to  perfedion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture, 
painting,  and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned 
under  tyranny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefts  ;  while 
the  latter  made  its  chief  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
after  it  began  to  lofe  its  liberty  by  the  ufurpation  of  the 
femily  of  Medici.  Arioflo,  Taffo,  Galileo,  more  than 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  not  bom  in  repub- 
lics. And  though  the  }L.Qmbard  fchool  was  famous  as 
well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  fmal* 
left  fhare  in  its  honours,  and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the 
other  Italians  in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences* 
Rubens  eftabliftied  his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amfter- 

dan;  \ 
*  Mr  Addifon  and  Lord  Shaftefbury. 
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dam :  Drefden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  polite- 
ncfs  in  Germany. 

But  the  moft  eminent  inllance  of  the  flouriihing  of 
Icaraing  in  abfolute  governments  is  that  of  France,  which 
fcarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  eftabliflicd  liberty,  and  yet  has 
carried  the  arts  and  fciences  as  near  perfei^ion  as  any 
other  nation.  The  Englifli  are  perhaps  greater  philofo- 
phers;  the  Italians  better  painters  and  muficians;  the 
Romans  were  greater  orators :  But  the  French  are  the 
only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once 
philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hillorians,  painters^  archi- 
teds,  fculptors,  and  muficians.  With  regard  to  th^  ftage, 
they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  far  excelled 
the  Englifh ;  and,  in  common  life,  they  have  in  a  great 
meafure  perfected  that  art,  the  moil  ufeful  and  agreeable 
of  any,  P  Art  de  Vivrcj  the  art  of  fociety  and  conver- 
fation. 

If  we  coniider  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  and  polite  arts 
in  our  own  country,  Horace's  obfervation  with  regard 
to  the  Romans  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  applied  to  the 
Britifli. 

Sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manferunt,  hodieque  mancnt  vejiigia  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftyle  have  been  very 
much  neglefled  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  fcarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
firft  polite  profe  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is  ftiU 
alive  *.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  efleemed  elegant 
writers.  The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Milton,  is 
altogether  ftiflF  and  pedantic,  though  their  fenfe  be  excel- 
lent. 

•  Br.  Swift. 
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lent.  Men  in  tUis  country  ha\^e  been  fo  much  occupied 
in  the  great  difputcs  of  religion,  politics,  and  philofophy, 
that  they  had  no  reliih  for  the  feemingly  minute  ob- 
fervations  of  grammar  and  criticifm.  And  though  this, 
turn  of  thinking  muft  have  confidcrably  improved  our 
fenfe  and  pur  talent  of  reafoning^  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that,  even  in  thofe  fciences  above  mentioned,  we  have 
not  any  ftandard-book  which  we  can  tranfinit  to  pofte* 
rity :  and  the  utmoft  we  have  to  boaft  of  are  a  few  efluys 
towards  a  more  juft  philofophy ;  which  indeed  promife 
well,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached  any  degree  of  per^ 
feSlion. 

It  has  become  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  never  flourilh  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex- 
perience than  the  foregoing  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
fciences.  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progrefs  through 
Tyre,  Athens,  Syracufe,  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Antwerp,  floUand,  England,  &c-  we  ihall  always 
find  it  to  have  fixed  its  feat  in  free  governments.  The 
three  greateft  trading  towns  now  in  Kurope  are  London, 
Amfterdam,  and  Hamburgh ;  all  free  cities,  and  pcoteft- 
ant  cities,  that 'is,  enjoying  a  double  liberty.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  the  great  jealoufy  entertain- 
ed of  late  with  regard  to^the  commerce  of  France,  feems 
to  prove,  that  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain  and  infal- 
lible than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  fubjefts  of  an 
abfolute  prince  may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce  as 
well  as  in  learning. 

Durft  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  un- 
certainty, I  would  aflert,  that,  notwithftanding  the  efforts 
of  the  French,  there  is  fomething  hurtful  to  commerce 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  abfolute  government,  and 
infeparable  from  it ;  though  the  reafon  I  ftiould  affign  for 

thi^ 
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this  opinion  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly infifted  on.  Private  property  feems  to  rae  almoft 
as  fecure  in  a  civilized  European  monarchy  as  in  a  re- 
public ;  nor  is  danger  much  apprehended  in  fuch  a  go- 
vernment from  the  violence  of  the  fovereign,  more  than 
we  commonly  dread  harm  from  tliunder  or  earthquakes, 
or  any  accident  the  moft  unufual^and  extraordinary. 
Avarice,  the  fpur  of  induftry,  is  fo  obftinate  a  paffion, 
and  works  its  way  through  fo  many  real  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties, that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  feared  by  any  imagi- 
nary danger,  which  is  fo  fraall,  that  it  fcarcely  admits  of 
calculation.  Commerce,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is 
apt  to  decay  in  abfolute  governments,  not  becaufe  it  ia 
there  lefs  fecure,  but  becaufe  it  is  lefs  honourabte.  A 
fiibordination  of  ranks  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and  place,  muft  be  ho- 
noured above  induftry  and  riches.  And  while  thefe  no- 
dons  prevail,  all  theconfiderable  traders  will  be  tempted 
to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in  order  to  purchafe  fome 
of  thofe  employments  to  which  privileges  and  honours 
are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which 
lime  has  produced  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  abfolute, 
leem  to  have  undergone,  in  modem  times,  a  great  change 
for  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domeftic 
raanageracnt.  The  balance  of  power  is  a  fecret  in  po- 
filics  fully  kno.wn  only  to  the  prefent  age ;  and  I  muft 
add,  that  the  internal  police  of  ftates  has  alfo  received 
great  improvements  within  the  laft  century.  We  are 
informed  by  Salluft,  that  Cataline's  army  was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  acceffion  of  the  highwaymen  about  Rome ; 
though  I  believe,  that  all  of  that  profeffion,  who  are  at 
prefent  difperfed  over  Europe,  would  not  amount  to  a 

regiment. 
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regiment.  In  Cicero^s  pleadings  for  Milo^  I  find  thia 
argument,  among  others,  made  ufe  of  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  not  aflaffinated  Clodius.  Had  Milo,  faid  he, 
intended  to  have  killed  Clodius^  he  had  not  attacked  him 
in  the  day-time,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  city  :, 
He  had  waylaid  him  at  night  near  the  fuburbs,  where  it 
might  have  been  pretended  that  he  was  killed  by  rob- 
bers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  accident  would  have  fa- 
voured the  deceit.  This  is  a  furprifing  proof  of  the  loofe 
policy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and  force  of  thefe 
robbers ;  fince  Clodius  *  was  at  that  time  attended  by- 
thirty  flaves,  who  were  completely  armed,  and  fuflScient- 
ly  accuftomed  to  blood  and  danger  in  tlie  frequent  tu- 
mults excited  by  that  feditious  tribune. 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in 
modem  times,  yet  monarchical  government  feems  to 
have  made  the  greateft  advances  towards  perfeftion.  It 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies^  what  was 
formerly  faid  in  praife  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  They  are  found  fuf- 
ceptible  of  order^  method,  and  conftancy,  to  a  furprifing 
degree.  Property  is  there  fecure ;  induflry  encouraged  ; 
the  arts  flourifti ;  and  the  prince  lives  fecure  among  his 
fubjecls,  like  a  father  among  his  children.  There  are 
perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two  hun- 
dred abfolute  princes,  great  and  fmal),  in  Europe  ;  and, 
allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two  thoufand  monarchs 
or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them  :  Yet 
of  thefe  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  fo  bad  as  Tiberius,  Calijjula,  Nero,  or  Domltian^ 
who  were  four  in  twelve  amongft  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  mud,  however,  be  confefled,  that,  though  monarchical 

goveru- 
*  Vide  Afc.  Ped.  in  Orat.  pro  Milone. 
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governments  have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones  in 
gentlenefs  and  ftability,  they  are  ftill  inferior.  Our  mo- 
dern  education  and  culloms  inftil  more  humanity  and 
moderation  than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely  the  difadvantages  of  that  form 
of  government- 

But  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjcfture, 

which  feems  probable,  but  which  pofterity  alone  can 

fully  judge  of.     I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 

governments  there  is  a  fource  of  improvement,  and  in 

popular  governments  a  fource  of  degeneracy,  which  in 

time  will  bring  thefe  fpecies  of  civil  polity  ftill  nearer  an 

equality.     The  greateft  abufes  which  arife  in  France, 

the  moll  perfeft  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not 

from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes  beyond  what  are 

to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but  from  the  expenfive^ 

unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  oflevyi'ngthcm^ 

by  which  the  induftry  of  the  poor,  efpecially  of  the  pea- 

fants  and  farmers,  is  in  a  great  meafure  dilbonraged,  and 

a^culture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  flavifli  employment- 

But  to  whofe  advantage  do  thefe  abufes  tend  ?  If  to  that 

of  the  nobility,  they  might  be  efteemed  inherent  in  that 

form  of  government,  fince  the  nobility  are  the  true  fup- 

ports  of  monarchy ;  and  it  is  natural  their  intereft  fhould 

be  more  confulted,  in  foch  a  conftitution,  than  thnt  of  the 

people.      But  the  ndbility  are  in  reality  the  chief  lofers 

by  this  oppreffion,  fince  it  ruins  their  eftates  and  beggars 

their  tenants.     The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  financiers, 

2  race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole 

kingdom.     If  a  prince  or  minifter,  therefore,  fliould  a- 

rifc,  endowed  with  fufficient  difcernment  to  know  his 

own  and  the  public  intereft,  and  with  fufficient  force  of 

mind  to  break  through  ancient  cuftoms,  we  might  expeft 

to  fee  thefe   abufes  remedied ;  in  which  cafe,  the  difFer- 

Voi.,  J^  G  ence 
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ence  between  that  abfolute  government  and  our  free  one 
would  not  appear  fo  confiderable  as  at  prefent. 

The  fource  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments,  confifts  in  the  praclice  of  contrafting 
debt  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxes 
may  in  time  become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the 
property  of  the  ftate  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.     This  practice  is  of  modern  date.     The  Athe- 
nians, though  governed  by  a.  republic,  paid  near  two  hun- 
dred/^r  cent,  for  thofe  fums  of  money  which  any  emer- 
gence made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  borrow,  as  we  learn 
from   Xenophon  *.     Among  the  moderns,  the   Dutch 
firft  introduced  the  praflice  of  borrowing  great  fums   at 
low  intereft,  and  have  well  nigh  ruined  therafelves  by  it. 
Abfolute  princes  have  alfo  contrafted  debt ;  but  as  an 
abfolute  prince  may  make  a  bankruptcy  when  he  pkafes, 
his  people  can  never  be  oppreffed  by  his  debts.     In  po- 
pular governments,  the  people,  and  chiefly  tliofe  who 
have  the  higheft  offices,  being  commonly  the  public  cre- 
ditors, it  is  difficult  for  the  ftate  to  make  ufe  of  this  re. 
medy,  which,  however  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary, 
is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.     This  therefore  feems  to 
be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens  all  free  go- 
vemments,  efpecially  our  own,  at  the  prefent  junfture  of 
affairs.   And  what  a  ftrong  motive  is  this  to  increafe  our 
frugality  of  public  money ;  left,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  re- 
duced, by  the  multij^licity  of  taxes,  or,  what  is  worfe,  by 
our  public  impotence  and  inability  for  defence,  to  curfe 
our  very  liberty,  and  wifli  ourfelves  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
fervitude  with  all  the  nations  that  furround  us  ? 

ESSAY 
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Of  Eloquence. 

nr^HOSE  who  confidcr  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
JL  human  kind,  as  reprefcnted  in  hiftory,  are  entei\ 
tained  with  a  fpeftacle  fiill  of  pleafure  and  variety,  and 
fee  with  furprife  the  manners,  cuftoras,  and  opinions  of 
the  fame  fpecies  fufccptiblc  of  fuch  prodigious  changes  in 
different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  obferv- 
cd,  that  in  civil  hiftory  there  is  found  a  much  greater 
uniformity  than  in  the  hiftory  of  learning  and  fcicnce, 
and  that  the  wars,  negociations,  and  politics  of  one  age, 
refemble  more  thofe  of  another,  tlian  the  tafte,  wit^ 
and  fpeculative  principles,  Intereft  and  ambition,  ho- 
nour and  fhame,  friendfliip  and  enmity,  gratitude  and  re- 
venge, are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  tranfadlions  ; 
and  thefe  paffions  are  of  a  very  ftubborn  and  intraftable 
nature,  in  comparifon  of  the  fentiments  and  underftand- 
ing,  which  are  eafily  varied  by  education  and  example. 
The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Romans  in 
tafte  and  fcicnce  than  in  courage  and  virtue. 

But,  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely  differ- 
ent, it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  this  latter  period  of 
human  learning  is  in  many  refpefts  of  an  oppofite  cha- 
rafter  to  the  ancient ;  and  if  we  be  fuperior  in  philofo- 
phy,  we  are  ftill,  notwitlifianding  all  our  refinements; 
much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  fo  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  fpeaking  in 
public ;  and  fome  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 

G  2  talents. 
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talents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philofopher,  to  be  of  an 
'  inferior  nature  to  thofe  which  are  requifite  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,'  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of 
them,  but  one  accorapliflied  orator  ;  and  whatever  praif- 
cs  the  other  celebrated  fpeakers  might  merit,  they  were 
ftill  efteemed  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could 
fcarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deferved  to  be 
placed  precifely  in  the  fame  rank,  and  pofTeffed  the.  fame 
degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  Caelius,  Curio,  Hortcnfius, 
Caefar,  rofe  one  above  another :  But  the  greateft  of  that 
age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  nioft  eloquent  fpeaker 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome-  Thofe  of  fine  tafte, 
however,  pronounced  this  judgment  of  the  Roman  ora-. 
tor,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them  furpaf- 
fed  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that 
they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfeflion  of  their  art^ 
which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded  human  force 
to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero 
declares  himfelf  .diffatisfied  with  hrs  own  performances  ; 
nay,  even  with  thofe  of  Demofthenes.  Ita  funt  avida  t^ 
eapaces  7ne<2  aures^  fays  he,  llf  f^mper  altquid  mmenfum^ 
infinitumque  deftderani. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone 
poffefies  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legif. 
lature  fuch  numerous  affemblies  as  can  be  fuppofed  to 
lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
England  to  boaft  of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerating: 
^^:>:.i^  '  the  great  men  who  have  done  honour  to  our  country,  we 
exult  in  our  poets  and  philofophers ;  but  what  orators 
are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  are  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  to  be  met  witli  ?  There  are  found,  indeed, 
in  our  hiftories,  the  names  of  feveral  who  direfted  the* 
refolutions  of  our  parliament :  But  neither  themfelves 

nor 
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nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preferve  their  fpccch^ 
es ;  and  the  authority  which  they  poffeffed  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  their  experience,  wifdoni,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  prefent  there  are 
above  half  a  dozen  fpeakers  in  the  two  houfes,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the 
fame  pitch  of  eloquence  ;  and  no  roan  pretends  to  give 
any  one  the  preference  above  the  relh  This  feems  to 
nie  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of  them  have  attained 
much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the  fpe. 
cies  of  eloquence  which  they  afpire  to,  gives  no  exercifc 
to  the  fublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reach- 
ed by  ordinary  talents  and  a  flight  application.  A  hun- 
dred  cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  a 
chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can  write  verfes 
with  fuch  fpirit  and  elegaqce  as  Mr  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demofthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  mod  remote 
parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  moft  celebrated  fpeClacle  of  the 
world  *.  At  London  you  may  fee  men  fauntering  in 
the  court  of  requefis,  while  the  moft  important  debates 
are  carrying  on  in  the  two  houfes ;  and  many  do  not 
think  themfelves  fufficiehtly  compenfated,  for  the  lofing 
of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  moft  cele* 
brated  fpeakers.  When  old  Gibber  is  to  aft,  the  curio- 
fity  of  feveral  is  more  excited  than  when  our  prime  mi- 
nifter  is  to  defend  himfelf  ffom  a  motion  for  his  removal 
or  impeachment.  s 

Even  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
G  3  of 

^  Ne  illud  quidcm  iqteiligunt,  non  aiodo  ita  memoriae  proditum 
«ffie,  fed  ita  neceKe  fuiife,  cum  Demofthenes  didurus  eifet,  ut  con- 
Cttiios,  audiendi  caufa,  ex  tota  Grecia  iiereat.  At  cum  idi  Attici 
£cniit,  non  modo  a  corona  (quod  eft  ipfum  miferablle)  fed  etiam 
ab  adroeatis  rellnquuntur.  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoiibus* 
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of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  ftrokes,  that 
ihe  ftyle  or  fpecies  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more 
fubiime  than  that  which  modem  orators  afpire  to»    How 
abfurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm  fpeak- 
ers,  to  make  ufe  of  an  apoftrophe,  like  that  noble  one  of 
Demofthenes,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Quintilian  and  Lon- 
ginus,  when  juftifying  the  unfuccefsful  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  he  breaks  out.  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  No :  You 
have  not  erred.     I  fwear  by  the  manes  of  thofe  heroes 
who  fought  for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  plains  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea,     Who  could  now  endure  fuch  a  bold  and 
poetical  figure  as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  de- 
fcribing  in  the  raofl  tragical  terras  the  crucifixion  of  a 
Jlonian  citizen :  •*  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this 
fccne,  not  to  Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our 
flate,  not  to  thofe  who  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name, 
not  even  to  men,  but  to  brute  creatures  :  or,  to  go  far- 
ther, Ihould  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  moft  defolate  foli- 
tude  to  the.  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  Ihould  I  furely  fee 
thofe  rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  fo  enormous  aa 
aClion  *.**     With  what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  muft  fuch 
a  fentence  be  furrounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  caufe  it  to 
make  any  impreffion  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble 
art  and  fubiime  talents  are  requifite  to  arrive,  by  juft  de- 
grees,  at  a  fentiment  fo  bold  and  excefllve  r  To  inflame 
the  audience,  fo  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  fpeaker 
in  fuch  violent  paffions,  and  fuch  elevated  conceptions  : 

And- 

*  The  original  is ;  Quod  fi  Hec  non  sd  civcs  RomaDos,  non  ad 
ftliquos  amicos  noflrae  civltatis,  non  ad  cos  qui  populi  Romanl  no- 
mcn  audjffcnt  j  dcnique,  fl  non  ad  homines,  vcrum  ad  beflias  j  aut 
ctiam,  ut  longius  progrcdiar,  fi  In  aliqua  dcfcrtiffima  folitudlnc,  ad 
faxa  &  ad  fcopulos  hsec  conquer!  &  dcplorare  vellem,  tamen  om« 
nia  muta  atque  inanima,  tauta  &  tarn  iadigna  rcrum  atrocitatc  com- 
movercntur.  Cig,  in  Ver. 
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And  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  arti- 
fice by  which  all  tHis  is  effectuated !  Should  this  fenti- 
ment  even  appear  to  us  exceffisre,  as  perhaps  it  juftly 
may,  it  will  at  leaft  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  llyle  of 
ancient  eloquence,  where  fuch  fwelling  expreflions  were 
not  rejefted  as  wholly  raonftrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expreffion, 
was  the  vehemence  of  aajgnobjerved  in  the.  ancient  ora- 
tors.  The  fupplofio  ^£^  or  ftamping  with  the  foot, 
was  one  of  the  mod  ufual  and  moderate  geftures  which 
they  made  ufe  off  ;  thougli  that  is  now  efteemed  too  vio- 
lent, either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  mod  violent 
paffions  which  are  there  reprefented. 

One  is  foraewhat  at  a  lofs  to  what  caufe  we  may  a- 
fcribe  fo  fenfible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  later  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal : 
The  moderns  have  applied  therafclves,  with  great  induf- 
try  and  fuccefs,  to  all  the  other  arts  and  fciences :  And 
a  learned  nation  poffeffes  a  popular  government ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  feems  rcquifite  for  the  full  difplay  of 
thefe  noble  talents :  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advan- 
tages,  our  progrefs  in  eloquence  is  very  inconfiderable, 
in  comparifon  of  the  advances  which  we  have  made  in 
all  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  affert,  that  the  ftrains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unfuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modern  orators  ?  Whatever  reafons  may  be  »ade  ufe 

G4  of 

f  Ubi  dolor  ?  Ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  etiam  ex  infantium  ingeniis 
clicere  voces  &  querelas  folet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nulla  cor- 
poris ;  firons  noa  percufla,  non  femur  ^  pedis  (quod  mmmum  ejl) 
luiQa  fupplofio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  inflammare  noftros  ani  • 
flos  -,  fomnum  ifto  lopo  vix  tenebamus. 

Cicero  tic  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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of  to  prove  this,  I  am  perfuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  unfound  and  unfatisfadory. 

Firft,  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the 
flourilhing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws,  in  every  ftate,  were  but  few  and  fimple,  and 
the  decifion  of  caufes  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  left  to  the 
equity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  judges.     The  ftudy  of 
the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupation,  requiring 
the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finiih  it,  and  incompati- 
ble with  every  other  ftudy  or  profeflion.     The  great 
ftatefmen  and  generals  among  the  Romans  were  all  law- 
yers ;  and  Cicero,  to  fhow  the  facility  of  acquiring  this 
fcience,  declares,  that  in  the  r^iidft  ofall  his  occupations, 
he  would  undertake,  5h  a  few  days,  to  make  himfelf  a 
complete  civilian.     Now,  where  a  pleader  addreffes  him- 
felf to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has  much  more  roonx 
to  difplay  his  eloquence,  than  where  he  mull  draw  his 
arguments  from  ftrift  laws,  ftatutes,  and  precedents.     In 
the  former  cafe,  many  circumftances  muft  be  taken  in  ;. 
many  perfonal  confiderations  regarded  ;  and  even  favour 
and  inclination,  which  it  belongs  to  the  orator^  by  his  art 
and  eloquence,  to  conciliate,  may  be  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  equity.     But  how  (hall  a  modem  lawyer 
have  leifure  lo  quit  his  toilfome  occupations,  in  order  ta 
gather  the  flowers  of  Parnaffus  ?  Or  what   opportunity 
fhall  he  have  of  difplay  ing  them,  amidft  the  rigid  and 
fubtle  arguments,  objcdions,  and  replies,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of?  The  greatefl  genius,  and  great- 
eft  orator,  who  fliould  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, after  a  month's  ftudy  of  the  laws,  would  only  la- 
bour to  make  himfelf  ridiculous* 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumftance  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  difcouragcraent  to  elor 
quence  in  modem  times :  But  I  affert,  that  it  will  not 
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entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It 
may  banifti  oratory  from  Weftminller-hall,  but  noc 
from  either  boufe  of  parliament.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Areopagites  exprefsly  forbad  all  allure- 
ments of  eloquence ;  and  forae  have  pretended  that  in 
the  Greek  orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there 
is  not  fo  bold  and  rhetorical  a  ftyle  as  appears  in  the 
Roman.  But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  Atl>enians  carry 
their  eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affairs  of 
flate  were  canvaffed,  and  the  liberty,  happinefs^  and  ho- 
nour of  the  republic  were  the  fubjedl  of  debate  ?  Dif. 
putes  of  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others, 
and  give  the  fuUeft  fcope  to  eloquence ;  and  fuch  dii- 
putes  are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  elo. 
quence  is  owing  to  the  fuperior  good  fenfe  of  the  mo- 
derns, who  reject  with  difdain  all  thofe  rhetorical  tricks 
employed  to  feduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing 
but  folid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.     If  a. 
man  be  accufed  of  murder,  the  fact  mufl:  be  proved  by 
witneffes  and  evidence ;  and  the  laws  will  afterwards 
determine  the  punifhment  of  the  criminal.     It  would  be 
ridiculous   to  defcribe,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  horror  and 
cruelty  of  the  attion  :  To  introduce  the  relations  of  the 
dead  ;  and,  at  a  fignal,  make  them  throw  therafelves  at 
the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring  juftice  with  tears  and 
lamentations :  And  ftill  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to 
employ  a  pifture  reprefenting  the  bloody  deed,  in  order 
to  move  the  judges  by  the  difplay  of  fo  tragical  a  fpec-* 
tacle  ;  though  we  know  that  this  artifice  was  fometimes. 
pradlifed  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *.     Now,  banifli  the  pa- 
thetic from  public  difcourfes,  and  you  reduce  the  fpeak- 
ers  merely  to  modem  eloquence ;  that  is,  to  good  fenfe^ 
delivered  in  proper  expreffion. 

Per-. 
*  QuintiL  lib.  vr,  cap.  u 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  tliat  our  modem 
cuftoms,  or  our  fuperior  good  fenfe,  if  you  will,  fhould 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  refcrved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  paflSons,  or  elevaU 
the  imagination  of  their  audience ;  but  I  fee  no  reafon 
why  it  ftiould  make  them  defpair  abfolutely  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  that  attempt.  It  fliould  make  them  redouble  their 
art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  feem 
alfo  to  have  been  on  their  guard  againft  this  jealoufy  of 
their  audience  ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding 
it  *.  They  hurried  away  with  fuch  a  torrent  of  fubUme 
and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leifure  to 
perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  confider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by 
any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius 
and  eloquence,  firft  inflamed  himfelf  with  anger,  indig- 
nation, pity,  forrow ;  and  then  communicated  thofe  im- 
petuous movements  to  his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  fenfe  thaa 
Julius  Gaefar  ?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know, 
was  fo  fubdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence 
that  he  was  in  a  manner  conftrained  to  change  his  fet- 
tled purpofe  and  refolution,  and  to  abfolve  a  criminal, 
whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to 
condemn. 

Some  objeftions,  I  own,  notwithftanding  his  vaft-  fuc- 
cefs,  may  lie  againft  fome  pafFages  of  the  Roman  orator^ 
He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  ftrik- 
ing  and  palpable  :  The  divifions  of  his  difcourfe  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  fchools  :  And  his  wiC 
difdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or 
jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addreifed  himfelf  to  an 
audience  much  lefs  refined  than  the  Roman  fenate  or 

judges. 
•  Longinus^  cap,  15. 
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judges.  The  loweft  vulgar  of  Athens  were  his  fove- 
reigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  *.  Yet  is  his 
manner  more  chafte  and  auftere  than  that  of  the  other. 
Could  it  be  copied,  its  fuccefs  would  be  infallible  over  a 
modem  affembly.  It  Is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjufted 
to  the  fenfe  :  It  is  vehement  reafoning,  without  any  ap. 
pearance  of  art :  It  is  difdain,  anger,  boldnefs,  freedom, 
involved  in  a  continued  ftream  of  argument :  And  of  all 
human  produflions,  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  prefett 
to  us  the  models  which  approach  -  the  neareft  to  per- 
fe£tion. 

TTiirdly,  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  diforders  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes  of  which 
the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much  ampler 
matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among  the 
modems.  Were  there  no  Verres  or  Cataline,  there 
v/ould  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reafon  can  have  no 
great  influence,  is  evident.  It  would  be  eafy  to  find  a 
Philip  in  modern  times  ;  but  where  ihall  we  find  a  De- 
mofthenes ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 

want  of  genius  or  of  judgment  in  our  fpeakers,  who 

cither  found  themfelves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 

of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejecled  all  fuch  endeavours  as 

unfuitable  to  the  fpirit  of  modem  aflemblies  ?  A  few  fuc- 

cefsfijl  attempts  of  this  nature  might  roufe  the  genius  of 

the  nation,  excite  tlie  emulation  of  the  youth,  and  ac- 

cufiom  our  ears  to  a  more  fublime  and  more  pathetic 

elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  entertained 

with.     There  is  certainly  fomething  accidental  in  the 

firft  rife  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.     I 

doubt  whether  a  very  fatisfadlory  reafon  can  be  given, 

why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all  its  refinements 

fix>m 
*  Sice  NOTE  [D]. 
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from  Greece,  could  ^tain  only  to  a  relilh  for  ftatuaiy» 
painting,  and  architefture,  without  reaching  the  praftice 
of  thefe  arts :  While  modern  Rome  has  been  excited 
by  a  few  remains  found  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity, 
and  has  produced  artifts  of  the  greateft  eminence  and  dif- 
tiHftion,  Had  fuch  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as 
Waller's  for  poetry,  arifen,  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
liberty  began  to  be  fully  eftabliftied,  and  popular  affem* 
bliesto  enter  into  all  the  moR  material  points  of  govern- 
ment ;  I  am  perfuaded  fo  illultrious  an  example  would 
have  given  a  quite  different  turn  to  Britifh  eloquence, 
and  «iade  us  reach  the  perfc6lion  of  the  ancient  model. 
Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honour  to  their  coun- 
try, as  well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  philofophers 
and  Britifh  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as  Britifh 
Archimedefes  and  Virgils. 

It  is  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a  falfe  tafte  in  poe- 
try or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  coraparifon  and  reflexion. 
It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true, 
and  from  the  want  of  perfedl  models,  to  lead  men  into  a 
jufter  apprehenfioui  and  more  refined  relifh  of  thofe  pro- 
duftions  of  genius.  When  thefe  appear,  they  foon  unite 
all  fuffrages  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their  natural  and 
powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even  the  moft  prejudiced* 
to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The  principles  of 
every  paffion,  and  of  every  fentiment,  is  in  every  man  ; 
and  when  touched  properly,  they  rile  to  life,  and  warm 
the  heart,  and  convey  that  fatisfadlion  -by  which  a  work 
of  genius  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  adulterate  beauties  of 
a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And  if  this  obfervation  be 
true  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal  arts,  it  muft  be  pecu- 
liarly  fo  v/ith  regard  to  eloquence ;  which,  being  merely 
calculated  for  the  public,  and  for  men  of  the  world,  caa- 

nct^ 
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not,  with  any  pretence  of  reafon,  appeal  from  the  people 
to  more  refined  judges ;  but  rauft  fubmit  to  the  public 
vcrdift,  without  referve  or  limitation.  Whoever,  up- 
on comparifon,  is  deemed  by  a  common  audience  the 
grcateft  orator,  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  pronounced 
fuch  by  men  of  fcience  and  erudition.  And  though  an 
indifferent  fpeaker  may  triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be 
cfteemed  altogether  perfedl  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  fatis- 
fied  with  his  accomplifEments,  and  know  not  in  what  he 
is  defeftive ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arifes,  he 
draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immediately 
appears  fuperiorto  his  rival. 

Now  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  fublime  and  paffionate,  is  of  a  much  juftcr  tafte  than 
the  modem,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational ;  and,  if 
properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and 
authority  over  mankind.  We  are  fatisfied  with  our  me- 
diocrity, becaufe  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing 
better :  But  the  ancients  had  experience  of  both,  and  upon 
comparifon,  gave  the  preference  to  that  kind  of  which 
they  have  left  us  fuch  applauded  models.  For,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  our  modem  eloquence  is  of  the  fame  ftyle  or 
fpecies  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denominated  At- 
tic eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  fubtile,  which 
inftnided  the  reafon  more  than  afTefted  the  paffions,  and 
never  raifed  its  tone  above  argument^n^pmmon  dif- 
courfe. .  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  iSSfts  among  tlie 
Athenians,  and  of  Calvus  among  the  Romans.  Thefe 
were  efteemed  in  their  time ;  but  when  compared  witli 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  eclipfed  like  a  taper 
when  fet  in  the  rays  of  a  meridian  fun.  Thofe  latter  ora. 
tors  poffefled  the  fame  elegance  and  fubtilty,  and  force  of 
argument,  with  the  former;  but  what  rendered  them 
chiefly  adrnirable,  was  that  pathetic  and  fublime,  which, 

on 
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on  proper  occafions,  they  threw  into  their  difcourfe, 
and  by  which  they  commanded  the  refolution  of  their 
audience. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  we  have  fcarcely  had  any 
inflance  in  England,  at  leaft  in  our  public  fpeakers.  In 
^  our  writers  we  have  had  fome  inftances,  which  have  met 
with  great  applaufe,  and  might  aflure  our  ambitious  youth 
of  equal  or  fuperior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of 
ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  produftions, 
with  all  their  defefts  in  argument,  method,  and  precifion, 
contain  a  force'  and  energy  which  our  orators  fcarcely  • 
ever  aim  at ;  though  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  an  elevated 
llyle  has  much  better  grace  in  a  fpeaker  than  in  a  writer. 
And  is  affured  of -more  prompt  and  more  aftonifliing  fuc- 
cefs.  It  is  there  feconded  by  the  grace.of  voice  and  ac- 
tion :  The  movements  are  mutually  communicated  be- 
tween  the  orator  and  the  audience  :  And  the  very  afpeft 
of  a  large  alTembly,  attentive  to  the  difcourfe  of  one  man, 
muft  infpire  him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  fufficient  to 
give  a  propriety  to  the  ftrongeft  figures  and  exprcfllons. 
It  IS  true,  there  is  a  great  prejudice  againft  fet  fpeechea- 
and  a  man  cannot  efcape  ridicule,  who  repeats  «  difcourfe 
as  a  fchool  boy  does  his  leffon,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
tiling  that  has  been  advanced  in  thecourfe  of  the  debate. 
But  where  is  the  necelTity  of  falling  into  this  abfurdity  ? 
A  public  fpeaker  muft  know  beforehand  the  queftion  un. 
der  debate.  He  may  comixjfe  all  the  arguments,  ob- 
jeftions,  and  anfwers,  fuch  as  he  thinks  will  be  moil  pro- 
per or-his  difcourfe  *.  If  any  thing  new  occur,-he  may 
lupply  It  from  his  invention ;  nor  will  the  difference  be 

very 

fnJ.lI!"'   ^'l  "V""  '*''^*°»''«  ^ho  compofed  and  wrote  i« 
IZ'         Pe„cl«.  a  m.n  of  bufinef.  and  a  man  of  fenfe.  if  cVex 
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very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary 
compofitions.  The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the 
fame  impetus  or  force  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  mo- 
tion ;  as  a  veffel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on 
its  courfe  for  fome  time  when  the  original  impulfe  is 
fufpended, 

I  fliall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  even 
though  our  modern  orators  fhouW  not  elevate  their  ftyle» 
or  afpireto  a  rivalfliip  with  the  ancients ;  yet  is  there,  in 
moll  of  their  fpeeches,  a  material  defeft,  which  they 
might  correft,  without  departing  from  that  compofcd  air 
of  argument  and  reafoning  to  which  they  limit  their  am- 
bition* Their  great  affeflation  of  extemporary  difcour- 
fes  has  made  thera  rejeft  all  order  and  method,  which 
feeras  fo  requifite  to  argument,^  and  without  which  it 
is  fcarcely  poffible  to  produce  an  entire  conviftion  on 
the  mind.  It  is  not  that  one  would  recommend  many 
divifions  in  a  public  difcourfe,  unlefs  the  fubjeft  very  evi- 
dently  oiBfers  them ;  but  it  is  eafy,  without  this  formality, 
to  obferve  a  method,  and  make  that  method  confpicuous 
to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely  pleafed  to  fee  the 
arguments  rife  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will  re- 
tain a  more  thorough  perfuafion  than  can  arife  from  the 
ftroDgeft  reafons  which  are  thrown  together  in  confufion. 


ESSAY    XIV. 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences* 

NOTHING  requires  greater  nicety  in  our  inquiries 
concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  difiinguifh  ex- 

aftly 
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.  ^Qly  what  is  owing  to  chance,^  and  what  proceeds  from 
cs^ufes ;  nor  is  there  any  fiibjecl  in  which  an  author  is 
more  liable  to  deceive  himfelf  by  falfe  fubtleties  and  re- 
finements.  To  fay  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance, 

•  cuts  Ihorts  all  farther  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves 
the  writer  in  the  fame  flate  of  ignorance  with  the^reft  of 
mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  certain  and  ftable  c'aufes,  he  may  then  difplay  his 
ingenuity  in  afligning  thefe  caufes  ;  and  as  a  man  of  zny 
fubtlety  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  in  this  particular,  he  has 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelUng  his  volumes,  and  dif- 
covering  his  profound  knowledge  in  obferving  what 
efcapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  dillinguifliing  between  chance  and  caufes  muft 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  fagacity  in  confiderw 
ing  ever}'  particular  .incident.  But  if  I  were  to  affign  any 
general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  diflinftion,  it 
would  be  the  following  :  "  What  depends  upon  a  few 
perfons  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  chance^ 
or  fecrct  and  unknown  caufes :  What  arifes  from  a  great 
number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and 
known  caufes."/' 

•  Two  natural  reafons  may  be  afligned  for  this  rule, 
Firft,  If  you  fuppofe  a  dye  to  have  any  bias,  however 
fniall,  to  a  particular  fide,  this  bias,  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in 
a  great  nun-'ber,  and  will  call  the  balance  entirely  to 
\hat  fide.  In  like  manner,  when  any  caufes  beget  a  par- 
ticular inclination  or  paffion,  at  a  certain  time  and  a- 
tnong  a  certain  people,  though  many  individuals  may  e- 
fcape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by  paflions  peculiar  to 
themfelves ;  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  feized  by 
the  common  affe£lion,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all  their 
«i6Vians* 

.Sccondh% 
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Secondly,  Thofc  principles  or  caufes  which  are  fitted 
ro  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  groffer  and 
more  ftubbom  nature,  lefs  fubjeft  to  accidents,  and  lefs 
influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  thofe  which 
operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  fo  de- 
licate and  refined,  that  the  fmalleft  incident  in  the  health, ' 
cduicatton,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  perfon,  is  fufficient 
to  divert  their  courfe  and  retard  their  operation  ;  nor  is 
it  poflible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  ob- 
fervations.  Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  af- 
fure  us  concerning  their  influence  at  another,  even  tho* 
all  the  general  circumftances  Ihould  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  doraeftic  and  the  gradual, 
revolutions  of  a  ftate  muft  be  a  more  proper  fubject  of 
reafoning  and  obfervation  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent, which  are  commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons, 
and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than 
by  general  paflions  and  interefts.  The  depreflion  of  the 
lords,  and  rife  of  the  commons  in  England,  after  the  fla* 
tutes  of  alienation,  and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  induf- 
try,  are  more  eafity  accounted  for  by  general  principles, 
than  the  depreflion  of  the  Spaniih  and  rife  of  the  French 
monarchy  after  the  death  of  Charles  Quint.  Had  Har- 
ry IV.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  Span- 
iards, and  Philip  IL  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles  II.  been 
Frenchmen,  the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  nations  had  been  en- 
tirely  reverfed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  more  eafy  to  account  for  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom  than  for 
that  of  learning ;  and  a  ftate  which  fliould  apply  itl'elf  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  aflured  of 
fuccefs  than  one  which  Ihould  cultivate  the  other.  A- 
varice,  or  the  defire  of  gain,  is   an  univerfal  paifion^ 

Vol.  I.  H  which 
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which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all 
perfons  ;  but  curiofity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a 
very  limited  influence,  and  requires  youth,  leifure,  edu- 
cation, genius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any  per- 

•  fon.  You  will  never  want  bookfellers  while  there  are 
buyers  of  books ;  but  there  may  frequently  be  readers 
where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes,  of  people,  ne- 
ceffity  and  liberty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland ; 
but  ftudy  and  application  have  fcarcely  produced  any 
eminent  writers. 

y^  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  no  fubjeCt 
in  which  we  muft  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in 
tracing  the  hiirory  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  left  we  af- 
fig-n  caul'es  which  never  exifted,  and  reduce  what  is  mere- 
ly contingent  to  ftable  and  univerfal  principles.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  the  fciences  in  any  ftate  are  always  few  in 
number  ;  the  paflion  which  governs  them  limited ;  their 
tafte  and  judgment  delicate,  and  eafily  perverted ;  and 
their  application  difturbed  with  the  fmalleft  accident. 
Chance  therefore,  or  fecret  and  unknown  caufes,  muft 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  all  the 
refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reafon  which  induces  me  not  to  afcribe 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  perfons 
who  cultivate  the  fciences,  with  fuch  allonifhing  fuccefs 
as  to  attraft  the  admiration  of  pofterity,  be  always  kWy 
in  all  nations  and  all  ages,  it  is  impoflible'  but  a  fiiare  of 
the  fame  fpirit  and  geiiius  muft  be  antecedently  diflTufed 
throughout  the  people  among  whom  they  arife,  in  order 
to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  earlieft  infan- 
cy, the  tafte  and  judgment  of  thofe  eminent  writers.  The 
mafs  cannot  be  altogether  infipid  from  which  fuch  refin- 
ed fpirits  are  extracted.  "  There  isa  Ggd  within  us",  fays 
Ovid,  **  who  breailics  that  divine  fire  by  uhich  we  are  ani* 
«  mated  ** 
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mated  *."  Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim  to 
infpiration.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  fupertia- 
tural  in  the  cafe.  Their  fire  is  riot  kindled  from  hea- 
ven :  It  only  runs  along  the  earth ;  is  caught  from  one 
breafl  to  another ;  and  bums  brighteft  where  the  mate- 
rials are  beft  prepared  and  moft  happily  difpofedy/  The 
queftion,  therefore,  concerning  the  riJe  and  progrefs  of 
the  arts  and  fciences  is  not  altogether  a  queftion  concern- 
ing the  tafte,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning 
thofe  of  a  whole  people;  and  may  therefore  be  account- 
ed for  in  fome  meafure  by  general  caufes  and  principles. 
I  grant  that  a  man,  who  Ihould  inquire  why  fuch  a  parti- 
cular poet,  as  Homer  for  inftance,  exifled  at  fuch  a  place, 
in  fuch  a  time,  would  throw  himfelf  headlong  into  chi- 
maera,  and  could  never  treat  of  fuch  a  fubjecl  without 
a  multitude  of  falfe  fubtleties  and  refinements.  He  might 
as  well  pretend  to  give  a  reafon  why  fuch  particular  ge- 
nerals as  Fabius  and  Scipio  lived  in  llome  at  fuch  a  time, 
and  why  Fabius  cariie  into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For 
fuch  incidents  as  thefe,  no  other  reafon  can  be  given  than 
that  of  Horace : 

Scit  genius,  hatale  comes,  qui  temper  ataftrum. 
Naturae  Deus  humaiiae,  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodquc  caput,  Vultu  miitabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

But  I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  many  cafes  good  reafons 
toight  be  given  why  fuch  a  nation  is  more  polite  and 
learned,  at  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
At  lead  this  is  fo  curious  a  fubjedl,  that  it  were  a  pity  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  befbre  we  have  found  whether  it  be 

H  2  fuf^ 

^  £fl  Jbeus  in  nobis  ^  agitante  calefcimus  iUo  : 
Impetus  hie,  (acrae  femina  mentis  habet. 
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fufceptiblc  of  reafonitig,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  ge- 
neral principles. 

My  firfl:  obfcrvation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is  impo£. 
•fible  for  the  arts  and  fcienccs  to  arife  at  firft  among  any 
people,  unlefs  that  people  enjoy  the  bleffing  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  iirft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  feek  no  farther  fecurity  a- 
gainfl  mutual  violence  and  injullice  than  the  choice  of 
ibme  rulers,  fc:w  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  impli- 
cit confidence,  without  providing  any  fecurity,  by  laws 
or  political  infiitutions,  againft  the  violence  and  injuftice 
of  thefe  rulers.     If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a  fmgle 
perfon,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquett  or   by  the 
ordinary  courie  of  propagation,  increafe  to  a  great  raul. 
titude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impofiible  in  his  own  per- 
fon to  execute  every  office  of  fovereignty  in  every  place, 
muft  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior  magiftrates,'who 
preferve  peace  and  order  in  their  refpeclive  diftrifts.    As 
experience  and  education  have  not  yet  refined  the  judge- 
ments of  men  to  any  confiderable  degree,  the  prince,  who 
is  hlmfelf  unreftrained,  never  dreams  of  reftraining  his 
minifters,  but  delegates  his  full  authority  to  every  one 
whom  he  fets  over  any  portion  of  the  people.     All  ge- 
neral  laws  are  attended  with  inconveniences  when  applied 
to  particular  cafes  ;  and  it  requires  great  penetration  and 
experience,  both  to  perceive  that  thefe  inconveniences 
are  fewer  than  what  refult  from  full  difcretionary  powers 
in  ever}'-  niagiftrate,  and  alfo  to  difcern  what  general  laws 
are  upon  the  whole  attended  with  fevveft  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fo  great  difliculty,  that  men  may  have 
ma<le  fome  advances,  even  in  the  fublime  arts  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and  imagina- 
tion affifts  their  progrefs^  before  they  have  arrived  at 

any 
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any  great  refinement  in  their  municipal  laws,  where  fre- 
auent  trials  and  dilijcent  obfervation  can  alone  dired:  their 
improvements.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a 
barbarous  monarch,  unrellrained  and  uninllrudled,  will 
ever  become  a  legiflator,  or  ^iiik  of  retraining  his  Ba- 
iliav/s  in  every  province,  or  even  his  Cadis  in  every  vil- 
lage. We  are  told,  that  the  late  Czar,  though  aftuated 
Avith  a  noble  genius,  and  fmit  with  the  love  and  admira- 
tion  of  European  arts ;  yet  profefled  an  elkei-u  for  the 
Turkifh  policy  in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  fuch 
lumraary  decifions  of  caufes  as  are  praflifed  in  that  bar- 
barous monarchy,  where  the  judges  are  not  reftrained  by 
any  methods,  forms,  or  lav/s.  He  did  not  perceive  how 
contrary  fuch  a  pradice  would  have  been  to  all  his  other 
endeavours  for  refining  his  people.  Arbitrary  power,  in 
all  cafes,  is  foraewhat  oppreffive  and  debafing ;  but  it  is 
altogether  ruinous  and  intolerable  when  contracted  into 
a  fmall  compafs  ;  and  becomes  ftill  worfe,  when  the  per- 
fon  who  poCfefles  it  knov/s  that  the  time  of  his  authority 
is  limited  and  uncertain.  Habct  fuhjeSlos  ianquam  fuos  ; 
'uHes^  ut  alicnos  *.  He  governs  thefubje£ts  with  full  au- 
thority, as  if  they  were  his  Qwn;  and  with  negligence  or 
tyranny,  as  belonging  to  another.  A  people,  governed 
after  fuch  a  manner,  are  flaves  in  the  full  and  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  impcffible  they  can  ever  afpire  to 
any  refinements  of  tafte  or  reafon.  They  dare  not  fo 
much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  neceifaries  of  life  in  plenty 
or  fecurity. 

To  expefl,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  fliould 
take  their  firfl  rife  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expeft  a  contra- 
diclion.  Before  thefe  refinements  have  taten  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninflrudlcd;  and  not  having 
knowledge  fufficient  to  make  him  fcnfible  of  the  neceffity 

H  3  of 
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of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  Is^ws,  he  dele- 
gates his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magiftrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debafes  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  poflible  that,  before 
fcience  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  poffefs 
fo  much  wifdom  as  tq  become  a  legiflator,  and  govern 
his  peoole  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  oif  their  fel- 
Jow-fu^efts,  it  might  be  poffihle  for  that  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment to  be  the  firft  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences.  But 
that  fuppofition  feems  fcarcely  to  be  confiftent  or  ra- 
tional. 
^  It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  ftate, 
may  be  fupported  by  as  few  la\ys  as  a  barbarous  monar- 
chy,  and  may  entruft  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  ma- 
giftrates or  judgcjs.  But,  befides  that  the  frequent  elec- 
tions by  the  people  are  a  confiderable  check  upon  autho- 
'rity,  it  is  impofllble  but  in  time  the  neceffity  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  magiftrat€$,  in  order  to  preferve  liberty,  muft  at 
laft  appear,  and  give  rife  to  general  laws  and  ftatutes* 
The  Roman  confuls,  for  fome  time,  decided  all  caufes 
without  being  confined  by  any  pofitive  ftatntes,  till  the 
people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience,  created  the 
decemvirs,  who  promulgated  the  twelve  tables ;  a  body 
of  laws,  which,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  equal  in 
bulk  to  one  Englifh  aft  of  parliament,  were  almoft  the 
only  written  rules  which  regulated  property  and  punifli- 
ment,  for  fome  ages,  in  that  famous  republic.  They 
were,  however,  fufficient,  together  with  the  forms  of  a 
free  government,  to  fecure  the  lives  and  propetties  of 
the  citizens  ;  to  exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion  of 
another ;  and  to  proteft  every  one  againft  the  violence 
find  tyranny  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the 
fciences  may  raife  their  heads  and  flourilh  :  But  never 
can  have  being  amidft  fuch  a  fcene  of  oppreffion  and  fla- 

very 
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very  as  always  refults  from  barbarous  monarchies,  where 
the  people  alone  are  reftrained  by  the  authc5rity  of  the 
magiftrates,  and  the  raagiftrates  are  not  reftrained  by  any 
law  or  ftatute.  An  unlimited  defpotifm  of  this  nature, 
Mobile  it  exifts,  eiFeftually.  puts  a  ftop  to  all  improve- 
ments, and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge. 
which  is  requifite  to  inftru£t  them,  in  the  advantages 
arlfing  from  a  better  police  and  more  moderate  autho- 
rity. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  ftates.     Though 
a  republic  ihould  be  barbarous,  it  necelTarily,  by  an  in- 
fallible operation,  gives  rife  to  law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  in  the  other  fcien* 
ces.     From  law  arifcs  fecurity ;  from  fecurity  curiofity ; 
and  from  curiofity  knowledge.     The  latter  flaps  of  this 
progrefs  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former  are  al- 
together ncceflary,     A  republic  without  laws  can  never 
have  aay  duration. .  On  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchical 
government,  law  arifes  not  neceffarily  from  the  forms  of 
government.     Monarchy,  when^abfolute,  contains  even 
fomething  repugnant  to  law*     Great  w  ifdom  and  reflec- 
tion can  alone  reconcile  them.    But  fuch  a  degree  of 
wifdom  can  never  be  expeAed  before  thp  greater  refine. 
ments  a^d  improvements  of  human  reafon.     Thefe  re- 
finements require  curiofity,  fecurity,  and  law.    The  firft 
growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  fciences  can  pever  be 
expected  in  defiX)tic  governments. 

There  are  other  caufes  which  difcourage  the  rife  of 
the  refined  arts  in  defpotic  governments ;  though  I  tako 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magiftrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certs^y  fprings  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments  :  Emulation  too,  in  every  accomplifliment,  muft 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened;  and  genius  and 

H  4  capa- 
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capacity  have  a  fuller  fcope  and  career.  All  thefe  caufes 
render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nurfery  for  the 
arts  and  fciences,  * 

The  next  obfervation  which  I  fliall  make  on  this  head 
is,  That  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rife  of  polite- 
nefs  and  learning,  than  a  number  of  neighbouring  and 
independent  ftales,  connefted  together  by  Commerce  and 
policy*  The  emulation  which  naturally  ariff^  among 
thofe  neighbouring  ftates,  is  an  obvious  fource  of  im- 
provement :  Bui  what  I  would  chiefly  infift  on  is  the 
flop  which  fuch  limited  territories  give  both  to  power 
and  to  authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  fmgle  perfon  has  great 
influence,  foon  become  abfolute  ;  but  fmall  ones  change 
naturally  into  commonwealths.     A  large  government  is 
accuftomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny  ;  becaufe  each  a£k  of 
violence  is  at  firft  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being 
diitant  from  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  ex- 
cites any  violent  ferment.     Befides,  a  large  government, 
though  the  whole  be  difcontented,  may  by  a  little  art  be 
kept  in  obedience  ;    while  a  part,    ignorant  of  the  refo- 
lutions  of  the  reft,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or 
infurreftion.     Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  fuperllt- 
tious  reverence  for  princes,   which  mankind  naturally 
contraft  when  they  do  not  often  fee  the  fovereign,  and 
when  many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with  hina  fo 
as  to  perceive  his  weakneffes.     And  as  large  ftates  can 
afford  a  great  expcnce,  in  order  to  fupport  the  pomp  of 
majefty,  this  is  a  kind  of  fafcination  on  men,  and  natu- 
rally contributes  to  the  enflaving  of  them. 

In  a  fmall  government,  any  aft  of  oppreffion  is  imme- 
diately known  throughout  the  whole  :  The  murmurs  and 
difcon tents  proceeding  from  it  are  eafily  communicated  : 
And  the  indignation  arifes  the  higher,  -becaufe  the  Tub- 
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jeds  are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  fuch  flates,  that  the 
diilance  is  very  wide  between  therafelves  and  their  fove- 
reign.  "  No  man,"  faid  the  prince  of  Conde,  "  is  a  he- 
"  ro  to  his  valet  de  cbambreJ'^  It  is  certain  that  ad^ 
jniration  and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible 
towards  any  mdrtal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convin- 
ced even  Alexander  himfelf  tliat  he  was  not  a  god :  But 
I  fuppofe  that  fuch  as  daily  attended  him  could  eafily, 
from  the  nuraberlefs  weakneffes  to  which  he  was  fub- 
jed,  have  given  him  many  ftill  more  convincing  proofs 
-  of  his  humanity. 

But  the  divifions  into  fmall  flates  are  favourable  to 
learning,  by  flopping  the  prbgrefs  of  authority  as  well  as 
that  of  power.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fafcina- 
tion  upon  men  as  fovereignty,  and  is  iequally  deftruflive 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination.  But  where 
a  number  of  neighbouring  ftates  have  a  great  intercourfe 
of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealoufy  keeps  them 
from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  tafte  and  of  reafoning,  and  makes  them  exa. 
mine  every  work  of  art  with  the  ^eateft  care  and  accu- 
racy.  The  contagion  of  popular  opinion  fpreads  not  fo 
eafily  from  one  place  to  another.  It  readily  receives  a 
check  in  fome  flate  or  other,  where  it  concuis  not  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and 
reafon,  or  at  leaft  what  bears  them  a  ftrong  refemblance, 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obftacles,  and  unite  the  moll 
rival  nations  into  an  efteem  and  admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a  clufter  of  little  principalities  which  foon 
became  republics ;  and  being  united,  both  by  their  near 
neighbourhood  and  by  the  ties  of  the  fan^e  language  and 
interefi,  they  entered  into  the  clofeft  intercourfe  of  com- 
merce and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy  climate, 
a  foil  not  unfertile,  and  a  nioft  harmonious  and  compre- 

henfivc 
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henfive language  ;  fo  that  every  circumftance  among  that 
people  feemed  to  favour  the  rife  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
Each  city  produced  its  feveral  artifts  and  philofophers, 
who  refofed  to  yield  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics :  Their  contention  and  debates  fliar; 
pened  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of  objects  was  prc« 
fented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  challenged  the  pre- 
ference to  the  reft  :  and  the  fciences,  not  bemg  dwarfed 
by  the  reftraint  of  authority,  were  enabled  to  make  fuch 
confiderable  {hoots,  as  are,  even  at  this  time,  the  objeAs 
of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman  Chriftian  or  Catho- 
lic church  had  fpread  itfelf  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
had  engroffed  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  being  really 
one  large  ftate  within  itfelf,  and  united  under  one  head ; 
this  variety  of  fefts  immediately  difappeared,  and  the  Pe- 
ripatetic   philofophy  was   alone  admitted  into   all   the 
Schools,  to  the  utter  depravation  of  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing. But  mankind  having  at  length  thrown  off  this  yoke, 
affairs  are  now  returned  nearly  to  the  fame  fituation  as 
before,  and  Europe  is  at  prefent  a  copy  at  large  of  what  * 
Greece  was  formerly  a  pattern  in  miniature.     We  have 
fcen  the  advantage  of  this  fituation  in  fcveral  inftances. 
What  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Cartcfian  philofophy, 
to  which  tnz  French  nation  fliowed  fuch  a  ftrong  propen- 
fity  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  but  the  oppofi- 
tion  made  to  it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who 
foon  difcovered  the  weak  fides  of  that  philofophy  ?  The 
fevered -fcrutiny  which  Newton's  theory  has  undergone^ 
proceeded  not  from  his  own  countrymen,  but  from  fo- 
reigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obftacles  which  it 
meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  will  pro- 
bably go  down  triumphant  to  the  lateft  pofterity.     The 
Englilh  are  become  fedible  of  the  fcandalous  licentiouf- 
pefs  of  their  ftage,  from  the  example  of  the  French  de- 

ccncjr 
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cency  and  morals.  The  French  are  convinced,  that  their 
theatre  has  become  fomewhat  efieminate  by  too  much 
love  and  gallantry ;  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more 
mafculine  tafte  of  fome  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  feems  to  be  a  pretty  confiderable  ftock 
of  politenefs  and  fcience ;  which,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  ma- 
ny  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expefted  to  ripen  into 
fomething  more  perfeft  and  finifhed  than  what  has  yet 
artfen  from  them.  But  China  is  one  vaft  empire,  fpeak- 
ing  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  fympathifing 
in  the  fame  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher^ 
fuch  as  Confucius,  was  propagated  eafily  from  one  cor- 
ner  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  rcr 
lift  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion.  And  pollerity  was 
not  bold  enough  to  difpute  what  had  been  univerfally 
received  by  their  anceftors.  This  feems  to  be  one  na- 
tural reafon  why  the  fciences  have  made  fo  flow  a  pro^ 
grefs  in  that  mighty  empire  *. 

If  we  confider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all  thes 
four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  moft  broken  by  feas,  ri- 
vers, and  mountains  ;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Hence  thefe  regions  were  naturally  divided  into, 
feveral  diftinft  governments.  And  hence  the  fciences 
arofe  in  Greece ;  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto,  the  moft 
conftant  habitation  of  them, 

I  have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  interup- 
tions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attended 
with  fuch  a  deftrudion  of  ancient  books  and  the  records 
of  hiftory,  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  by  breaking  the  progrefs  of  authority,  and  de- 
throning the  tyrannical  ufurpers  over  human  reafon.  In 
this  particular,  they  have  the  fame  influence  as  interrup- 
tions in  political  governments  and  focieties,     Confider 

th^ 
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the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the  ancient  philofophers  to  ihe 
feveral  mafters  in  each  fchool,  and  you  will  be  convin- 
ced, that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  a  hundred 
centuries  of  fuch  a  fervile  philofophy-  Even  the  Eclec- 
tics, who  rofe  about  the  age  of  Augufrus,  notvvithftand- 
ing  their  profeffing  to  choofe  freely  what  pleafed  them 
from  every  different  feft,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  flavifh 
and  dependant  as  any  of  their  brethren ;  fmce  they  fought 
for  truth,  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  feveral  fchocls  ;  where 
they  fuppofed  flie  muft  neceffarily  be  found,  though  not 
united  in  a  body,  yet  difperfed  in  parts.  Upon  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  thofe  feels  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
Platonifts  and  Pythagoricians,  could  never  regain  any 
credit  or  autJjorlty  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  fubmitting,  with  fuch 
blind  deference,  to  tliofe  new  feels  which  have  attempted 
to  gain  an  afcendant  over  them. 

The  third  obfervation  which  I  fiiall  form  on  this  head, 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is, 
"  That  though  the  only  proper  nurfery  of  thefe  iloble 
plants  be  a  free  flate,  yet  may  they  be  tranfplanted  into 
any  government ;  and  that  a  republic  is  moll  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  fciences  ;  a  civilized  monarchy  to 
that  of  the  polite  arts.** 

To  balance  a  large  Hate  or  fociety,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  fo  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehenfive, 
is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  and  refleclion,  to  ef- 
fedl  it.  The  judgments  of  many  muft  unite  in  tliis  work  : 
Experience  moil  guide  their  labour ;  time  mud  bring  it 
to  perfedion ;  and  the  feeling  of  inconveniences  muft 
correft  the  millakes  which  they  inevitably  fall  into  in 
:  their  firft  trials  and  experiments.     Hence  npnears  tlie 

impoffibility,  that  this  undertaking  fliould  be  begun  and 

carried 
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carried  on  in  any  monarchy  ;  fince  fuch  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  or  policy, 
than  that  of  entrufting  unlimited  powers  to  every  go- 
vemor  or  magiftrate,  and  fubdividing  the  people  into  fo 
many  claffes  and  orders  of  flavery.  From  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  expedted  in  the 
fciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  fcarcely  in  the 
manual  arts  and  manufaftures-.  The  fame  barbarifni 
and  ignorance,  with  which  the  government  commences 
is  propagated  to  all  pofterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a 
period  by  the  efforts  or  ingenuity  of  fuch  unhappy  flaves. 
But  though  law,  the  fource  of  all  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  arifes  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  flow 
product  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preferv^d  with 
the  fame  diiiiculty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when 
it  has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will 
fcarcely  ever  perifli  through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or 
the  rigour  of  the  feafons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and 
much  more  the  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined 
tafte  or  fentiment,  are  eafily  loft ;  becaufe  they  are  al- 
ways  rellflied  by  a  few  only,  whofe  leifure,  fortune,  and 
genius  fit  them  for  fuch  amufements.  But  what  is  pro- 
fitab'e  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when  once 
difcovered,  can  fcarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the 
total  fubverfion  of  fociety,  and  by  fuch  furious  inunda- 
tions of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of 
former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation  alfo  is  apt  to  tran- 
fport  thefe  coarfer  and  more  ufeful  arts  from  one  climate 
to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in 
their  progrefs ;  though  perhaps  they  fprang  after  them 
in  their  urft  rife  and  propagation.  From  thefe  caufes 
proceed  civilized  monarchies  ;  where  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, firft  invented  in  free  ftates,  are  preferved  to  the 
mutual  advantage  and  fecurity  of  fovereign  and  fubject 

However 
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However  perfeCk,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  fome  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfeftioti  to 
the  republican  ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that  a  pure  defpotifm, 
eftablifhed  among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its 
native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polifh  itfelf.  It  muft 
borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  inftitutions,  and 
confequently  its  liability  and  order,  from  free  govern- 
ments. Thefe  advantages  are  the  fole  growth  of  repub- 
lics. The  extenfive  defpotifm  of  a  barbarous  monarchy^ 
by  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
into  the  principal  points  of  adminiftration,  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  fuch  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unrc- 
ftrained  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  and  poffeffes 
alone  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but 
cuftom,  example,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  intereft. 
Every  minifter  or  magiftrate,  however  eminent,  muft 
fubmit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  focie- 
ty,  and  muft  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  after 
the  manner  which  is  prcfcribed.  The  people  depend  on 
none  but  their  fovereign  for  the  fecurity  of  their  proper- 
ty. He  is  fo  far  removed  from  them,  and  is  fo  much 
exempt  from  private  jealoufies  or  interefts,  that  this  de- 
pendence is  fcarcely  felt.  And  thus  a  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment arifes,  to  which,  in  a  high  political  rant,  we  may 
give  the  name  of  Tyranny ;  but  which,  by  a  juft  and 
prudent  adminiftration,  may  afford  tolerable  fecurity  to 
tlic  people,  and  may  anfwer  moft  of  the  ends  of  political 
fociety. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  fecurity  for  the  enj<5yment  of 
their  property ;  yet  in  both  thefe  forms  of  government, 
thofe  who  polTefs  the  fupreme  authority  have  the  difpofal 
of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite  the  am- 
bition 
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bition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office  muft  look 
downwards,  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  people ;  in'  a 
monarchy,  they  muft  turn  their  attention  upwards,  to 
court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  great.  To  be 
fuccefsful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  neceffary  for  a  man  to 
make  himfelf  ufeful,  by  his  induflry,  capacity,  or  know- 
ledge :  To  be  profperous  in  the  latter  way,  it  is  requifitc 
for  him  to  render  himfelf  agreeable,  by  his  wit,  com. 
plaifance,  or  civility.  A  ftrong  genius  fucceeds  beft  m 
republics :  A  refined  tafte  in  monarchies.-  And,  confe- 
quently,  the  fciences  are  the  more  natural  growth  of  the 
one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their 
chief  ftability  from  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  priefts 
and  princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of 
reafoning,  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  con* 
fequently  metaphyfics  and  morals.  All  thefe  form  th© 
moft  confiderable  branches  of  fcience.  Mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy,  which  only  remain^  are  not 
half  fo  valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  converfation,  no  one  pleafes  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to 
refign  our  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  our  companion^ 
mnd  to  curb  and  conceal  that  prefumption  and  arrogance, 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  good  natured  man> 
who  is  well  educated, '  pra6lifes  this  civility  to  every 
mortal,  without  premeditation  or  intereft.  But  in  ofder 
to  render  that  valuable  quaUty  general  among  any  peo*» 
pic,  it  feems  neceffary  to  affift  the  natural  difpofition  by 
fome  general  motive.  Where  power  rifes  upwards  from 
the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  fuch  refinements 
of  civility  are  apt  to  be  lit  Je  praftifed ;  fince  the  whole 
fiate^  is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to  a  level,  and 

every 
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every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  meafure,  in- 
dependent of  another.  The  people  have  the  advantage, 
by  die  authority  of  their  fuffrages :  The  great  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  their  flat  ion.  But  in  a  civilized  monarchy, 
there  is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the  prince  to  the 
peafant  which  is  not  great  enough  to  render  property 
precarious,  or  deprefs  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  is 
fufEcient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  inclination  to  pleafe 
his  fuperiors,  and  to  form  himfelf  upon  thofe  models 
which  are  moft  acceptable  to  people  of  condition  and  e- 
ducation.  Politenefs  of  manners,  therefore,  arifes  moft 
naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ;  and  where  that 
flouriflies,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether  ne- 
gledled  or  defpifed. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  prefent  noted  for  want 
of  politenefs.  *'  The  good  manners  of  a  Swifs  civilized 
in  Holland  *,**  is  an  expreffion  for  rufticity  among  the 
French.  The  Englifh,  in  fome  degree,  fall  under  the 
fame  cenlure,  notwithftanding  their  learning  and  genius* 
And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exce;ption  to  the  rule,  they 
owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  communication  with  the  other 
Italians,  moft  of  whoie  governments  beget  a  dependence 
more  fufficient  for  civilizing  their  manners'. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particu. 
lar.  But  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft,  that  the  arts  of  converfa- 
tion  were  not  brought  fo  near  to  perfeftion  among  them 
as  the  arts  of  writing  and  compofition.  The  fcurrility  of 
the  ancient  orators,  in  many  inftances,  is  quite  fliocking, 
and  exceeds  all  belief.     Vanity  too  is  often  not  a  little 

offenfive 

*  C'eft  la  politefle  d'un  Suiffc 

£d  HoUaade  dvillfe,  Rousseau. 
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offenfive  in  authors  of  thofe  ages  * ;  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon licentioufnefs  and  immbdefty  of  their  ftyle,  ^icun. 
que  itnpudicus^  adulter^  ganeo^  manu^  ventre^  pene,  bona 
patria  laceraverat^  fays  Salluil  in  one  of  the  graveft  and 
moft  moral  paflages  of  his  hiftory.  Nam  fuit  ante  Hele^ 
nam  Cunnits^  ieterrima  belli  caufa,  is  an  expreffion  of  Ho- 
race, in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Ovid 
and' Lucretius  f  are  alnioft  as  licentious  in  their  fiyle  as 
Lord  Roch^fier ;  though  the  former  were  fine  gentlemen 
and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the  corruptions 
of  that  court  in  which  he  lived,  feems  to  have  thrown  off 
all  regard  to  Ihame  and  decency.  Juvenal  inculcates 
modefty  with  great  zeal ;  but  fets  a  very  bad  example  of 
it,  if  we  confider  the  impudence  of  his  expreflions. 

I  fhall  alfo  be  bald  to  affirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  politic 
deference  and  refpefk,  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to 
exprefs  or  counterfeit  towards  the  perfons  with  whom 
we  converfe.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the  fined 
gentlemen  of  his  age  ;  yet  I  muft  confefs  I  have  frequent- 
ly been  (hocked  with  the  poor  figure  under  which  he  re. 
prcfentR  his  friend  Atticus,-  in  thofe  dialogues,  where  he 
himfelf  is  introduced  as  a  fpeaker.  That  learned  and 
virtuous  Roman,  whofe  dignity,  though  he  was  only  a 

Vol.  L  I  pri" 

♦  It  is  nccdlefs  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  thts  head  5  they  arc 
too  much  noted  :  But  one  is  a  little  furprifcd  to  find  Arrian,  a  very 
grave,  judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of 
&  iudden,  to  tell  his  readers^  that  he  himfelf  is  as  cminen^  among 
the  Greeks  for  eloquence  as  Alexander  was  for  arms.     Lib.  i. 

f  This  poet  (See  lib.  iv.  1165.)  recommends  a  very  extraordi- 
nary cure  for  love,  and  what  one  expefts  not  to  meet  with  in  fo 
elegant  and  philofophical  a  poem.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  orF. 
gtnal  of  fome  of  Dr  Swift's  images.  The  elegant  Catullus  and 
Fluedrus  fall  under  the  fs^ae  cenfure. 
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private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one  in 
Rome,  is  there  fhown  in  rather  a  more  pitiful  light  than 
Philalethes'  friend  in  our  modem  dialogues.  He  is  a 
humble  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  compli- 
ments, and  receives  his  inllruftions,  with  all  the  defer- 
ence which  a  fchplar  owes  to  his  matter  *.  Even  Cato 
is  treated  in  fomewhat  of  a  cavalief  manner  in  the  dia** 
lo7U':s  De  Finibus. 

One  of  the  moil  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Poly-* 
bius  t ;  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit 
and  parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politeft 
of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  J,  accompa- 
nied with  ambaffadors  from  almoft  all  the  Greek  cities. 
The  Aetolian  ^mbaffador  very  abruptly  tell^  the  king, 
that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (a>?^«if).  That's 
evident,  fays  his  majefly,  even  to  a  blind  man  ;  which 
was  a  raillery  on  the  blindnefs  of  his  excellency.  Yet 
all  this  did  not  pafs  the  ufual  bounds  :  For  the  confer* 
ence  was  not  diflurbed ;  and  Flamininus  v/as  very  well 
diverted  with  thefe  ftrokes  of  humour.  At  the  end,  when 
Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  confult  with  his  friends,  of 
whom  he  had  none  prefent,  the  |loman  general,  being 
defirous  alfo  to  Ihow  his  wit,  as  the  hiftorian  fays,  tells 
him,  '*  That  perhaps  the  reafon  why  he  had  none  of  his 
friends  with  him,  was  becaufe  he  had  murdered  them 
all ;"  which  was  aftually  the  cafe.  This  unprovoked 
piece  of  rufticity  is  not  condemned  by  the  hiftorian ; 
*  caufed  no  farther  refentment  in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a 
Sardpnian  fmile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin ;  and  hindered 

him 
*  jftt,  Non  mihi  videtur  ad  bcate  vivendum  fatis  cffc  virtutcm. 
Man     At  hcrculc  Bruto  meo  videtur  ;  cujus  ego  judicium,  pac« 
tua  dixcrim,  long^  antepoAo  tuo.     Tufc.  Quseil.llb.  v. 

t  Lib.  xvii.  '  ^  In  vita  Flamin. 
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him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day.     Plu-  • 
tarch  *  too  mentions  this  raillery  amongft  the  witty  and 
agreeable  fayings  of  Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
infolence,  in  faying,  Ego  ct  Rex  meuSj ''  I  and  my  king," 
by  obQjrving,  that  this  e^prcffion  was  conformable  to  the 
Latm  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himfelf  be- 
fore the  perfon  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  fpake.  Yet 
this  feems  to  have  been  an  inilance  of  want  of  civility 
among  that  people.  Tlie  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that  ^ 
the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  fhould  be  mentioned 
firft  in  the  dtfcourfe  ;  inforauch,  that  we  find  the  fpring 
of  a  quarrel  andjealoufy  between  the  Romans  and  Aeto- 
Rans  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  Aetolians  before 
the  Romans,  in  celebrating  a  vidlory  gained  by  their 
united  arms  over  the  Macedonians  f.  Thus  Livia  dif- 
gufted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own  name  before  his  in  an 
infcription  J, 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure«  and  unmixed. 
In  like  manner,  as  modem  politenefs,  which  is  naturally 
fo  ornamental,  runs  often  into  affeftation  and  foppery, 
difguife  and  infincerity ;  fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which 
is  naturally  fo  amiable  and  affecting,  often  degenerates 
into  rufticity  and  abufe,  fcurrility  and  obfcenity. 

If  the  fuperiority  in  politenefs  fhould  be  allowed  to 
modern  times,  the  modern  notions  of  gallantry,  the  na- 
tural produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably  be 
afligned  as  the  caufes  of  this  refinement.  No  one  denies 
tliis  invention  to  be  modern  § :  But  fome  of  the  more 

I  2  zealous 

*  Plut.  in  vita  Flamin.  t  ^hid. 

X  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ill.  cap.  64. 
J  In  the  Sclf-Tormeutor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  whenever  he  comes 
to  town,  inflead  of  waiting  on  his  miHrefs,  fends  for  her  to  coiBie  tm 

Urn. 
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zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients  have  afferted  it  to  bo 
fbpplilx  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach  rather  than  a  cre- 
dit to  the  prefent  age  ^.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine this  queftion. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affec- 
tion between  the  fexes,  which»  even  in  the  fierceft  and 
moft  rapacious  animal's,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  fa- 
tisfaAion  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendfliip 
and  mutual  fympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  thofef  fpecies  where 
nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  fea^ 
fon  and  to  one  objeft,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or  af- 
Ibciation  between  a  fingle  male  and  female,  there  is  yet 
a  vifible  complacency  and  benevolence  which  extends 
farther,  and  mutually  foftens  the  affeftions  of  the  fexes 
towards  each  other.  How  much  more  mull  this  have 
place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is 
not  natural;  but  either  is  derived  accidentally  from 
fome  ftrong  charm  of  love,  or  arifes  from  reflexions  on 
duty  and  convenience  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed 
lefs  from  affeftation  than  the  paffion  of  gallantry.  It  is 
natural  in  the  higheft  degree.  Art  and  education,  in  the 
moft  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it  than 
on  all  the  other  laudable  paffions.  They  only  turn  the 
mind  more  towards  it ;  they  refine  it ;  they  polilh  it ;  and 
give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expreflion. 
.  But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To  cor- 
rect fuch  grofs  vices  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury  on 
others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  objeS  of  the  moft 
ordinary  education.  Where  that  is-  not  attended  to  in 
fome  degree,  no  human  fociety  can  fubfift.  But  in  order 
to  render  converfation,  and  the  intercourfe  of  minds, 
more  eafy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have  been  in- 

vented, 
*  Lord  Shaftefburj,  fee  his  Moraliils. 
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vented,  and  have  carried  the  matter  fomewhat  farther. 
Where -ever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity  to 
any  vice,  or  to  any  paffion  difagreeable  to  others,  refined 
breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  and  to  preferve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fentiments  different  firom  thofe  to  which  they 
naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud  and 
felfifli,  and  apt  to  affume  the  preference  above  others,  a 
polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards  his 
companions,  and  to  yield  the  fuperiority  to  them  in  all 
the  common  incidents  of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  where- 
ever  a  perfon's  fituation  may  naturally  beget  any  difa- 
greeable fufpicion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of  good  manners 
to  prevent  it,  by  a  ftudied  difplay  of  fentiments  direftly 
contrary  to  thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus, 
old  men  know  their  infirmities,  and  naturally  dread  con- 
tempt from  the  youth :  Hence,  well  educated  yoiith  re- 
double the  inftances  of  refpeft  and  deference  to  their 
elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without  proteftion  :  , 
Hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the  higheft 
civilities,  and  are  intitled  to  the  firft  place  in  every  com- 
pany. A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  and  his  guefts 
are,  in  a  manner,  fubjeft  to  his  authority  ;  Hence  he  is 
always  the  loweft  perfon  in  the  company ;  attentive  to 
the  wants  of  every  one  ;  and  giving  himfelf  all  the  trou- 
ble, in  order  to  pleafe,  which  may  not  betray  too  vifible 
an  affeftation,  or  impofe  too  much  conftraint  on  his 
guefts  *.     Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an  inftance  of  the 

I  3  fame 

•  The  frequent  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill-bred  cuf- 
toxD  of  the  mailer  of  the  family^s  eatinji^  better  bread  or  drinking 
better  wine  at  table  than  he  afforded  his  guefts,  is  but  an  indiffer. 
eat  miirk  of  the  civility  of  thofe  ages.  Sec  Juvenal,  lat.  5.  Plinii 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  13.  Alfo  Plinii  Ej>jft.  l.uctan  de  mercedc  canduBir^  Sa^ 
turnoTtay  &c.  There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  Europe  at  prefect  fd 
uncivilieed  as  to  admit  of  fuch  a  cuilom. 
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fame  generous  attention.  As  nature  has  given  man  the 
fuperiority  above  woman,-by  endowing  him  with  greater 
ilrength  both  of  mind  and  body ;  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate 
that  fuperiority  as  much  as  pofllble,  by  the  gcnerofity  of 
his  behaviour,  amd  by  a  ftudied  deference  and  complai- 
fance  for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous 
nations  difplay  this  fuperiority,  by  reducing  their  females 
to  the  moft  abjecl  flavery  ;  by  confining  them,  by  beat. 
Ing  them,  by  felling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the 
male  fex,  among  a  poUte  people,  difcover  their  author!* 
.ty  in  a  more  generous,  though  not  a  lefs  evident  man- 
ner  ;  by  civility,  by  refpecl,  by  complaifance,  and,  in  a 
word,  by  gallantry.  In  good  company,  you  need  hot 
alk,  Who  is  the  niafter  of  the  feaft  ?  The  man  who  fits 
in  the  lowefl:  place,  and  who  is  always  induftrious  in 
helping  every  one,  is  certainly  the  perfon.  We  muft 
either  condemn  all  fuch  inftances  of  generofity  as  foppifii 
and  affefted,  or  admit  of  gallantry  among  the  reft.  The 
ancient  Mufcovites  wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip  in- 
ftead  of  a  ring.  ^  The  fame  people,  in  their  own  houfes, 
took  always  the  precedency  above  foreigners,  even  * 
foreign  ambaffadors.  Thefe  two  inftances  of  their  ge- 
nerofity and  politenefs  are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  lefs  compatible  with  wifdora  andpru- 
dence  than  with  nature  and  generofity ;  and  when  under 
proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other  in- 
vention to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the 
youth  of  both  fexes.  Among  every  fpecies  of  animals, 
nature  has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  fexes  their 
fweeteft  and  beft  enjoyment.  But  the  fatisfaftion  of  tlie 
'  bodily  appetite  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  gratify  the  mind  • 
and  even  among  brute  creatures,  we  find,  that  their  play 
and  dalliance,  and  other  expreflions  of  fondnefs*  form 

the 
*  Sc«  Relation  d^hrce  Embaflks,  by  the  Earl  of  Carliflc. 
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the  greatcft  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  be- 
ings^ we  muft  certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  confidera- 
ble  fiiare.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feaft  of  all  its  garniture 
of  reafon,  difcourfe,  fympathy,  friendfliip,  and  gaiety^. 
what  remains  would  fcarcely  be.  worth  acceptance,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  truly  elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  fchool  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
'?irtuous  women ;  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  pleafe 
muft  infenfibly  polifh  the  mind,  where  the  example  of 
the  female  foftnefs  and  modefty  muft  communicate  itfelf 
to  their  admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  fex 
puts  every  one  on  his  guard,  left  he  give  offence  by  any 
breach  of  decency  ? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  charafter  of  the  fair-fex  was 
confidered  as  altogether  domeftic ;  nor  were  they  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  ancients  have 
not  left  us  one  piece' of  pleafantry  that  is  excellent  (un« 
lefs  one  may  except  the  banquet  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Lucian),  though  many  of  their  ferious  com- 
pofitions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  condemns 
the  coarfe  railleries  and  cold  jefts  of  Plautus  :  But,  tho' 
the  moft  eafy,  agreeable,  and  judicious  writer  in  the 
world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very  ftriking  or  re- 
fined !  This,  therefore,  is  one  confiderable  improvement 
which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry  and 
firom  courts,  where  it  firft  arofe. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  I  fiiall  advance  it 
ss  a  fourth  obfervation  on  this  fiibjeft,  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fcicnces,  "  That  when  the  arts 
and  fctences  come  to  perfeftion  in  any  ftate,  from  that 
moment  they  naturally  or  rather  neceffarily  decline,  and 
feldora  or  never  revive  in  that  nation  where  they  for. 
merly  flourillied." 

I  4  It 
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Ic  muft  be  confeffed,  that  this  maxim,  though  conform- 
able to  experience,  may  at  firft  fight  be  efteemed  contra- . 
ry  toreafon.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind  be  the 
fame  in  all  ages,  and  in  aTmoll  all  countries  (as  feems  to 
be  the  truth),  it  muft  very  much  forward  and  cultivate 
this  genius,  to  be  poffclTed  of  patterns  in  every  art,  which 
may  regulate  the  talte  and  fix  the  objefts  of  imitation. 
The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  to  all  the 
arts  about  200  years  ago,  and  have  mightily  advanced 
their  prpgrefs  in  every  country  of  Europe :  Why  had 
they  not  alike  efieft  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  his 
fucceffors,  when  they  were  much  more  entire,  and  were 
iViU  admired  and  ftudied  by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as 
tlie  emperor  Juftinian,  the  poet,  by  way  of  diflindlion, 
'  was  underllood,  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  Homer ;  a- 
mong  the  Ro.uans,  Virgil.  Such  admiration  ftill  re- 
mained for  thefe  divine  genuifes,  though  no  poet  had  ap- 
peared for  many  centuries,  who  could  jullly  pretend  to 
have  imitated  them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as 
much  unknown  to  himfelf  as  to  others  ;  and  it  is  only  af- 
ter frequent  trials,  attended  with  fuccefs,  that  he  dares 
think  himfelf  equal  to  thofe  undertakings,  in  which  thofe 
who  have  fuccecded  have  fixed  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. If  his  awn  nation  be  already  poflefled  of  many 
models  of  eloquence,  be  naturally  compares  bis  own  ju- 
venile exercifes  with  thefe ;  and  being  fenfiUe  of  the  great 
difproportion,  is  difcouraged  from  any  farther  attempts, 
and  never  aims  at  a  rivallhip  with  thofe  authors  whom 
he  fo  much  admires.  A  noble  emulation*  is  the  fource 
of  every  excellence.  Admiration  and  modefty  naturally 
extinguifli  this  emulation.  And  no  one  is  fo  liable  to  an 
excefs  of  admiration  and  modefty  as  a  truly  gi-eat  ge- 

jiius. 

Next 
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Next  to  emulation,  the  greateft  encourager  of  the  no- 
ble arts  is  praife  and  glory.     A  writer  is  animated  with 
new  force  when  he  hears  the  applaufes  of  the  world  for 
his  former  produftions ;  anil  being  roufed  by  fuch  A  mo- 
tive, he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfeftion  which  is  e- 
qiially  furpriling  to  himfelf  and  to  his  readers.  But  when 
the  pofts  of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  firft  attempts 
are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public  ;  being  compared 
to  produfilions  which  are  both  in  therafelves  more  ex. 
cellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  eftaWiflied 
reputation.     Were  Moliere  and  Comeille  to  bring  upon 
the  ftage  at  prefent  their  early  produdions,  which  were 
formerly  fo  well  received,  it  would  difcourage  the  young 
poets  to  fee  the  indifference  and  difdain  of  the  public.  The 
ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admiffion  to 
the  Prince  of  Tyre ;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  Moor  -. 
Had  '*  Every,  man  in  his  Humour'*  been  rejefted,  we 
had  never  feen  Volpone. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na^ 
tion  to  have  tlie  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in 
too  great  perfeftion.  This  extinguilhes  emulation^  and 
finks  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  mo- 
dels of  Italian  painting  brought  into  Englaad,  inftead  of 
exciting  our  artifts,  is  the  caufe  of  their  imsxll  progr^fs  in 
that  noble  art.  The  fame  perhaps  was  the  cafe  of  Rome 
when  it  received,  the  arts  from  Greece.  That  multitude 
cf  polite  produftions  in  tlie  French  language,  difperfed 
all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder  thefe  nations 
from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  keep  them  fliti 
dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  thofe  elegant  enter, 
tainraents. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration* 
But  beiides  that  they  were  written  in  languages  known 

on}/ 


only  to  the  learned;  bcfides  this^  I  fay,  the  coraparifon 
is  not  fo  perfeft  or  entire  between  modem  wits  andthofa 
who  lived  in  fo  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been  bora 
in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  firft  produc* 
tions  had  been  defpifed,  when  compared  to  the  finiftied 
odes  of  Horace.  But<  in  this  ifland,  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Roman  poet  diminiftied  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the 
Englifh.  We  efteemed  ourfelves  fufficiently  happy  that 
our  clinaate  and  language  could  produce  but  a  faixit  co- 
py of  fo  excellent  an  origmal. 

In  fliort,  the  arts  and  fciences,  like  fome  plants,  re^ 
quire  a  frelh  foil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be^ 
and  however  you  may  recniit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  wUl 
never,  when  once  exhaufted,  produce  any  thing  that  i« 
perfect:  or  finished  in  the  kind. 
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The  Epicurean  *. 

IT  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that 
his  utmoft  art  and  induftry  can  never  equal  the 
meaneft  of  nature's  produftions,  either  for  beauty  or  va- 
lue, ^rt  is  only  the  under-workman,  and  is  employed 
to  give  a  few  flrokes  of  embelliihment  to  tbofe  piece* 

which 

*  'Or,  "  The  man  of  elegance  and  pleafure."  The  intention  of 
this  and  the  three  fcllcwing  EiTays  is  not  fo  much  to  explain  accur- 
ately the  fentimcnts  of  the  ancient  fedls  of  philofophy,  as  to  deliver 
the  fentiments  of  feds  that  naturally  form  themfelvcs  in  the  world 
and  entertain  different  ideas  of  human  life  and  of  happinefs.  I  h&ve 
given  each  of  them  the  name  of  ths  philofophical  fed  to  which  it 
bcara  the  grcated  affinity. 
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which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  tnaften  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  fuit  of 
clothes ;  but  nature  muft  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  thofe  productions,  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblcft  of  the  kind  are  be- 
holden for  their  ,chicf  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  in- 
fluence of  nature.  To  the  native  enthufiafm  of  the  poets, 
we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produftions. 
The  greateft  genius.,  where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him 
(for  Ihe  is  not  equal),  throws  afide  the  lyre,  and  hopes 
not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony 
which  muft  proceed  from  her  infpiration  alone.  How 
poor  are  thofe  fohgs,  where  a  haj^y  ik)w  of  fancy  has 
not  furniihed  materials  for  art  to  embelliih  and  refine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  fo  ri* 
diculous  as  that  which  the  fevere  philofc^hers  have  un- 
dertaken, the  producing  of  an  artificial  happinefs,  and 
making  us  be  pleafed  by  rules  of  reafon  and  by  reflexion* 
Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward  which  Xerxe* 
promifed  to  him  who  fhould  invent  a  new  plcafure  ?  Un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  they  invented  fo  may  pleafures  for  their 
own  ufe,  that  they  defpifed  riches,  and  flood  in  no  need 
of  any  enjoyments  which  the  rewards  of  that  monarch 
could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to  think,  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  furnifh  the  Perfian  court  with 
a  new  pleafure,  by  prefenting  it  with  fo  new  and  unufual 
an  obje£t  of  ridicule.  Their  fpeculations,  when  confin- 
cd  to  theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in  the  fchools  of 
Greece,  might  excite  admiration  in  their  ignoraat  pupils : 
But  the  attempting  to  reduce  fuch  principles  to  prance 
would  foon  have  betrayed  their  abfurdity. 

You  protend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and  by 
rules  of  arv     You  mu&^  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 

of 
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of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  ftnifture  does  my 
happinefs  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  efFeft  this ; 
and  ikill  too,  I  am  afraid  :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  lefs 
opinion  of  nature's  wifdom  than  of  yours.  And  let  her 
conduft  the  machine  which  flie  has  fo  wifely  framed.  I 
find,  that  I  Ihould  only  fpoil  it  by  my  tampering. 

To  what  purpofe  Ihould  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine, 
or  invigorate  any  of  thofe  fprings  or  principles  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  muft  reach  happinefs  :  But  happinefs  implies  eafe,  con- 
tentment, repofe,  and  pleafure;  not  watchfulnefs,  .care, 
and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  confifts  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The 
ftomach  digefts  the  aliments ;  the  heart  circulates  the 
blood ;  the  brain  feparates  and  refines  the  fpirits  ;  and  all 
this  without  my  concerning  myfelf  in  the  matter.  When 
by  my  will  alone  I  can  ftop  the  blood  as  it  runs  with  im- 
petuofity  along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to  change  the 
courfe  of  my  fentimients  and  paflions*  In  vain  Ihould  I 
ftrain  my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleafure 
from  an  objeA  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  affe£);  my 
organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  myfelf  pain  by  my 
fruitlefs  endeavours,  but  fhall  never  reach  any  pleafure. 

Away,  then,  with  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourfelves  happy  within  ourfelves,  of  feafting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  Catisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  well- 
doing, and  of  defpifing  all  affiftance  and  all  fupplies  from 
external  objefts.  This  is  the  voice  of  pride,  not  of  na- 
ture.  And  it  were  well,  if  even  this  pride  could  fupport 
itfelf,  and  communicate  a  real  inward  pleafure,  however 
melancholy  or  fevere.  But  this  impotent  pride  can  do 
no  more  than  regulate  the  outfide;  and  with  infinite 
pains  and  attention  compofe  the  language  and  counte- 
nance to  a  philofophical  dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the 

ignorant 
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ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  while,  is  empty  o^' 
all  enjoyment ;  and  the  mind,  unfupported  by  its  proper 
objeds,  finks  into  the  deepeft  forrow  and  dejeftion.  Mi- 
jerable,  but  vain  mortal !  Thy  mind  be  happy  within  it* 
lelf !  With  what  refources  is  it  endowed  to  fill  fo  im^ 
menfe  a  void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  all  thy  bodily  fen- 
&s  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy  head  fubfift  without  thy  other 
members  ?  In  fuch  a  fituation, 

What  foolifh  figure  muft  it  make  ? 
Do  nothing  elfe  hMtJleep  and  aie. 

Into  fuch  a  lethargy  or  fuch  a  melancholy  muft  thy 
mind  be  plunged  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations 
and  enjoyments* 

Keep  me  therefore  no  longer  in  this  violent  conftraint. 
Confine  me  not  within  myfelf ;  but  point  out  to  me  thofe 
obje£ls  and  pleafures  which  afford  the  chief  enjoyment. 
But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  fages, 
to  fliow  me  the  road  to  happinefs  ?  Let  me  confult  my 
own  paflions  and  inclinations.  In  them  muft  I  read  the 
diftates  of  nature,  not  in  your  frivolous  difcourfes. 
•  But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wiflies,  the  divine,  the  amL 
able  pleafure  *,  the  fupreme  love  of  gods  and  men,  ad- 
vances towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart  beats 
with  genial  heat,  and  every  fenfe  and  every  faculty  is 
diiFolved  in  joy ;  while  ftie  pours  around  me  all  the  em- 
bellifliments  of  the  fpring  and  all  the  treafures  of  the 
autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with 
the  fofteft  mufic,  as  flie  invites  me  to  partake  of  thofe 
4lelicious  fruits  which;  with  a  fmile  that  difFufes  a  glory 
on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  flie  prefents  to  me.  The 
fportive  Cupids  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their  odo- 
riferous 

^  Did  Volti^as.    Lucrct. 
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riferous  wings,  Or  pour  on  my  head  the  moll  fragrant 
oils,  or  offer  me  their  fparkling  nettar  in  golden  goblets. 
O !  Sot  ever  let  me  fpread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  ro- 
fes,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  mom^ents,  M'ith  foft 
and  downy  fteps,  gKde  along.  But,  cruel  chance  !  whi- 
ther do  you  fly  fo  faft  ?  Why  do  my  aident  wiflies,  and 
that  load  of  pleafures  under  which  you  labour,  rather 
haften  than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace  ?  Suffer  me  to 
enjoy  this  foft  repofe,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  fearch  of 
happinefs.  Suffer  me  to  fatiate  mylelf  with  thefe  delica- 
cies, after  the  pains  of  fo  long  and  fo  foolifh  an  abfti- 
nence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  rofes  have  loft  their  hue  ^ 
the  fruit  its  flavour :  And  that  delicious  wine,  whofe 
fumes,  fo  late,  intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with  fuch  de- 
light, now  folicits  in  vain  the  fated  palate.  Pleafure 
fmiles  at  ray  languor.  She  beckons  her  fifler,  Virtue,  to 
come  to  her  afliftance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue  ob- 
ferves  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my 
jovial  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions,  to  thefe  ihady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious 
repafl.  Your  prefcnce  has  reftored  to  the  rofe  its  hue, 
and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this  fpright- 
ly  iieftar  now  again  play  around  my  heart ;  while  you 
partake  of  my  delights^  and  difcover,  in  your  cheerful 
looksj  the  pleafure  which  you  receive  from  my  happinefs 
and  fatisfaftion.  The  like  do  I  receive  from  yours  ; 
^d  encouraged  by  your  joyoua  prefence,  fliall  again  re. 
new  the  feaft,  with  which,  from  too  nmch  enjoyment^ 
jpy  fenfes  were  well  nigh  fated ;.  while  the  mind  kept 
not  pitce  with  the  body^  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o'er 
burthened  partner* 

In  our  cheerful  difcourfes,  better  than  in  the  formal 
rcafonings  of  the  fchools,  is  true  wifdora  to  be  found.  In 

our 
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our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow  de- 
bates of  ftatefmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  vir- 
tue difplay  itfelf.  Forgetful  of  th€f  paft,  fecure  of  the 
future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  prefent;  and  while  we  yet 
poffefs  a  being,  let  us  fix  fome  good,  beyond  the  power 
of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  -will  bring  its  own  plea- 
fures  along  with  it :  Or  fhould  it  difappoint  our  fond 
wiflies,  we  fhall  at  leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reflecting 
on  the  pleafures  of  to  day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  diffonance  of 
Bacchus,*  and  of  his  revellers,  fliould  break  in  upon  this 
entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent  and 
clamourous  pleafures.  The  fprightly  mufes  wait  around ; 
and  with  their  charming  fymphony,  fufBcient  to  fofteii 
the  wolves  and  tygers  of  the  favage  defart,  inffxre  a  fcft 
joy  into  every  bofom.  Peace,  harmony,  and  concord 
reign  in  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  filence  ever  broken  but 
by  the  muiic  of  our  fongs,  or  the  cheerful  accents  of  our 
friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  mufes,  the  gentle  Da- 
mon, ilrikes  the  lyre ;  and  while  he  accompanies  ita 
harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  fong,  M 
infpires  us  with  the  fame  happy  debauch  of  fancy  by 
which  he  is  himfelf  tranfported.  "  Ye  happy  youth,"  he 
fin^s,  "  ye  favoured  of  heaven  *,  while  the  wanton 
*'•  fpring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let 
**  not  glory  feduce  you,  with  her  delufive  blaze,  to  pa& 
**  in  perils  and  in  dangers  this  delicious  feafon,  thii 
**  prime  of  life.  Wifdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to 
"  pleafure :  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in 
-**  that  fmooth  and  flowery  path.     Will  you  ftiut  your 

**  eara 

*  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  (bng  in  Taflb : 
**  O  Giovinctti,  mcntrc  Aprile  et  Maggie 
♦*  V'ammantan  di  fiorit^  et  vcrdc  fpoglic,''  &c. 
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**  ears  to  their  cotninanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden 
•'  your  heart  to  their  foft  allurements?  Oh,  deluded  mor* 
♦*  tals !  •  thus  to  lofe  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  fo 
*^  invaluable  a  prefent,  to  trifle  with  fo  periftiing  a  blef- 
*'  fing.  Contemplate  well  your  rcdorapence.  Confidcr 
*^  that  glory  which^fo  allures  your  proiid  hearts,  and  fe* 
*'  duces  you  with  your  own  praifes.  It  is  an  echo,  a 
*'  dream,  nay  the  Ihadovv  of  a  dream,  diflipated  by  e. 
*'  very  wind,  and  loll  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the 
*'  ignorant  and  ill  judging  pultitude.  You  fear  not  that 
*'  even  death  itfclf  fliall  ravifh  it  from  you.  But  be- 
"  hold  !  while  you  are  yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you 
"  of  it ;  ignorance  ncgleds  it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not ; 
^  fancy  alone,  renouncing  every  pleafure,  receives  this 
•*  airy  recompence,  empty  and  unftable  as  herfelf." 

Thus  the  hours  pafs  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmqpy  and  friendfliip.  Smiling  innocence  clo- 
fes  the  proceffion ;  and  while  flie  prefents  herfelf  to  our 
raviftied  eyes,  fhe  erabelliilies  the  whole  fcene,  and  ren- 
ders the  view  of  thefe  pleafures  as  tranf porting,  after  .they 
have  paft  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenances,  they 
were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  dark- 
nefs,  ftealing  filently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature 
in  an  univcrfal  ftiade.  "  Rejoice,  my  friends ;  continue 
\^  your  repafl:,  or  change  it  for  foft  repofe.  Though 
'♦  abfent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  -fliall  flill  be 
*'  mine."  *  But  whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  >vhat  new  plea- 
•  fures  call  you  from  our  fociety  ?  Is  there  aught  agree. 
t  able  without  your  friends  ?  And  can  aught  pleafe,  in 
'  which  we  partake  not?'  "  Yes,  my  friends;  the  joy 
''  which  I  now  feek  admits  not  of  your  participation. 
**  Here  alone  I  wifli  your  abfence ;  and  here  alone  can 

«  I 


'*  I  find  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  your  fi>- 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  Ihades  of  the 
llrick  wood,  which  fpreads  a  double  ni^  hr  around  me, 
trtj  mcthinks,  I  perceive  throuj^h  the  gloom  the  charin^ 
iig  Gaelia,  the  miflrefs  of  mj  wiihes,  who  wanders  im^ 
])atient  through  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the  appointed 
iioar,  filently  chides  my  tardy  fteps*  But  .the  joy  which 
file  receires  from  my  prefeace  bed  pleads  my  excu  *e  $ 
and,  diffipating  every  anxious  and  every  an<^ry  thoue;ht; 
leaves  room  -hr  nought  but  mutual  }6y  atd  rapture. 
With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  fliall  I  e-xprefs  my  tttfi- 
demefs,  or  defcribe  the  emotions  which  now  warm  my 
traniported  bofbm !  Words  are  too  famt  to  defcribe  my 
love ;  and  ii,  alas !  you  feel  Mlt  :the  fame  ilame  within 
yon,  in  vain  fliall  I  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  juft 
conception  of  it.  But  your  every  word  and  every  mo^ 
tion  fuffice  to  remove  this  doubt ;  and,  while  they  ex» 
prefs  your  paflion,  ferve  alfo  to  inflame  mine.  How 
amiaUe  tfaaa  folitude^  this  filence,  this  darknefs !  No  ob^ 
jeSts  now  importune  the  ravi&ed  foul*  The  thought^ 
the  fenfe,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual  happineis^ 
wholly  poffefs  the  mind,  and  convey  a  pleafure,  which 
deluded  mortals  vainly  feek  for  in  every  other  enjoy- 
ment.—— 

But  why  does  your  bofom  heave  with  thefe  fighs, 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  diftraft 
your  heart  with  fuch  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  fo  often  aflc 
me,.  "  How  long  my  love  ftiall  yet  endure  ?"  Alas !  niy 
Caelia,  can  I  refolve  this  queftion  ?  "  Do  I  know  how 
long  my  life  ihall  y^t  endure  ?'*  But  does  this  alfo  dif- 
turb  your  tender  breaft  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our  frail 
mortality  for  ^ver  prefent  with- you;  to  throMj  a  damp 
4m  your  gayeft  hours,  and  poifon  even  thofe  joys  which 
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love  infpires?  Confider  rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if 
youth  be  tranlitorjr,  we  ftiould  well  employ  the  prefent 
jnomcnt,  and  lofe  no  part  of  lb  periih&ble  an  exiftence. 
Yet  a  little  moment,  and  thefe  fhall  be  no  more;  we  fliall 
be  as  if  we  had  never  been;  not  a  memory  of  us  be  left 
upon  earth ;  and  even  -the  fabulous  fiiades  below  will 
not  afford  us  a  habitation.  Our  fruitlefs  anxieties,  our 
vain  projeds,  our  uncertain  fpeculations,  Ihall  all  be 
fwallowed  up  and  loft.  Our  prefent  doubts,  concerning 
the  original  caufe  of  all  things,  muft  never,  alas!  be  re- 
folved.  This  alone  we  may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  go- 
veming  mind  preiide,  he  muft  be  pleafed  to  fee  us  fulfil 
the  ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  pleafure  for  which 
alone  we  were  created.  Let  this  refleftion  give  eafe  to 
your  anxious  thoughts  ;  but  render  ndt  your  joys  too  fe- 
rious  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it.  It  is  fufficient,  oncc^ 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  philofophy,  in  order  to  give 
an  unbounded  loo^e  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all 
the  fcruples  of  a  vain  fuperflition  :  But  while  youth  and 
paffion,  my  fair  one,  prompt  our  eager  defires,  we  muft 
find  gayer  fubjefls  of  difcourfe  to  intermix  with  thefe 
amorous  careiFes. 


ESSAY    XVI. 

Jhc  Stoic*. 

THKRE  IS  this  obvious  and  material  difFereiice  is 
ri&e  condud  of  nature,  with  re?-ard  to  man  and  o- 
ther  a/uimals,  that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  & 
iublime  celeftial  fpirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity 

witk 
*  Or  the  man  of  adion  and  virtue. 
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with  fuperior  beings^  flie  allows  not  fuch  noble  faculties 
to  lie  lethargic  of  idle ;  but  urges  him,  by  neceflity,  to 
employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmoft  art  and  induf- 
try.  Brute- creatures  have  many  of  their  neceffities  fup« 
plied  by  nature,  being  cloathed  and  armed  by  this  bene- 
ficent parent  of  all  things  :  And  where  their  own  induf- 
try  is  requifite  on  any  occafion,  nature,'  by  implaqting 
inftinfls.  Hill  fupplies  them  with  the  art,  and  guides  them 
to  their  good,  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  ex- 
pofed  naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rifes 
ilow'y  from  that  helplefs  ftate,  by  the  care  and  vigilance 
of  his  parents ;  and  having  attained  his  utmoft  growth 
and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  capacity  of  lUblifting  by 
Jiis  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  fold  to  fkill 
and  labour ;  and  where  nature  furnifties  the  materials, 
they  are  ftill  rude  and  unfinifhed,  till  induftry,  ever  ac- 
tive and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute  ftate, 
and  fits  them  for  human  ufe  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man !  the  beneficence  of 
nature;  for  Ihe  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  u^hich 
fupplies  all  thy  neceffities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under 
the  falfe  appearance  of  gratitude*  perfuade  thee  to  reft 
contented  with  her  prefents.  Wouldeft  thou  return  to 
the  raw.  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  (ley  for  thy 
covering,  and  to  ftones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  again  ft 
the  ravenous  animals  of  the  de'art  ?  Then  return  al.o  to 
thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fupedlition,  to  tiy 
brutal  ignorance  ;  and  fink  thyfelf  be^ow  thp'e  animals, 
whofe  condition  tho.u  admireft,  and  wouldeft  fo  fondiy 
imitate; 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  havin'^  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  lias  filled  the  wh  >le  globe  w'th  materia-s  to 
employ  thefe  talents :  Hearken  to  her  vou^e,  which  ^o 
plainly  tells  thcc,  that  thou  thy'cif  flxouldeft  al.o  be  the 
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objeft  of  thy  induftry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone 
thou  canft  acquire  that  ability  which  will  raife  thee  to 
thy  proper  ftation  in  the  univerfe.  Behold  this  artizan, 
who  converts  a  rude  and  Ihapelefs  flone  into  a  noble  me- 
tal; and  moulding  that  metal  by  his  cunning  hands^ 
creates,  as  it  were  by  magic,  every  weapon  for  his  de- 
fence, arid  every  utenfil  for  his  convenience*  He  has 
not  this  Ikill  from  nature :  Ufe  and  praftice  have  taught 
it  him  :  And  if  thou  wouldcft  emulate  his  fuccefs,  thou 
muft  follow  his  laborious  foot-fteps. 

But  while  thou  ambitioufly  afpireft  to  perfefting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldeft  thou  meanly  neg- 
left  thy  mind,  and,  from  a  prepofterous  floth,  leave  it 
Hill  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
nature  ?  Far  be  fuch  folly  and  negligence  from  every  ra- 
tional being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and 
endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  fupply  her 
defefts.  If  fhe  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know  that 
ftie  ftill  expeds  induftry  and  application  on  our  part,  and 
revenges  herfelf  in  proportion  to  our  negligent  ingrati* 
tude.  The  richeft  genius,  like  the  moft  fertile  foiU 
when  uncultivated,  Ihoots  up  into  the  rankeft  weeds ; 
and  inftead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleafure  and  ufe 
of  man,  produces,  to  itsflothful  owner,  the  moft  abun- 
dant crop  of  poifons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induftry  is  the  attainment 
of  happinefs.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  fciences  cul- 
tivated, laws  ordained,  and  focieties  modelled,  by  the 
mofl:  profound  wifdom  of  patriots  and  legiflators.  Even 
the  lonely  favage,  who  lies  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  elements,  and  the  fury  of  wild  beafts,  forgets  not  for 
a  moment  this  grand  objeft  of  his  being.  Ignorant  as  he 
is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  ftill  keeps  in  view  the  end  of  all 

.  thqfe  arts,  and  eagerly  feeks  for  felicity  amidft  that 
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darknefs  with  which  he  is  environed.  But  as  much  as 
the  wildeft  favage  is  inferior  to  the  poliflied  citizen,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys  every  convenience 
which  induftry  has  invented ;  fo  much  is  this  citizen  him- 
felf  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue  and  the  true  philofo- 
pher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  fubdues  his  paflions,  and 
has  learned,  from  reafon,  to  fet  a  juft  value  on  every  pur- 
fuit  and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an  art  and- apprentice* 
fliip  neceffary  for  every  other  attainment  ?  And  is  there 
no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  direfl  us  in  this 
principal  concern  ?  Can  no  particular  pleafure  be  attain- 
ed without  ikill ;  and  can  the  whole  be  regulated,  with- 
out refleftion  or  intelligence,  by  the  blind  guidance  of 
appetite  and  inftinfk  .^  Surely  then  nomiftakes  are  ever 
committed  in  this  aflFair  ?  but  every  man,  however  diffo- 
lute  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs 
with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as  that  which  the  celeftial  bo- 
dies obfervc,  when,  condufted  by  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  roll  along  the  ethereal  plains.  But  if  mif- 
takes  be  often,  be  inevitably  committed,  let  us  regifter 
thefe  miftakcs ;  let  us  confider  their  caufes  ;  let  us  weigh 
their  importance;  let  us  enquire  for  their  remedies* 
When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of  conduft, 
we  are  philofophers ;  when  we  have  reduced  thefe  rules 
to  praiJlice,  we  are  fages. 

Like  many  fubordinate  artifts,  employed  to  form  the 
feveral  wheels  and  fprings  of  a  machine ;  fuch  are 
thofe  who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is 
the  mafter  workman  who  puts  thofe  feveral  parts  toge- 
ther ;  moves  them  according  to  juft  harmony  and  pro- 
portion ;  and  produces  truQ  felicity  as  the  refult  of  their 
confpiring  order. 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  objeft  in  view,  fliall 
that  labour  and  attention,  requifite  to  the  attainment  of 
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thy  end,  ever  ^eem  burdensome  and  intolerable  ?'  Know, 
that  this  labour  itfelf  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  fetici-- 
ty  to  which  thou  afpireft,  and  that  every  enjoyment  foon' 
becomes  infipid  and  diftafteful,  when  not  acquired  by  fa- 
tigue and  induftry.  Ste  the  hardy  hunters  rilie  from  their 
downy  couches,  (hake  off  the  flurabers  which  ftill  weigh 
down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  co- 
vered the  heavens  with  her  flaming  mantle,  haften  to  the 
forelh  .  They  leave  behmd,  in  their  own  houfes,  and  in ' 
the  neighbouring  plains,  ariimals  of  every  kind,  whofo 
flefli  fumiihes  the  moft  delicious  fare,  and  which  offer 
themfelves  to  the  fatal  ftr9ke.  Laborious  man  dilHains 
fo  eafy  a  purchafe.  He  feeks  for  a  prey  which  hides  it- 
felf from  his  fearch,  or  flies  from  his  purfoit,  or  def^nda 
itfelf  from  his  violence.  Having  exerted  in  the  chacor 
every  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  the  bo- 
dy, he  then  finds  the  charms  of  repofe,  and  with  joy 
compares  its  pleasures  to  thofe  of  his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  indufiry  give  pleafure  to  the  purfuit 
even  of  themofl  worthlefs  prey  which  frequently  efcapes 
our  roils  ?  /^nd  cannot  the  fame  indufiry  render  the  cul- 
tivating of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our  paifions,  the 
enlightening  of  our  reafon,  an  agreeable  occupation; 
while  we  are  every  day  fenfible  of  our  progrefs,  and  be- 
hold our  inward  features  and  countenance  brightening 
incelTantly  with  new  charms  ?  Begin  by  curing  yourfelf 
of  this  lethargic  indolence;  the  talk  is  not' difficult: 
You  need  but  tafle  the  fweets  of  honeft  labour.  Pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  juft  value  of  every  purfuit ;  long  fludy 
is  not  requifite  :  Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind 
to  the  body,  virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  pleafure. 
You  will  then  perceive  the,  advantages  of  indufiry :  You 
will  then  be  fenfible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your 
IndUftry. 

la 
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In  vain  da  you  feek  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes :  In  vain 
do  you  hope  for -enjoyment  from  the  mod  delicious  wines 
and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itfelf  becomes  a  fatigue  : 
Your  pleafure  itfelf  creates  difguft..  The  mind,  unexer* 
ctfed,  finds  every  delight  inlipid  and  loathfome ;  and  ere 
yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the  torment 
of  its  multiplied  (tiibafes,  your  nobler  part  is  fenfible  of 
the  invading  poifon,  and  feeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its  anx* 
iety  1^  new  pleafures,  which  ftill  augment  the  fatal  ma- 
lady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  purfuit  of  plea- 
fore,  you  more  and  more  expofe  yourfelf  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  a{Fe£tions  on  external  objects, 
ndiich  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravifh  from  you.  I 
flail  fuppofe,  that  your  indulgent  ftars  favour  you  ftill 
witk  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  poifeflions.  I 
prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  your  luxurious 
pleafures  you  are  unhappy ;  and  that  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence, you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  profperous 
fortune  ftill  allows  you  to  poiTefs^ 

But  furely  the  inftability  of  fortune  is  a  confideration 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  negledled.  Happinefs  cannot 
poflibly  exift  where  there  is  no  fecurity ;  and  fecurity  can 
have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though 
that  unftable  deity  ihould  not  exert  her  rage  againft  you, 
the  dread  of  it  would  ftill  torment  you  ;  would  difturb 
your  {lumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on 
the  jollity  of  your  moft  delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wifdom  is  feated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inacceffible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below  ;  and 
thofe  more  terrible  inftruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
to  fo  fublime  a  height.  The  fa^e,  while  he  breathes  that 
ferene  air,  looks  down  with  pleafure,  mixed  with  copa, 
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pafficti*,  on  the  errors  of  miftstken  moircris,  who  Uindlf 
feek  ibr  the  true  path  of  life,  and  purfue  liches^  iiobUi> 
ty;  thcmour,  or  power,  for  genuine  feficity.  The  greater 
p^rt  he  beholds  diiappointed  of  their  fond  wiflies  t  Some 
lament,  thSfct  bavmg  once  poffefled  the  obJ€a<tf  their  de- 
fires,  it  iff  raViflied  from  them  by  envious  fortune:  And 
all  complain,  that  even  d^eir  own  viewa,  thour^  granted^ 
eiannot  give  them  happinefs,  or  relieve  the  anxiety-  of 
th^irdiftracted  minds.         • 

But  does  the  fage  always  preferve  himfcif  ia  this.phu 
Tofophfeal indifference,  andrelt  contented  wkfalamesting 
the  rafiferies  of  mankind,  without  ever  eviploying  him- 
felf  for  their  relief  ?  Does  he  conftantly  ind**lge  this  fe- 
vere  wildotn,  which,  by  pretending'  fo  etevaie  him  ?ix)v^ 
human  accidents;  does  in  reality  harden  hia  heart,  and 
render  him  carelefs  of  the  interells  of  mankiJidaiido£fo* 
ciety  ?  No  ;  he  knows  that  in  this  fullen  apathy,  neither 
true  wifdom  nor  true  bappinefs  can  be  found.  He  feels 
too  ftrohgty  the  charm  of  the  fecial  afieftions  ever  to 
counteracb  fo  fweet,  fo  natural,  fo  virtoous  a  propenfity. 
Even  wlieii,  bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the  raiferies^^of  the 
human  face,  of  his  country,  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to 
give  fuccour,  can  only  relieve  them  by  compaffion ;  he 
yet  rejoices  in  the  generous  difpofiti^n,  and  feels  a  fatis- 
faftioli  fup<n-iOf  to  that  of  Che  moft  indulged  fenfe.  .  So 
engaging  are  the  fentiment§  of  humanity,  that  they  brigh- 
ten up  the  very  face  of  forrow,  and  operate  hke  the  fun> 
which,  ftiining  on  a  dulky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints 
on  them  the' moft  glorious  colonrs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  focial  virtues  difplay 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them 
f hey  are  ftill  predominant.  As  forrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  fp  neitlier  can  fenfual  pleafure  obfcure  them^ 
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The  joys  c^  tove,  however  tumultuoua,  banifh  not  tbt 
tendei^  :enliment&  of  fympathy  and  affe^ion.  They  e« 
▼en  derive  their  ^hief  -  influence  from  that  generous  paf- 
fioa ;  and  wh^n  preiented  alone,  afford  nothing  to  the 
unhappy  mind  but  laffitude  and  difguft.  Behold  this 
Rightly  debauchee,  who  profeffes  a  contempt  of  all  other 
pleaiures  but  thole  of  wine  and  jollity.  Separate  hini 
Scorn  his  companions,  like  a  fpark  from  a  fire,  where  be- 
fdre  it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze,  his  alacrity  fud« 
denly  extinguiflies  ;  and,  though  furrounded  with  every 
other,  means  01  delight,  he  lothes  the  fumpluous  banquet^ 
and  prefers  even  the  mod  abftra£ted  ftudy  and  fpecula- 
tion  as  more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  focial  paifions  never  aSbrd  fuch  tranfportii^ 
pleafures,  or  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
eyes  both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  fhakiog  off  every 
earthly  mixture,  they  aiTociate  themfelves  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy 
aflions.  As  barmoaious  colours  mutually  give  and  re-* 
ceive  a  luftre  by  their  friendly  union  ;  fo  do  thefe  enno. 
bling  fentiments  of  the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph 
of  nature  in  parental  affe^lionl  What  felfifh  paflion; 
what  fenfu^l  delight  is  a  match  for  it !  whether  a  man 
exults  in  the  profperity  and  virtue  of  his  offspring,  or 
flies  to  their  fuccour,  through  the  moft  threatening  and 
tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in  purifying  the  generous  paffion,  yoa 
will  ftill  the  more  admire  its  fliining  glories.  What 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendihip  founded  on  mutual  eftecm  and  gratitude  I 
What  fatisfaftion  in  relieving  the  diftreffed,  in  comfort- 
ing the  afflifted,  in  raifmg  the  fallen,  and  in  flopping  the 
career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their 
infults  over  the  good  and  virtuous !  But  what  fupreme 
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joy  in  the  viAories  over  vice*  as  well  as-  mifkry,  whexi, 
by  virtuous  example  or  wife   exhortation,  our  fellow  • 
creatures  are   taught  to  govern  their  pafiions,  reform 
their/vices,  and  fubdue  their  worft  enc^nies^  which  inha* 
bit  within  ^heir  own  bofoms  ? 

But  thefe  obje£^  are  flill  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celeftial  origin,  fwells  with  the 
divined  and  mod  enlarged  affedions,  and,  carrying  its 
attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
benevolent  wilhes  to  the  moft  diftant  pofterity.  It  views 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  fource  of  human  happinefs,  and 
devotes  itfetf,  with  the  utraoft  alacrity,  to  their  gusrd- 
ianfhip  and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itfelf, 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being  which  we  generoufly  fa« 
crifice  for  the  inierefls  of  our  country.  Happy  the  man 
whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he 
owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what 
.muft  otherwife  be  raviftied  from  him  by  cruel  necef. 
fity  ! 

;  In  the  true  fage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
diftinguifh  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  re* 
femblance  witli  the  divinity.  The  fofteft  benevolence, 
the  moft  undaunted  refolution,  the  tendereft  fentiments^ 
the  moft  fublime  love  of  virtue,  all  thefe  animate  fuc- 
ceflively  his  tranfported  bofom.  What  fatisfadion, 
when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  moft  turbulent  paffions 
tuned  to  juft  harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarring 
found  baniihed  from  this  enchanting  mufiG !  If  the'  con- 
templation, even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  fo  delightful ; 
if  it  raviihes  the  fenfes,  even  when  the  fair  form  is  fo- 
reign to  us  :  what  muft  be  the  eflFefts  of  moral  beauty  I 
And  what  influence  muft  it  have  when  it  embelliflies 
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our  own  mind,  and  Is  the  refuk  of  our  own  refle£lion  an4 
induftiy  ?  • 

"  But  where  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  And  what  re- 
compence  has  nature  provided  for  fuch  important  facri- 
fices  as  thofe  of  life  and  fortune,  which  we  muft  often  . 
make  to  it  2"  Oh,  fons  of  earth  !  are  ye  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  this  celeilial  miftrefs  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  in* 
quire  for  her  portion,  when  ye  obferve  her  genuine 
charms  ?  But  know,  that  nature  has  been .  indulgent  to 
human  weakpefs^and  has  not  left  ihis  favourite  child  naked, 
and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  with  the  rich- 
efi  dowry ;  but  being  careful  left  the  allurements  of  in-. 
tereft  fliould  engage  fuch  fuitors  as  were  infenfible  of  the 
native  worth  of  fo  divine  a  beauty,  flie  has  wifely  pro- 
vided, that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  are  already  tranfported  with  the  love 
of  virtue.  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  fweet  re- 
ward of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which 
covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  difintereftcd  patriot,  or 
the  dufty  brow  of  the  viftorious  warrior.  Elevated  by 
fo  iublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  and  all  the 
menaces  of  danger.  Death  itfelf  lofes  its  terrors,  when 
he  confiders,  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part 
of  him ;  and  that,  in  fpite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of 
the  elements,  and  the  endlefs  viciflitude  of  human  aflEairs, 
he  i?  aflfured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  fons  of 
men. 

There  furely  is  a  Being-  who  prefides  over  the  uni^ 
verfe;  and  who,  with  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  has  re- 
duced  the  jarrinp  elements  into  juft  order  and  proportion. 
Let  fpeculative  reafoners  dispute  how  far  this  beneficent 
Being  extends  his  carei  and  wherher  he  prolongs  our 
cxiftenwe  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  bellow  on  virtue 

its 
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its  juft  reward,  and  render  it  folly  triumphant  The 
man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any  thing  on  fo  dubious 
a  fubjed:,  is  fatisfied  with  the  portion  marked  out  to  him 
by  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all  things.  Gratefully  he 
accepts  ef  that  farther  reward  prepared  for  him  \  but  if 
difappointed,  he  thinks  iK)t  virtue  an  empty  name  ;  but, 
juftly  efteeming  it  its  own  reward,  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him 
into  exiftence,  has  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  once  acquiring  fo  invaluable  a  poifeffion. 


E  $  S  A  Y    XVII. 

The  Platonift  ♦. 


TO  feme  philofophers  it  appears  matter  of  furprlfe, 
that  all  mankind,  poffefEng  the  fame  nature,  and 
being  endowed  with  the  lame  faculties^  Ihould  yet  differ 
fo  widely  in  their  purfuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one 
ihould  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  fought  after  by 
another.  To  fome  it  appears  matter  of  ftill  more  fur- 
prife,  that  a  man  ihould  differ  fo  widely  from  himfelf  at 
different  times  ;  and,  after  poffeffion,  rcjeft  with  difdain 
what  before  was  ihe  objeft  of  all  his  vows  and  wiilies. 
To  me,  this  feverifli  uncertainty  and  irrefolution  in  hu- 
man conduft  feems  altogether  unavoidable ;  nor  can  a 
rational  foul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  fatis- 
faAion,  while  detained  in  tlie  ignoble  purfuits  of  fenfual 
pleafure  or  popular  applaufe.     The  divinity  is  a  bound- 

lefs 

•  Or,  the  man  of  contemplation  and  philofophical  devotion* 
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lefs  ocean  of  blifs  and  glory:  Human  minds  are  fmaller 
fbearas,  which,  arifing  at  firft  from  this  <Dcean,  leek  ftill* 
amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return  to  it,  and  to  lofe 
themfclvc's  in  that  imftienfity  of  perfeftion.  When 
checked  in  this  natural  courfe  by  vice  or  folly,  they  be- 
come furious  and  enraged ;  and,  fwelling  to  a  torrent,  do 
then  fpread  horror  and  devaftation  on  the  neighbouring 
plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrafe  and  paffionate  expreffion; 
each  recommends  his  own  purfuit,  ind  invites  the  credu- 
lous hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners. 
The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  fenfibly  feels,  even 
amid  the  higheft  fuccefs,  the  unfatisfa&ory.  nature  of  all 
thofe  pleafures  which  detain  it  from  its  true  objed:.  I 
examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment ;  I  mca» 
fore  the  vehemence  of  his  defire  and  the  importance  of 
his  object ;  I  find  that  all  his  happinefs  proceeds  only 
from  that  hurry  of  thought  which  takes  him  from  him- 
felf,  and  turns  his  view  from  his  guilt  and  mifery.  I 
confider  him  a  moment  after ;  he  has  now  enjoyed  Jhe 
pleafure  which  he  fondly  fought  after.  The  fenfe  of  his 
guilt  and  mifery  returns  upon  him  with  double  anguifti : 
His  mind  tormented  with  fear  and  reihorfe ;  his  body  de- 
prefled  with  difguft  and  fatiety. 

But  a  more  auguft,  at  leaft  a  more  hau^ty  perfonage, 
prefents  himfelf  boldly  to  our  cenfure ;  and,  affuming  the 
title  of  a  philofopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers  to  fubmit 
to  the  nioft  rigid  examination.  He  challenges  with  a 
vifible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation 
and  applaufe ;  and  feems  offended  that  we  Ihould  hefitate 
a  moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his 
virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hefitate  ftill  more  :  I 
begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  fceming  virtue: 
But  behold !  ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings 

himfelf 


himrelf  from  me ;  and,  addreffing  his  dlfdoiirfe  to  that 
crowd  of  hisedfefs  auditors,  fondly  abufes  them  by  his 
magnificent  pretenfions. 

•  O  philofopher!  thy  wifdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.  •  Thou  'feekeft  the  ignorant  applaufes  of 
men,  not  the  folid  refleftions  of  thy  own  confcience,  or 
the  more  folid  approbation  of  that'  Being,  who,  with  one 
regard  of  his  all-feeing  eye,  penetrates  the  univerfe#^ 
,  Thou  furely'art  confcious  of  the  hollownefs  of  thy  pre- 
tended probity,  whilft  calling  thyfelf  a  citizen,  a  fon,  a 
friend,  thou  forgetteft  thy  higher  fovereign,  thy  true  fa- 
ther,  thy  greateft  benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration 
due  to  infinite  perfeftion,  whence  every  thing  good  and 
•valuable  is  derived  ?  Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  thy 
Creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed 
thee  in  all  thefe  relations  to  thy  fellow  creatures,  and 
requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  ea-ih  relation,  for^ 
bids  thee  to  negleft  what  ihou  oweit  to  himfelf,'  the 
moll  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou  art  connetled  by  the 
clofeft  tye  ? 

Biit  thou  art  thyfelf  thy  own  idol :  Thou  worfliippeft 
thy  imaginary  perfetSions  :  Or  rather,  ferifible  of  thy 
real  imperfeftions,  thou  feekeft  ^only  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  to  pleafe  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ig- 
norant  admirers.  Thus,  not  content  with  neglefting 
what  is  mod  excellent  in  the  univerfe,-  thou  defireft 
to  fubftitute  in  his  plac^e  what  is  moft  vile  and  con* 
temptible.  ^ 

Confider  all  the  works  of  mens  liands  ;  all  the  invent 
tions  of  human  wit,  in  w  ilch  thou  afFerVeft  fo  nice  a 
difccrnment  :*  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  mort  perfeft  proi- 
duSion  ftill  proceeds  from  the  moft  pirfeft  thoueht,  and 
that  it  is  mind  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  beftow 
our  applaufe  on  the  graces  of  a  w6ll  proporcioned  ftatue,« 

or 
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or  the  fymmctiy  of  a  noble  pile.  The  ftatuary,  the  ar- 
chitect comes  ftiU  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect  on  the 
beauty  .of  his  art  and  contrivance^  which,  from  aheap  of 
unformed  matter,  could  extrad  fuch  expreffions  and  pro^ 
portions.  This  fuperior  beauty  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence thou  thyfelf  acknowledged,  while  thou  invited  us 
to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduct,  the  harmony  of  affec- 
tions, the  dignity  of  fentiments,  and  all  thofe  graces  of  a 
jnind^  which  diiefly  merit  our  attention.  But  why  ftop- 
peft  thou  (hort  ?  Seeft  thou  nothing  farther  that  is  valu- 
able ?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applaufes  of  beauty  and  ordec, 
art  thou  Hill  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found  the  mod  con- 
fummate  beauty,  the  mod  perfeS  order  ?  .Compare  the 
works  of  art  with  thofe  of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imi- 
tations of  the  other.  The.  nearer  art  appr^^aches  to  na** 
tare,  the  more  perfeft  is  it  edeemed.  But  dill,  how  wide 
are  its  neared  approaches,  and  what  ai>  immenfe  interval 
may  be  obferved  between  them  ?  Art  copies  only  the 
outfide  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward  and  more  admira- 
ble fprings  and  principles  ;  as  exceeding  her  imitation ; 
as  be}rOnd  her  comprehenfion.  Art  copies  only  the  mi- 
nute produ£tions  of  nature,  defpairing  to  reach  that  gran- 
deur and  magnificence^  which  are  fo  adoniihing  in  the 
maderly  works  of  her  original.  Can  we  then  be  fo  blind 
as  not  to  difcover  an  intelligence  and  a  deiign  in  the  ^- 
<|uifite  and  mod  dupendous  contrivance  of  the  univerfe  I 
Can  we  be  fo  dupid  as  not  to  feel  the  warmed  raptures  of 
worfhip  and  adoration,  upon  the  contemplation  of  that 
intelligent  being,  fo  infinitely  good  and  wife  ? 

The  mod  perfeft  happinefs,  lurefy,  rauft  arife  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  mod  perfeA  obje£t.  But  what 
more  perfeft  than  beauty  and  virtue?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  univerfe  ?  40r 
virtue,  which  can  be  compared,  to  the  benevolence  and 

judice 
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jttfiicfe  of  tiw  Deity  ?  If  augbf  cafa^<nniimAl^d)fe  ^iMfiire 
of  this  COtttempbttofk,  it  muft  'be*et^)iA*'th9*4isiVfd«mBfii 
of  tmr  fitcukfc^,  trhich  conccftls  irom  ttis-the  ^fr%ii«ft  |^tt 
of  thefe  beauties  and  perfeftions  r  or  ihe  ^faettiifefe  XsS^wtf 
fives,  \^hich  allows  ilot  time  fuffictent  tfr ii)ftru£l'  U«ft 
them.  But  it  is  bur  comfOrt,  that;  if  W^  employ  wovlhi* 
ly  the  faculties  here  ifligned  us,  th6y  ititi  te  enlarged  4g 
another  ftate  of  exiftence,  fo  as  to  render*  ua  mote  fuka^ 
ble  worlhippcrs  of  our  Maker :  And  Aat  Ihe  tft&s  whloh 
can  never  be  iinifhed  in  time,  will  be  thfe-  bufinefe  ol  at 
•temity.  .      •       •         -^ 


E  S  S  A  Y    XYUL 

The  Sceptic. 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  fufpicion  with  rcgafd  to 
the'decifions  of  philofophers  upon  all  fotjeAs,  aft* 
found  m  hiyfelf  a  greater  incKnation  to  difputc,  than'  at 
fent  to  their  conclufioiis.  There  is  one  milhdce  to  which 
they  feeni  liable,  almoft  without  exception ;  they  confiifc 
too  much'  their  principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that 
vaft  variety  which  nature  has  fo  much  affefted  in  all  her 
operations.  When  a  philofopher  has  once  laid  hold  of 
a  favourite  principle,  Which  perhaps  accounts  for  mai^y 
natural  effefts,  he  extends  xht  lame  principle  over  the 
whole  creation,  and*  reduces  to  it  eVery  phenom(^non, 
though  by  (he  nioft  violent  and  abfdrd  reafonlng.  Our 
own  mind  being  narrow  and  contra£ted,  we  cannot  c±. 
tend  our  conception  to  the  variety  fend  extent  of  nature ; 
but  imagine,  that  (he  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  opera- 
tions  as  we  are  in  our  fpeculatiom 

But 
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Bot  if  erer  thu  iflfinnit]r  of  pbiloHi^hiers  is  to  be  fuf« 
f9&td  on  any  oooaiiony  it  is  in  their  reafoningsconcer* 
mng  human  life^  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happlnefs* 
In  tfaitt  cafe  they  are  led  aftray,  not  only  by  the  narrow- 
aefs  of  their  underflandings,  but  by,  that  alfo  of  their. ' 
paffions.  Almofl  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclina* 
tioiL  to  which  his  other  defires  and  affections  fubtnit* 
aaJ  which  governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  fome  in* 
tervals,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  It  is  dif* 
£cuk  for  .him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing  which  ap- 
pears  totally  indifferent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment 
to  any  perlbn,  or  can  poiTefs  charms  which  altogether  e*^ 
fcupt  his  obfervation.  His  own  purfuits  are  always,  in 
his  accpunt,  the  mod  engaging  ;  the  objects  of  his  paf- 
fion,  the  moft  valuable ;  and  the  road  which  he  purfues, 
the  only  one  that  leads  to  happinefs. 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoners  refieft  a  momenta 
there  are  many  obvious  .  inilances  and  arguments  fufB* 
dent  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their 
aaaxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  fee  the  vafl  varie^ 
ty  of  inclinations  and  porfuits  among  our  fpecies ;  where 
each  man  feems  .fully  fatisficd  with  his  own  courfe  of  life, 
and  would  eftecm  it  the  greateft  unhappinefs  to  be  con- 
fined to  that  of  his  neighbour  ?  Do  they  not  feel  in  them-» 
felvea,  that  what  pleafes  at  one  time  difpleafes  at  another^ 
by  the  change  of  inclination  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  recal  that  tafte  or  ap- 
petite which  formerly  beftowed  charms  on  what  now 
appears  indifferent  or  difagreeable  i  What  is  the  mean- 
ing  therefore  of  thofe  general  preferences  of  the  town  or 
country  life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of  pleafure,  of 
retirement  or  fociety ;  when,  befides  the  different  incli- 
nations of  different  men,  every  one's  experience  may 
convince  him,  that  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  life  is  agreeo^ 
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bte  ia  it»*  turn^  atul  that  their  variety  or  their  j.iidiQifOiis 
mixtora- chiefly  eontributea  to  thc^  reiidering  aR.Qf.tban 
agreeable  I 

-  But  Ihall  this  bufineia  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
fidventares  i  And  muft  a  maa  confttlt  onfy  his  homour 
and  incUnatton,  in  order  to  determine  his  courfe*  of  lile, 
ivithout  employing  his  reafon  to  inform  bim  what  ro^d 
is  preferable,  and  leads  moft  furely  to  happinefa  ?  la 
there  no  difference  then  between  one  man's  conduct  and 
another  ?  :  . 

'  I  anfwer,  there  is  a  great  difference^  One  man,  fiil* 
lowing  his  inclination,  in  choofing  his  coturfe  of  life,  m$^ 
rnnploy  much  furer  means  for  fuooeeding  than  anofiji^r, 
who  is  led  by  iiis  inclination  into,  the  fame  courfeof 
life,  and  piirfues  &e  fame  objeA.  Are  riches  the  chief 
objea  of  your  defires  ?  Acquire  Ikill  in  your  profeffioa; 
be  diligent  in  the  ezercife  of  it;  enlarge  the  circle -of 
your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  avoid  pleaiure  and  ex- 
^^ee ;  and  never  be  generous  but  with  a  view  of  gam- 
ing more  than  you  could  fave  by  frugality  •  Would  jpa 
acquire:  the  public  efteem  ?  Guard-equally  againft  the  ex. 
V^fP  es  of  arrogance  -and  fawning.  Let  it  appear  &at 
you  fet  a  5^1ue  upon  youifelf,  but  without  defpifing 
others.  If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  ei- 
ther provoke  mens  pride  by  your  infolence,  or  teach 
Aem  to  defpife  yeu  by  your  timorous  iuhmiffion,  and 
by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  feem  to  entertain  of 
yoarfdf. 

-  Thefe,  you  fey,  ate  the  maxims  of  oommon  prudeqce 
knd  difcretion;  what  ev^ry  parent  isculcates  on  his 
child,  and  what  every  man  of  fenfe  purf«e&in  the  courfc 
of  life  which  he  has  chofeo,— What  Is  it  then  you  deiire 
«ore  ?  Dor-you  come  to  a  philofopher  as  to  a  cunnisig 
man,  to  leacafomethisg  by  m^gic  or  wiccheraft,  beyond 

what 


lAoitcm  be  knM^  by  common  prudence  and  difc^e* 
tSofif  ?t*..Te6;  H^conie  to  a  pUlofopher  to  be  inftni&ed| 
how  we  fliall  choofe  our  ends,  more  than  the  me«as 
tot  attaisiing  thefe  ends :  We  want  to  know  what  deiiM 
wm  iball  gratify,  what  poflioa  we  fhall  comply  wiUi, 
wfcat  appetite  we  &ali  indulge.  As  to  the  reft,  we  truft 
to  comniOB  fenfe,  and  the*  general  maxims  of  the  workir 
for  enr  tnftru£tion. 

'  I  am  forry  then  I  have  pretended  tx>  be  a  philofopber  i 
For  I  find  your  queftions  .very  perplexing ;  and  am  in 
lianger;  if  my  anfwer  be  too  rigid  and  fevere,  of  paffin^ 
for  a  pedant  and  fcholaftic ;  if  it  be  too  eafy  and  free,  of 
being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality •  How« 
^ver,  to  fatisfy  you,  I  fliall  deliver  my  opinion  upon  l^e 
matter,  and  flialt  only  defire  you  to  efleem  it  of  as  Utifo 
tionfequence  as  I  do  myfelf.  ^^  that  means  you  if\\L 
fid Aer  think  it  worthy  erf  your  ridicule  nor  your  anger^ 
-  IT  we  can  depend  upon  any  prinoipk  which  we  leant 
from  [jiilofophy,  this,  i  think,  may  be  confidered  as  cer* 
fain  and  imdoubted,  that  there  is  nothing  in  itfelf  valua^ 
'iAe  or  defpicable,  defirable  or  batefuU  beautiful  or  de^ 
formed ;  but  that  thefe  attributes  arifc  from  the  particu^ 
lar  eonftktttton  and  fabric  of  human  fentidsentand  afiad^ 
tion.  What  feems  the  mod  delicious  food  to  one  aair 
soal,  appears  loathfome  to  another :  What  oSkQs  the 
foelingofoiije  with  delight,  produced  une^tfulefs  in  anoi* 
•Aer.  This  is  confeffedly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  \bt 
bodily  fenfes  :  But  if  we  examine  the  mattet  more  ao 
%UiateIy,  we  fliall  find,  that  the  &xne  .obrervation  hbldft 
«ven  where  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body,  and  rmi^ 
^les  its  fentimetit  with  the  exterior  appetite^  ^ 
^  De<fire  this  paffionate  lover  to  give  ymi  a  bhara£ler  of 
hk  4»iftre6  :  He  will  teU.  yoo^  that  he  is  <tit  a  iois  for 
^ri'ords  €0  de£&ribe  her  charms,,  and  will  a&  ^ou  vety  &^ 
^  K  %  riouilyi 
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rloufly,  if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddefs  xitt 
an  angel?  If  you  anfwer  that  you  nevelfjjKrere  :  He  will 
then  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  form  a  concep-. 
tion  of  fuch  divine  beauties  as  tbofe  which  his  charmer 
pcffcffes ;  fo  complete  a  fliape ;  fuch  well-proportioned 
features ;  fo  engaging  an  air ;  fuch  fweetnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  ;  fuch  gaiety  of  humour.  You  can  infer  nothings 
however,  from  all  this  diicourfe,  but  that  the  poor  man 
is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  between  the 
fexes,  which  nature  has  infufed  into  all  animals,  is  in 
hirn  determined  to  a  particular  objeft  by  fo  me  qualities,, 
which  give  him  pleal'ure.  The  fame  divine  creature, 
not  only  to  a  different  animal,  but  alio  to  a  different  man, 
appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with  the  ut- 
moft  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  lilce  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  their  offspring.  As  loon  as  the  helplefs  infant 
fees  the  light,  thoti  h  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a 
defpicable  and  a  miferable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  ita^ 
fond  parent  with  the  utmoft  affection,  and  is  preferred  ta 
every  other  objeft,  however  perfeft  and  accomplifhed. 
The  paffion  alone,  arifmg  from  the  original  ftrufture  and 
formation  of  human  nature,  beftows  a  value  on  the  raoft 
infignificant  objeA. 

We  may  pufli  the  fame  obfervation  further,  and  rns^y 
conclude,  that  even  when  the  mind  operates  ajone,  a^id 
feeling  the  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun-, 
ces  one  objefl:  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
and  amiable :  I  fay,  that  even  in  this  cafe,  tbofe  qualities 
are  not  really  in  the  objedls,  but  belong  entirely  to  the 
fentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praifes.  I  grant^ 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  propofition  evi- 
dent, and,  as  it  were,  palpable  to  negligent  thinkers ;  be- 
caufe  pature  is  more  uniform  in  the  feiitiments  of  the 

mind 
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jiiind  than  in  moll  feelings  ol  the  body,  and  produces  a 
nearer  refeniblance  in  the  inward  than  in  the  outward' 
part  of  human  kind.     There  is  fomething  approaching 
to  principles  in  mental  tafte ;  and  critics  can  reafon  an  J 
difpute  more  plaufibly  than  cooks  or  perfumers.    .We 
ihay  obferve,  however,  that  this  uniformity  among  hu-. 
man  kind  hinders  not,  but  that  tliere  is  a  confiderable  di- 
verfity  in  the  fentiments  of  beauty  and  worth ;  ?ind  that 
eciucation,  cuftom,  prejudice,  caprice,  and  humour,  fre- 
cjuently'  vary  our  tafte  of  this  kind.     You  will  never 
convince  a  man' who  is  not  accufiomed  to  Italian  mufic, 
and  has  hot  an  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scotch 
tune  is  not  preferable.     You  have  not  even  any  fmgle 
argument,  beyond  your  own  tafte,  which  you  can  em- 
ploy in  your  behalf :  And  to  your  antagonift,  his  partis 
cular  tafte  will  always  appear  a  more   convincing  argu. 
ment  to  the  contrary.     If  you  be  wife,  each  of  you  will 
allow  that  the  other  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  havin  j 
many  other  inftances  of  this  diverfity  of  tafte,  you  will 
bothconfefs,  that  beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  rela- 
tive nature,  and  confift  in  an  agreeable  fentiment,  produ- 
ced by  an  objeft  in  a  particular  mind,  according  to  the  * 
peculiar  ftrufture  and  conftitution  of  that  mind. 

By  this  diverfity  of  fentiment,  obfervable  in  human 
kind,  nature  has  perhaps  intended  to  make  us  fenfiblc 
of  her  authority,  and  let  us  fee  what  furprifing  changes 
file  could  produce  on  the  paiEons  and  defires  of  man- 
kind, merely  by  the  change  of  their  inward  fabric, 
without  any  alteration  on  the  objefts.  The  vulgar  may 
ev'en  be  convinced  by  this  argument :  But  men,  accuf- 
tomed  to  thinking,  may  draw  a  more  convincing,  r.t  Icaft 
a  more  general  argument,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fubjeft. 
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In  die  operation  of  res^foning,  the  idlxKl  does  nothing 
hat  run  over  its  objeds,  as  th^y  are  fuppofed  16  ftand  in 
t^ality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  dtmmifhing 
any  thing  fron).  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolomaic  and 
Copernican  fyftems,  I  endeavour  only,  by  my  inquire 
ies>  to  know  the  real  fituation  of  the  planets ;  th^t  is,  in. 
other  words,  1  endeavour  to  give  them,  iii  my  concept 
tiott,  the  fame  relations  that  they  bear  towards  each  o- 
tber  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of  the  mind, 
therefore,  there  feems  to  be  always  a  real,  though  often 
fsx  unknown  ftandard,  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  nor  is 
truth  or  falfehpod  variable  by  the  various  apprehenfiona- 
of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race  fhould  for  ever 
conclude,  that  the  fun  moves,  and  the  earth  remains  at 
^eft,  the  fun  ftirs  not  an  inch  from  his  place  for  all  thefc 
reafonings;  and  fuclf  conclufions  are  eternally  hlk  and 
erroncoiis. 

.  But  the  cs^fe  is  hot  the  fame  with  the  qualities  df  beau- 
tiful and  deformed,  dcfirable  and  odious,  as  with  truth 
and  falfehood*  In  the  former  cafe,  the  mind  is  not  con- 
tent with  merely  furveying  its  objefits  as  they  ftand  in 
t-herafelyes  ;  it  alfo  feels  a  fentiment  of  delight  or  rniea- 
finels,  ap^pbation  or  blame,  confecjuent  to  that  furtey ; 
$hd  this  fentiment  determines  it  to  affix  the  epithet  beau* 
tifiil  or  deformed,  defirable  of  odious.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  fentiment  muft  depend  upon  the  parties* 
kr  fabric  or  ftrufture  of  the  mind^  which  enables  fuoh 
^pardc^lar  forms  to  operate  in  fuch  a  particular  manttert 
and  produces  a  fympathy  or  conformity  between  the 
mind  aqcl  its  obje£ls.  Vary  the  ftructure  of  the  n^ind  or 
mward  organs,  the  fentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the 
form  remains  the  fame.  The  fentiment  being  different 
from  the  objcrft,and  arifing  from  its  operation  upon  the  or- 
.gians  of  the  njind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  muft  vary 
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the  cfieft,  n6r  caa  the  fame  objecb,  prefented  to  a  mind 
totally,  different,  produce  the  fame  fentiraent. 

Thi^i  conclufion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himfelf 
without  much  philofophy,  where  the  fentiment  is  evi; 
dently,  difllnguifliable  from  the  objcft.  Who  is  not  feor 
fible.,  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  dc- 
firable  of  themfelvea,  but  derive  all  their  value  from  the 
ftrufture  of  human  paffions,  which  begets  a  defire  to- 
wardfi  fucb  particular  purfuits  ?  But  with  regard  to  beau-- 
4y,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  caf^  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is  thought 
to  lie  in  the  objeft,  not  in  the  fentiment ;  and  that  mere- 
ly hecaufe  the  fentiment  is  not  fo  turbulent  and  violerit 
as  to  diilinguifh  itfelf,  in  an  evident  manner,  from  the 
perception  of  the  object. 

.  But  a  little  reflexion  fufEces  to  diftinguifh  them.  A 
man  may  know  exadly  all  the  circles  and  ellipfes  of  the 
Copemican  fyftem,  and  all  the  irregular  fpirals  of  the 
Ptolom^ic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  •  Euclid  has  folly  explained  e- 
Tery  quality  of  the  circle,  but  h«s  not,  in  any  propofi- 
tioxr,  laid  a  word  of  its  beauty^  The  rejtfon  is  evident. 
Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  li6s  not  in  any 
part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  all  equally  diftant  from 
a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  effeft  which  that  fi- 
gure produces  xipon  a  mind,  whofe  particular  fabric  or 
ilruaure  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  fentiments,  I« 
v^u  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either 
by  your  icnfes  or  by  mathematical  reafoningSj^  in  ^W  the 
properties  of  that  figure, 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleafure  114 
reading:  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  Eneas*  voyage 
by.  the  map,  might  perfectly  underftand  the  meaning  of 
every L^tin  word  em.ployed  by  that  diyine  author;  and 
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CQQfequrntlyi'  might  bavb<  a  dttin^k  idtia  of  ll^  ^iirhdtt 
n^rrtuoa.  He  would  even  ha  vis  a.  more  diftioAidhra^'of 
it|  than  they  could  attain  whohad  notftudied'lo  eotU&ly 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  kniew^  tiierefore^every 
thing  in  the  poem :  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  b^irty? 
becaufe  the  beauty^  properly  fpeakiag,  lies  not  in 'the 
poem,  but  in  th^  fentimcnt  or  tafle.of  the  reader;  And 
where  a  man  has  no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  txymoka 
him  feel  this  fentiment^  he  moft  tic  ignorant  of  the  t)edu- 
ty,  though  poffeffed  of  the  fcience  and  underftanding-ol 
an  angel  *.  •         .  ' 

,  The  inference  npon  the  whole  isv  that  it  is /not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  objeft,  which  any  perfon  pur- 
fues,  that  we.  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely^^ 
from  \hq  paffion  with  which  he  purfues  it,  and  the  ftic* 
cefs  which  he  meets  with  in  his  purfuit.  Obgefts  h^ve 
abfolntely  no  worth  oc  value  in  themfelves.  They  dci 
rive  their  worth  menely  from  the  paffion.  If  that  btf 
ftrong,  and  fteady,  and  fuccefaful,  the  perfon  is- happyi- 
It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,,  bitt  a  iitile  mifs,  dreiled 
iaa,  u^w  gown  for  ai»dancing-fchool  ball,  receives  .aat 
complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatcft  orator,  who  triiirophfl- 
in  the  fplendor  of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs,  the 
paffions  and  refolutions  of  a  numerous  alfembly,.  - 

vAU,  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and 
another  with  regard  to  life,  confiils  either  in  the  paffion 
or  in  the  enjoyment :  And  thefe  differences  are  fofficient 
t9  j>roduce  the  wide  extremes  of  happinefs  and  miiery. 

^To  be  happy,  the.  paffion  nmft  neither  be  too  violent - 
ndr  too  remifs.     In  the  firft  cafe^  the  mind  is  in  a  perpe^ 
tual  hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the-fecond,  itfinksinto  tidif- « 
iigneeable  indolence  and  lethargy.  -       .    ' 

To  be  happy,  the  paffion.  muft  be  benign  and  ibcia}  i  ^ 
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oiafltlvou^  or  fierce.   :  Ulie  zSt&\oni .  of  the  kiter  k\tA 
|n-a:flbitticar  ibagreeabhito  the  feeling  as  thofe  of  th6  * 
f0nQsr».  »Who  \VULc0mpa7e  ranoour  and  ammofity^  ed^ 
vy>aad  nsveiige^  to  firkodlhip,  benigafty,  cifemeticy^  and 
gratitude?  .       .  .     •      . 

:  To  be  happy,  the.paffion  mufi  be  cheerful- and  gely, 
liot  gloomy  and.  melancholy.  A  propedJity  to  hope  and 
joy  is  real  riches ;  one  to  fear  and  forrow^  real  poverty; 
.Some  paffions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
9bjc£l,  are  not.  fo  fteady  or  conftant  as  otiierB,  nor  con. 
^ey  fuch  durable  pleafure  and  fatisfadion,  PhilofophU 
otJ  devotion,  for  inftancfe,  like  the  eBthufiafm  of  a  poet, 
13  the  tranfitory  effed  of  high  fpiriti,  great  leaiure^  a  fine  . 
^nius,  and  a -habit  of  ftudy  and  contemplation:  Bnt 
notwithfianding  all  tbeie  circumilances,  an  abftraft,  in- 
vifible  obje£t,  like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  pre- 
fents  to  us,  cannot  long  aduate  the  mind,  or  |;s.e  ofany 
moment  in  life.  To  render  the  paflion  of  cs3bsbmms&. 
we  muft  find  fome  method  of  aiFeding  the  fenfes-  and 
imagination,  and  muft  embrace  fome  hiftortcal  as  well 
^  phtlofo{d)ical  account  of  the  Divinity.  Popular  ibper* 
(titipns  and  obfervances  are  even  found  to  be  of  ufe  in 
thin  particular. 

ThoMgh  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  ure 
sBay  bfely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleafbre 
cannot  fupport  itfelf  fo  long  as  one  of  bufinefo,  but  is 
m^qh  more  fubgedt  to  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  amufe« 
ments  which  are  tlie.mofir  durable,  faaveiall  a  mixture  of 
a^i^ation  and  attention  in  them ;  fuch  as  gaming  arid 
hunting*  And  in  general,  bufinefs  and  adtioa  fill  up  all; 
the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  beft  difpofed  fior  any  en#" 
joyment,  the  object  is  often  wanting:  And  in  this  ref« 
pe^f  the  paffions  which  purfue  external  objefts  contri* 
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butfiflDtfb  much  to  happinefs^  as  Adk  which  reft  in 
oiiifdves ;  fmce  we  are  neither  fo  certain  of  atUttniag 
fuch  obje£b,  nor  fo  fecure  in  poflefling  them*  Apaf# 
fion  for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happioefa, 
to  one  fbr  riches. 

Some  men  are  poffefled  of  great  ftrength  of  mind; 
and  even  when  they  purfue  external  objefls,  are  not 
much  aflPe£ted  by  a  difappointment,  but  renew  their 
application  and  induftry  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnels. 
Nothing  contributes  more  tq  happinefs  than  fuch  a  t^ra 
of  mind. 

According  to  this  iliort  and  imperfed  (ketch  qf  ha*» 
man  life,  the  happieft  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  virtnous ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  adion  and  em« 
ployment,  renders  us  fenfible  to  the  foetal  paffions,  fleets 
the  heart  againfl  the  afiaults  of  fortune,  reduced  the  af- 
fections to  a  juft  moderation,  makes'  our  own  thoughts 
an  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  fociety  and  converfation,  than  to  thofe  of  the  fen-» 
fes.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  obvious  to  tha 
moft  carelefs  reafoner,  that  all  difpoiicions  of  mind  are 
not  alike  favourable  to  happinefs,  and  that  one  paffion  otf 
humour  may  be  extremely  defirable,  while  another  if 
equally  difagreeable.  And  indeed,  all  the  difference  be* 
tw6en  the  conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind ;  nor 
is  there  any  one  iituation  of  affairs,  in  itfelf,  preferable 
to  another.  Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  -are 
entirely  relative  to  human  fentiment  and  affection.  No 
man  would  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feeljngs* 
Proteus-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  conti* 
nual  alterations  of  his  ihape  and  form:. 

But  of  this  refoufce  nature  has,  n  a  great  meafure 
deprived  us.  The  febric  and  conftitution  of  our  mind 
no  more  depends  on  our  chok:e  than  riiat  of  our  body^ 
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Tile  geMTStity  of  men  have  iiot  even  the  finallefiii0ttoa« 
ttlac  any  alteration  in  this  reipe£t  can  ever  be  defirable^ 
As  a  ftream  necellurfiy  follovrsthe  ieveral  inclinations  €)f 
the  ground  on  Mrbich  it  runs  $  fo  are  the  i^horaift  and 
thoughtlefs  part  of  mankind  aftuated  by  their  taatural 
propeiifitks«  ^Sach  are  effeftually  4;xclud6d  from  all 
pretenfions  to  f^ilofophy^  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind, 
fo  much  boftded.  But  even  opon  the  wife  aurd  thought- 
ful,  nature  has  a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always 
in  a'maf!'d  power,  by  the  utmoft  art  and  tndoftry,  to 
correct  his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  chara£ker  to 
ivbich  he  afpires«  The  empire  of  philofophy  eictends 
oter  u  few ;  and  with  regard  to  thefe  too,  her  authority 
is  very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  fenfible  of 
the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  deOre  to  attain  it ;  but  it 
is  not '  always  certaitt  that  they  will  be  fuccelsful  in  iheie 
Wifiies. 

Whoever  confidera,  without  prejudice*  the  courfe  of 
human  anions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almoil  entire^* 
If  guided  by  conftitutien  and  temper,  and  that  general 
maxims  have  little  influence,  but  ib  far  as  they  affeft  oine 
tafle  orfeotiment.  Ka  man  have  a  lively  ienfuof  hon- 
our and  virtue,  with  moderate  paffions,  his  conduQ;  will 
always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality  i  qr  if  he 
depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  eafy  and  expe* 
ditfOQS^  On  the  other  hand^  where  one  is  born^of  fo  per^ 
▼erfe  a  frame  dt  mind,  of  lb  callous  and  infeofible  ^  difs 
pofition,  as  to  have  no  relifti  for  virtue  and  humanity^ 
no  fympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures,  ao  define  of.efr 
teem  and  applaufe ;  fuch  a  one  mud  be  allowed  entirely 
incurable,  nor  is  there  aay  remedy .  in  philofophy.  He 
reaps  no  latis.faaion  but  from  low  and  fenfual  objects, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  paffions :  He  feels 
06  remorfe  to  control  his  vicious  inclinations : .  He  has 
not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafte  which  is  requifite  to  niakc 
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him'defire  a  better  chiradlcK     For  my'f)att,  I  knovr  not 
Hbw  1  fhobld  addrcfs  myfelf  to  fiicll  a  crtiev  or  by  wliac 
arguments  I  fliould  endavour  to  refdrm  him.     Should  1 
tvll  him  of  the  hiward  fatisfaftion  which  refults  frorti 
laudable  and  htimane  aftilMis,  the  delicate  plcafure  of  dif-' 
iRterefted  love  and  friendlhVp,  the  iaftmg  enjoyments' of 
a  good  harae  and  an  eftablifhed  character*  he  hiightftill 
reply,  that  th'efe  were  perhaps  pleafures  to  fach  ast  Mferi 
fufecptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds  liiro- 
fetf  xif  a  quite  different  turn  and  difpofrtion.     I  hi'ilft  rfc- 
p<;at  it;  my  philofophy  affords  no  remedy  in Tiich  i  c^fe, 
nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  perfon'suiihap- 
py  condition.     But  then  I  a(k,  If  any  other  phildlophy 
can  affoird  a  remedy ;  or  if  it  be  poffible,'by  any  fyftem, 
to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however  perverfe  may 
ht  their  natural  frame  of  mind?  Experience  will  foori 
convince  us  of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  venture.*  to  af. 
firm,  that  perhaps  the  chief  benefit  which  refiilts  froni  ' 
philbfophy;  arifes  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  proceeds 
more  from  its  fecret,  infenfible  influence,  than  from  its 
immediate  application. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  ferious  attention  to  the  fcienceS 
and  liberal  arts  foftens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
cherflheS  thbfe  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
hoifioiir  confift.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  tafte  and  learning  is  not,  at  leaft,  an  honeft  man,' 
whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  fpeculative  ftudies  mull  mortify  in  him  tlie  paH 
fions  of  intereft  and  ambition,  and  muft  at  the  fame  time 
give  him  agre  fertenfibility  of  all  the  decencies  and  du- 
ties of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  diftinflion  in 
characters  and  manners  ;  nor  is  His  fenfe  of  this  kind  di- 
minilhed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  increafcd  by 
fpeculation, 
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Befides  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
difpofition,  it  is  highly  probable  that  others  may  be  pro*: 
duced  by  fiudy  and  aj^lication.  The  prodigious  effed* 
of  i^ducation  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  aiio^ 
gether  ftubborn  and  inflexible,  .but  will  admit  of  marf 
alteratioqs  from  its  original  make  and  ftrudure*  Let  a 
man  propofe  to  himfelf  the  model  of  a  character  which 
he  approves  ;  let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe  par-. 
ticularsMn  which  his  own  chara6\er  deviates  from  this 
model ;  let  him  keep  a  conllant  watch  over  himfe%  and 
bend  bis  mind,  by  a  continual  effort,  from  the  vfces  to- 
wards the  virtues ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in  time,  he  will 
find  in  his  temper  an  alteration  for  the  better* 

Hatnt  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind^  aod  implanting  in  it  good  difpofitions  and  inclina'* 
tions*  A.  man  who  continues  in  a  courfe  of  fobriety 
and  temperance,  will  liatc  riot  and  diforder :  If  he  engage 
in  bufmefs  or.  ftudy,  indolence  will  feem  a  puniihment  to 
hipi :  If  he  conftrain  himfelf  to  praftife  beneficence  and 
aSabilicy,  he  will  foon  abhor  all  inftances  of  pride. and 
viplence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
virtuous  courfe  of.life  is  preferable  ;  if  he  have  but  refo- 
luiion  enough,  for  fome  time,  to  impofe  a  violence  on 
himfelf;  his  reformation  needs,  not  be  defpaired  of.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  this  conviftion  and  this  refolution  ne- 
ver can  have  place,  unlefs  a  man  be  befgre-hand  tolerar 
bly  virtiious. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philofophy : 
It  infenfibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
thofe  difpofitions  which  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  attain, 
by  a  conllant  bent  of  mind  and  by  repeated  habit.  Be- 
yond this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influ- 
ence ;  and  I.muf^  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  thofe 
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exhortaricms  and-  confaletions,  which  «« in  fuch  ve^^ue 
among  fpeculative  reafeners. 

^'  W«  have  already  obferved,  that  ^»  dqe^A  aw  i» 
therafelves  defiraWc  or  odious,  valuable  or  dc%iaable^ 
but  that  objefts  acquire  thefe  qualities  from  the  peodca* 
far  charsaer  and  conaitntioii  of  the  miad  which  furvey* 
fhe^m.     To  ditniniih,  therefore,  or  augment  any  fMsrfitm^ 
tralue  for  an  objett,  to  excite  or  tnoderatc  hia  f^faffiona, 
tiiere  are  no  direft  arguments  or  reafons  which  ^an  be 
employed  with  any  force  or  influence.     The  catcbtngof 
flies,  Vidt  Domitian,  if  it  ^ve  more  plearure,  is  prtfiws- 
We  to  the  himttng  of  wild  beafts,  like  William  Rofua,  Of 
conquering  of  kingdoms  like  Alexander. 
^'  Bat  though  the  iralue  of  every  object  can  be  detcrmi» 
iied  only  by  the  fentiment  or  paffion  of  every  individual,  we 
may  dbferve,  that  the  pafBon,  in  prortouncitag  its  veitHft, 
confiders  not  the  objeft  fimply  as  it  is  in  itfelf^but  fur- 
vejrs  It  with  all  the  circumftances  which  attend  it.     A, 
man  tranfport^d  with  joy  on  accotmt  of  poffeffing  a  dia- 
inond,  confines  hot  his  view  to  the  glifteringdone  befdre 
him*;  he  alfd  confiders  its  rarity;  and  thence  chiefly 
arifes.  his  pfeafurc  and  exultatiotf.  Here  therefore  a  ptoi- 
lofopher  may  Hep  in,  and  fugged  particular  yiews  aAd 
confidcrations  and  circumftances,  which  otherwlfe  would 
have  efcaped  us ;  and,  by  that  means,  he  ilnay  either  mb« 
derate  or  excite  any  particular  paffion. 

It  may  feera  nnreafonable  abfolutely  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of  philofophy  in  this  rcfpeft :  But  It  ttiuft  be  feon- 
fefled,  that  there  lies  this  ftrong  prefumption  agalrift 
it,  that,  if  thefe  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  wou!d 
have  6ccurred  of  therafelves,  without  the '  affiitance  of 
philofophy  ;  if  they  be  not  natural,  they  never  can  haVe 
any  influence  on  the  affeftions.  Thefe  afe  of  a  very  de- 
Ite&te  nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  orconftrained  by  the 
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.iitsBoft  ait  or  mdulfay.  A  confideratiott  which  we  feek 
for  on  purpofe,  which  we  ester  into  with  difficulty, 
vhich  we  cannot  retain  without  care  and  attention,  wili 
never  produce  thofe  genuine  and  durable  movements  ^f 
poffion^  which  ire  the  refult  of  nature^  and  the  conftitu- 
tiOQ  of  the  mind.  A  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure 
'faffmfi^  of  love,  by  viewing  his  miftrefs  through  the  ar- 
tf ficilii  medium  of  a  microfcope  or  profpeft,  and  behold- 
ing there  the  coarfenefs  ofherikin^and  monftrous  difpro* 
portion  of  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate 
asypaflion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca  or  an 
E^detiis*  The  remembrance  of  the  natural  afpeA  and 
fituation  of  the  objeffc,  will  in  both  cafes  ftill  recur  upon 
.hjm«  The  reflexions  of  philofophy  are  too  fubtile  and 
diftant  to  take  place  in  common  life,  or  eradicate  any 
afie£tioQ..  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe  in,  where  it  is 
above  t];fe  winds  aifd  clouds  of  the  atmofphere« 

Ajiother  defe£t  of  thofe  refined  reftedions  which  phi- 
lofo]:^y  fuggeils  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  cannot 
din^iniih  or  eactinguiih  our  vicious  pafiions,  without  di- 
.ttuaifliing  or  extinguiftiing  fuch  as  are  virtuous,  andren* 
•Coring  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  unadive.  They 
are^  for  the  moft  part,  general,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
pur  affieftions*  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct  their  in- 
fluence only  to  one  fide.  If  by  inceffant  ftudy  and  me- 
ditation we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and  prefent  to 
t|6,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  fpread  an  .^niverfal 
inienfibility  over  the  mind.  When  we  deftroy  the 
ner\X8,  we  extinguifh  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  together  with 
that  of  pain,  in  the  human  body. 

It  wtU  be  eafy^  by. one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
i^r  other  of  theie  defeats  in  moft  of  thofe  philofophical 
refleftions,  fo  much  celebrated  both  in  ancieat  and  mo* 
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dfirn  times.  **  Let  not  tlie  iojjarie^  or  uittenoe  of  men/* 
fay  the  philoropbers  ^,  ^^  eve^  difcomppje  you  by  i^oger  of 
hatred.  Would  you  be  angry  at  tb^  ape  foe  ita^  m^^Uce, 
or  the  tyger  for  ita  ferocity  V*  This  refleAiont  kada  ua 
into  a  bad  ophiion  of  hamw  nature,  aod  muft  extiaguifiv 
the  fecial  affections.  It  teads  alfo  to  preteut  aU  reiQOfffi^ 
for  a  man's  own  crimes  ;  when  he  coofiders,  that  vice  i« 
as,natural  to  mankind  as  the  particular  infttnCla  to  brute* 
creatui?e6* 

*'  All  ills  ariie  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  wbicli 
16  atfoluxely  perfeft.  Would  you  wilh  to  difiurb^fo  di- 
viae- an  order  for  the. fake  of  your  own  particular  iute- 
reft  V^  What  if  the  ills  1  fufier  arife  from  maKce  or  Op* 
pneffion  ?  ^'  But  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  me«  art 
alfo  comprehended  in  the  order  of  the  uaiverlb  •'' 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heav'n'a  defigo*^ 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 

X.et  this  be  allowed  ;  and  my  own  vices  will  alfo  be  a 
part  of  the  fame  order. 

"To  one  who  faid,  that  none  were  happy  who. were  not* 
above  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  *^  Then  none  are  hap- 
py but  knaves  and  robbers  f.*^ 

*'  Man  is  born  to  be  miferable;  and  is  he- furprifed  at 
any  particular  misfortune  ?  And  can  he  give  way  to  forrow 
and  lam?ntation  upon  account  of  any  difafter  ?**  Yea  c 
He  very  reafonably  laments  that  he  (hould  be  bom  to  be 
miferaUe.  Your  confolation.prefents  a  hundred  ills  for 
one,  of  which  you  pretend  to  eafe  him* 

**  You  fliould'  always  have  before  your  eyes  death? 
difeafe,  poverty,  blindnefs,  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy, 
as  ills  which  are  incident  ta  human  nature«     If  any  one 
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ofth«fe  afe  fail  «f  your  lot,  ycra  wili  bear  it  th^  betteif 
whisif  yd*  hiive  rtGkbiMtf*  opoA  it.**  I  anfturer,  if  we  <»n- 
iintf  ettffelvies  t(3  a^nferal  aiid  dKftant  reflexion  on  the 
illi^ofltomaiv  life;  that  can  have  no  effeft  to  j^epate  us 
for  tteHfi'  If  bf  ckffe  and  intenfe  meditation  we  render 
them  prefent  and  intimate  to  hs,  that  ifi  the  true  fecr^ 
for  poifoning  all  our  pleafurcs,  and  rendering  us  perpe* 
tutiBy  miferable.  ■ 

"  Your  forrow  is  fruitlefs,  and  will  not  change  tht 
cdofTe  of  deftiny/^  Very  true :  And  for  that  very  rea* 
fon  lefirftfoi^ry. 

Gieem^s  confolation  for  deafnefs  is  fomewhat  curioug^ 
*^  Mow^rsany^angu^ges  are  there/*  fays  he^  *^  which  • 
yd»-doiior  underftaftd-^  The  Punrc/ Spanilh,  Gallici? 
Egyptian,  8cc.  **  With  regard  to  all  thefe,  you  we  as 
if  you  were  deaf,  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  mat. 
ter*  fo  it  ^en  fo  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one 
language  more  *  ?"  ' 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyfeniac, 
whcA  feme  women  were  condcding  with  him  for  hiiL . 
blindnefs:""  What!*'  fays  he,  "  Do  you  think  them 
are  no  pleafures  in  the  dark  ?'*         ^ 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  deftrudtive,*' fays  F<MUeneUe^ . 
"  to  ambition,  and  the  paffion  for  conqueft,  than  the  true 
fyftem  of  aftronorafy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the 
whole  globe  in^Comparifon  of  the  infinite  exteal  of  na* 
ture  V^  This  conlideration  is  evidently  too  diftant  ever 
to  Have  any  effe£t»  'Or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  de^- 
ftrojr  p«tf  iotifni  as  well  as  .ambition  ?  The  fame  gallant- 
author  adds  with  fome  reafon,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
ladies  aretheotily  objeAs  which  lofe  nothing  of  their 
luft^e  or  value  from- the  moft  extenfive^views  of  allrono- 
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"jTiy,  but  ftatid  proof  a^g^inft  every  fyftenj.    Would  philo- 
fophers  advife  us  to  limit  bur  affe£lion  to  them  ? 

**  Exile,"  fays  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banifliment, 
■**  is  no  evil :  Mathematicians  tells  us,  that  the  whol^ 
earth  is^but  a  point,  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change 
one's  country  then  is  little  more  than  to  remove  ffom 
one  ftreet  to  another.  Man  is  not  a. plant,  rooted  to  a 
certain  fpot  of  earth  :  All  foils  and  all  climates  are  alike 
fuited  to  "him  f-**  Thefe  topics  are  adniirablei  could  they 
fall  onif  into, the  hands  of  banilhed  perfons..  But  what 
if  they  come  alfo  to.  the  knowledjre  of  thofe  who  are  em^ 
ployed  in  public  affairs,  and  deftroy  all  their  attachment 
to  their  native  country?  Or  will  they  operate  like  thej 
quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally  good  for  a  diabejtes 
and'  a  dropfy  ?  .  ' 

It  is  certain,  were  a  fuperior  beipg  thruft^nto  a  hu^' 
man  body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  f(> 
n^an,  contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could  b^ 
induced  to"  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  fcarqely 
give  attention  to  what  paifcs  around  him.  To  en&agc 
him  to  fuch  a  condefcenfion  as  to  play  even  the  part  of 
a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacfity,  would  be  raucUmore  dif- 
ficult than  to  conftrain  the  fame  Philip,  after  having  been 
a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend  old 
flioes  with  proper  care  and  attention ;  the  occupation 
which  Lucian  affigns  him  in  the  ihfemal  regions.  Now. 
all  the  fame  topics  of  difdaia  towards  human  affairs, 
which  could  operate  on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur  alfo, 
to  the  philofopher ;  but  being  in  fome  n^ieafure  difpro-^ 
portioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified  by 
the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a  full 
imprefRon  on  him/  He  fees,  but  he  feels  not  fulficiently 
tl^ir  truth ;  and  is  always  a  fublime  philofoj^r  when 
h^  needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  difturbs  him  or 
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rbuzes  his  affeftions.  While  others  play,  he  wondera 
at  their  keetinefs  and  ardour ;  but  he  no  fooner  puts  in 
his  own  flake,  than  he  is  commonly  tranfported  with  the 
fame  paiSons  that  he  had  fo  much  condemned  while  he 
remained  a  fimple  fpeflaton 

There  are  two  confiderations  chiefly  to  be  met  w.itli 
in  books  of  philofophy,  from  which  Any  important  ef- 
fea  is  to  be  .expected,  and  that  becaufethele  confideraj- 
tions  are.  drawn  from  commpn  life,  and  ocqur  upon  the 
moft  fuperficial  view  of  human .  affairs,  Wl;i^j).^  we- Jie- 
fleft  on  the  fliortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  (lefpi- 
cable  feem  all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs  ?  And  even  if  we 
would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  fri- 
volous appear  our  moft  enlarged  and  moft  generous  pro* 
jefts  ;  \vhen  we  confider  the  inceffant  cbangesj  and  revo^ 
lutions  of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learningi 
book3  and  governments,  are  hurried  away  by  time,  as 
by  a  rapid  ftreain,  and  are  loft  in  tlie  immenfe  ocean  of 
matter  ?  Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to  mortify  all 
our  paflSons :  But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  ar^ 
tifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into  an  opi* 
nion,  that  hunaan  life  is  of  fome  importance  ?  And  may 
not  fuch  a  refleftion  be  employed  with  fuccefs  by  volup^ 
tuous  reafoners,  in  order  to  lead  usi^fcom  the  paths  of  ac*- 
tiou  and  virtue  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and 
pleafure? 

We  are  informed  by  Tbucydides,  that^  during  the  fa* 
mous  plague  of  Athens,  \«^hen  deatli  feemed  prefent  to 
every  one,  a  difTolute, mirth  ^ni  gaiety  prevailed  among 
the  people,  who  exhorted  one  onother  to  make  ^he  moft 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured-  .l^he  fame  obferyatjon  ia 
niade  by  Boccace  with  regard  to  the  plagiie  of  Florence;. 
A  like  principle  makes  foldiers,  during  war,  be  more  ad- 
difted  to  riot  and  cxpence  than  any  otlier  face  of  men* 
La  Prefent 
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Prefent  pleafure  is  always  of  importance  ;  and  whatever 
tlimini  flies  the  importance  of  all  dther  objefts,  rauft  be- 
ftow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and  value. 

The  fecond  philofophical  confideration,  which  may  of- 
^eti  have  an  influence  on  the  afFcflions,  is  derived  from 
a  comparifon  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others.  This  comparifon  we  are  continually  making, 
even  in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  our  fituation  with  that  of  our  fupe- 
riors  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philofophercorrefta 
this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  xht  other 
fide,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  eafy  in  the  fituation  to 
which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  arerfew  people 
who  are  not  fufceptible  of  fome  confolation  from  Ais  re- 
ile&ion ;  though,  to  a  very  good-natured  man,  the  view 
of  human  miferies  fhould  rather  produce  forrow  than 
comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lamentations  for  his  own  mif- 
fortunes,  a  deep  compaifion  for  thofe  of  others.  Such 
IS  the  imperfeftion,  even  of  the  befl  of  thefe  philofophi- 
cal topics  of  confolation  *♦ 

I  fliall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  tho* 
virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  beft  choice,  when  it  is  attain- 
able ;  yet  fuch  is  the  diforder  and  confiifion  of  human  df* 
fairs,  that  no  perfeft  or  regular  diflribution  of  happinels 
and  mifery  is  ever  in  this  life  to  be  expefted.  Not  only 
the  goods  of  fortune  and  the  endowments  of  the  body 
(both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  thefe  advanta- 
ges, I  fay,  are  unequally  divided  between  the  virtuous 
and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itfelf  partakes,  in  fome 
degree,  of  this  diforder;  and  the  mofl  worthy  charafter^ 
by  the  very  conftitution  of  the  palfions,  enjoys  not  al- 
way  t  he  hlgheft  felicity. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  though  every  bodily   pain  pro- 
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ceeds  from,  fome  diforder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the 
pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to.  the  diforder ;  but  is 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibili- 
ty  of  the  part  upon  which  the  noxious  humours  exert 
their  influence*  A  toothach  produces  more  violent  con- 
vulfions  of  pain  than  a  phthiiis  or  a  dropfy.  In  like  man- 
tter,  with  regard  to  the  oeconomy  of  the  mmd,  we  may 
obferve,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious  ;  yet  the  dif- 
turbaj^e.or  pain  is  not  meafured  out  Ijy  nature  with  ex- 
Jtd  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vice,  nor  is  the  man  of 
bigheft  virtue,  even  abflxa^ing  from  external  accidents, 
always  the  moft  happy*  A  gloomy  and  melancholy  dif- 
pofi^ou  is  certainlyt  to  our  fentiments,  a  vice  ox  imper- 
fedion ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  great  fenfe 
ofhooourand  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found  in, very 
worthy  charaders  ;  thqugh  it  is  fulHcient  alone  to  im^ 
bkter  life,  and  render  the  perfou  affeded  with  it  com- 
'  pletely  miferable.  On  the  other  band,  a  felfifh  villain 
W9y  poffefs  a  fpring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain 
gaiety  of  heart,  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which 
is  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit ;  and  when,  attended 
with  good  fiMrtttne,  will  compenfate  for  the  uneaftnefs  and 
remorfe  arifmg  from  all  the  other  vices^ 

I  (hall  add,  as  an  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that 
if  i  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfedion,  it  may  of- 
ten happen,  that  a  good  quality  which  he  poffeffes  along 
with  it,  will  render  him  more  miferable  than  if  he  were 
completely  vicious,  A  perfon  offuch  imbecility  of  tem«* 
per  as- to  be  eafdy  broken  by  affliflion,  is  more  unhappy 
for  being  endowed  with  a  generous  an4  friendly  difpofi^ 
tion,  which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and 
expofes  him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A  fenfe 
of  ftvame,  in  an  imperfeft  charadter,  is  certainly  a,vir. 
tuc ;  but  produces  great  uneafinefs  and  ^  remorle,  from 
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yfhidh  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very 
amorous  complexion,  with  a  heart  inoapul^le  of  friend- 
fliip,  is  happier  than  the  fame  exccfs  io  love'  wUb  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  temper,  which  tranfports  a  mau  t^yond  him^ 
felf,  and  repder?  him  a  total  flave  to  the  obieCl  of  hifl 
paffion,  ;, 

In  a  word,  huipan  Ufe  is  more  governed  by  forttme 
than  by  reafdn ;  is  to  be  re  arded  more  as  a  dull  pa^f- 
lime  than  as  ^  ferious  occupation  ;  and  is  more  influen* 
ced  by  particular  humour  than  by  general  principles* 
Shall  we  engage  ourfelves  in  it  with  paffion  and  anxiety  ? 
It  is  not  worthy  of  fo  much  concern. .  Shall  we  be  indif^ 
ferent  about  what  happens  ?  We  lofe  all  the  pleafure  of 
the  game  by  our  phlegm  and  carelefltiefsi  While  we 
are  reafoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ;  and  de?tb^ 
though  perhaps  they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats 
alike  th?  fool  and  the  philofrpher.  To  reduce  life  to 
exadt  rule  and  method,  is  commonly  .a  painful,  oft  a 
fruitlefs  occupation  :  And  is  it  not  alfb  a  proof,- that .  we 
pvervalue  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ?  Even  to  rea- 
fpn  fo  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix  with  accuracy 
its  juft  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were  it  not  that 
to  forae  tempers 'this  occupation  is  one  of  the  mod  a. 
luufing  in  which  life  could  poffibly  be  employed. 


ESSAY    XIX 

Qf  Polygamy  and  Divorces, 

AS  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mu- 
tual confent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  piropagatioh 
of  the  fpecies,  it  is  evident  that  it  mufl  be  fufceptible  of 


adl'^thi  vartety  of  conditions  which  confeiit  eftabttflxes^ 
provided  ihey  be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 
•'-  A  mari,  m  conjoining  himfelf  to  a  woman,  is  bound 
kJher&ecordiiifg  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  be* 
getti^  chifeirefn;  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence  and  edu- 
Ofttion.  When^he  has  performed  thefe  two  parts  of  duty, 
no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injuflice  or  injury.  Ant 
a4  the  tefihs  of  hU  engagement,  as  well  as  the  method* 
of  flibftftihg  his  offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  fu« 
perftltioh  to  imagine/ that  marriage  can  be  entirely  unu 
forttj,  «nd  will  admit  only  of  one  mode  or  form.  Did 
ttothtiman  la^Vs  reftrain  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every 
ptfrticutg^r  marriiage  would  be  as  different  as  contrafts  cr 
bfeirgains  of  afty  other  kind  or  fpecies. 

•  As  ciiJcu Alliances  vary,  axid  the  laws  propofe  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that  in  different  times  and  places 
tbiey  impofe  different  fconditions  on  this  important  con- 
tftifl.  lA  Tonquin,  it  is  iifual  for  the  failOf 9,  when  the 
fliips  come  into  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  feafon  ;  and 
notwithftartding  this  precarious  enjragemetlt,  they  are  af- 
ftired,  it  is  faid,  of  the  Itrifteft  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs,  from 
thofe  temporary  fpoufes. 

I  cannot  at  prefent  recoUeft  my  authorities;  but  I 
have  fometimes. read,  .that  the  republic  of  Athens,  hav« 
ing  loft  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  peftilence,  al- 
lowed every  man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  foon- 
cr  to  repair  the  -wafte  which  had  been  made  by  thefe  ca- 
lamities. The  poet  Euripides  happened-  to  be  coupled 
to  two  noify  Vixens,  who  fo  plagued  him  with  their  jea- 
loniies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became  ever  after  a  pro- 
ibiied  woman-hater ;  and  is  the  only  theatrical  writ^r^ 

L:4  perhaps 
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perhAps  Ac  only  poeij  that  ever  enterta&ied'tth  av^idti 
to  the  fcx. 

'  In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hiflory  of  th^ 
Sevarambians,  wh^e  a  great  many  men  and  a  few  wo- 
men are  fuppofed  to  be  Ihipwrecked  bn  a  defart  co^; 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  thde' end- 
lefs  quarrels  which  arofe,  regulates  their  marriages  affer 
t^  following  manner :  He  take^  a  handfome  female  to 
himfelf  alone  ;  affigns  one  to  every  couple  of  ioferiot^  of- 
ficers ;  and  to  five  of  the  Jowcft  rank  he  glvc$  one  Wifci 
in  common. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  fingular  kind  of  %»arriage» 
to  be  met  with  among  no  otlier  people.  Any  number  of 
them  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  fociety  together, 
which  was  perhaps  requifite  for  mutual  deflhice  in  thofc 
barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this  fociety  the  clofer, 
they  took  an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common ;  and 
whatever  cihildren  were  born,  were  reputed  to  belong  to 
all  of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  fot*  by  the 
whole  community. 

Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herfelf,  being 
the  fupreme  legiflator,  prefcribes  all  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  marriages,  and  varies  thofe  laws  according 
to  the  different  circum  fiances  of  the  creature.  Where 
fhe  fumifhes,  with  e^fe,  food  and  defence  to  the  Vew- 
bom  animal,  the  prefent  embrace  terminates  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  committed  entire- 
ly to  the  female.  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult 
p\irchafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafon,  till  the 
common  progeny  can  provide  for  itfelf ;  and  then  the 
union-  immediately  diffolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  par- 
ties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  the  enfuing 
feafon.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man  'with  reafon, 
has.not  fo  exa<5lly  regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage- 

contract, 


contra&v  but  haa  left  HiiPt  to  adjuft  tliem  by  hif  o^n  pru- 
dence, according  to  his  particular  circumftances  and  iitu- 
nation*  Municipal  laws  ar^  a  fupply  tQ  the  wifdom  ef 
each  individual ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  reftrainipg  the 
qatural  libjerty  of  men,  make  private  intereil  fubmit  to 
the  intei^eft  of  the  public.  All  regulations,  therefore,  on 
tfai^  head  arciequally  lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  nature ;  thoiig^sJt&^y  are  not  all  equally 
convenient,  or  equally  ufeful  to  fociety.  The  laws  may 
allow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  eadern  nations  ;  or  of 
voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one  woman,  durinf  Hhe 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  as  .among  the  modem  Euro- 
peans. It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  coniider  the  ad- 
vants^es  and  difadvantages  which  refult  from  each  of 
thefe  inAitutions* 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as 
the  only  effeftual  remedy  for  the  diforders  of  love,  and 
the  only  expedient  for  fireeing^men  from  that  ilavery  to 
the  females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  paffions 
has  impofed  upon. us.  By  this  means  alone  can  w«  re- 
gain our  right  of  fovereignty ;  and,  fating  our  appetite, 
re-eftablifh  the  authority  of  reafon  in  our  minds,  and  of 
confeqtience  our  pwn  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  fovereign,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfclf 
againft  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  fubje6ls,  muft  pl^y 
one  fadion  againft  another,  and  become  abfolute  by  the 
mutual  jealoufy  of  the  females*  To  divide  and  to  govern 
is  an  univerfal  maxim ;  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Euro- 
peans undergo  a  more*^  grievous  and  a  more  ignominious 
flavery  than  the  Turks  and  Perfians ;  who  are  fubgefled 
indeed  to  a  fovereign  that  lies  at  a  diftance  from  ihem, 
but  in  their  domeftic  affairs  rule  with  ap  uncontroulable, 
fway. 

On 


•  On  the  other  hatid,  it  itiaybc  urged  witli  bctteir^re^ 
fon,  that  this  fovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  ifftrrpattibti,'  , 
anddeftroys  the  ncarhefs'of  rafik>  not  tofey-eqaaJityi 
which  nature*  has  eftabliflied  between  the  fekefr.  W^ 
are  by  nature  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons : 
Would  we  willingly  exchange  fuch  endearing,  appfellah 
tions  for  the  barbarrou^tle  of  matter  and  lyrant  ?      '^^- 

In  what  capacity  waiCiR  gain  by  this  inhuman^  pro- 
ceeding? Afl  lovers,  or  as  hu&ands  ?  I^e  lover  is  lotati 
ly  annihilated ;  and  courtChip,  the  mod  a^^reeable  fd^n6 
in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women  heive  'fldf 
the  free  difpofal  of  .themfelves,-bat'  are  bought  and  fold 
like  the .  nieaneft  animal.  The  hufband  is  as  littfle  a 
gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  ftcret  pf  exttngui'lh- 
ing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealoufy.  *  No  rofa 
without  its  thorn ;  but  he  muft  be  a  fooliih.^lrjJttch  in* 
deed,  that  throws  away  the  rofe  and  preferves  02^ -the 
thorn. 

But  the  Afiatic  manners  are  as  deftrudive  to  friend- 
(hip  as  to  love.  Jealoufy  excludes  men  from  all  inttma* 
cies  and  familiarities  with  each,  other.  No  one  dares 
bring  his  friend  to  his  houfe  or  table,  left  he  bring  a  lo- 
ver to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence  all  over  the  eaft, 
each  family  is  as  much  feparate  from  another^  as  if  thfey 
were  fo  many  diftindl  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that 
Solomon,  living  like  an  eallern  prince,  with  his  feveri 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  wilhout 
one  friend,  could  write  fo  pathetically  concerning  the  va- 
nity of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  fecret  of  qne  U^ife 
or  niiftrefs,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  compslnioirs, 
he  might  have  found  life  fomewhat  m»re  'agreeable, 
Deftroy  love  and  friendfliip ;  what  'remains  in  the  World 
worth  accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  children  (^ 

con- 


co9^H^Of3^.  15  anotfcijr  unavoidable  confequcnce  of  thefe 
^aitern  mftitcrtions.  Thofe  who  pals  |he  early  part  of 
Vkfeumofigiflavefi,  are  pnly^  qualified  to  be  themlelves 
flaves  and  tyrants;  atjd  in  every  future  intcrcourfe,  d- 
tber  with  their  inferiors  or  fuperiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind;  What  attention,  too^ 
can  it  be  fuppoled  a  parent,  whofe  feraglio  affords  him 
fifty  fons,  will  give  to  inftilling  principles .  of  morality  or 
fc^nce  into  a  progeny  with  whom  he  himfelf  is  fcarcely 
ivcquatntedt  and  whom  he  loves  with  fo  divided  an  affec- 
tion ?  BarUarifm,  therefore,  appears  from  reafon  as  well 
^  <Kperieocet  to  be  the  infeparable  attendant  of  poly- 
gamy. 

■To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount 
tiio^  fti^itful  effefts  of  jealoufy,  and  the  conftraint  in 
which  it  holds  the  fair-fex  all  over'  the  eaft.  In  thofe 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce 
with  the  females,  not  even  phyficians,  when  ficknefs 
xhay  be  fnppofed  to  have  extinguiftied  all  wanton  paf- 
iions  ta  the  bofoms  of  the  fair,  and  at  the  fame  time  has 
rendered  them  unlit  objeds  of  dcfire.  Toumefort  tells 
us,  that  when  lie  was  brought  into  the  grand  fignior*s  fe- 
raglio  as  a  phyfician,  he'was  not  a  little  furprized,  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  fee  a  great  number  of  naked 
arms  Handing  out  from  the  fides  of  the  room.  He  could 
not  imagine  what  this  could  meanj  till  he  was  told,  that 
thofe  arms  belonged  to  bodies  which  he  raiift  cure,  with- 
out knowing  any  more  about  them  thart  what  he  could 
learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  to  afk  aquef. 
tionofihe  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants,  left  he 
might  find  it  neceffary  to  inquire  concerning  circumftanl 
ces  which  the  delicacy  of  the  feraglio  allows  not  to  be  re- 
vealed. Hence  phyficians  in  the  eaft  pretend  to  know  all 
4if^es  from  the  pulfe ;  as  our  quacks  in  Europe  under- 
take 
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take  to  cure  a  perfon  merely  from  feeing  his  water.  I 
fuppofe,  had  Monfieur  Toumefort  been  of  this  latter  kind> 
he  would  not,  in  Conftantinople,  have  .been  allowed  by 
the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furnilhed  with  materials  requifite 
for  exercifmg  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  alfo  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
BO  ufe  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houfes.  But  it  will  perhaps  appear  ftrange,  that  in  a 
European  country,  jealoufy  can  yet  be  carried  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe  that  a 
woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witnefs  the  fol- 
lowing (lory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authority  ^. 
When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her 
road  towards  Madrid,  Ihe  paffed  through  a  little  town  in 
Spain,  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  gloves  and  ftock- 
ings.  The  magillrates  of  the  place  thought  they  could 
not  better  exprefs  their  joy  for  the  reception  of  their  new 
queen,  than  by  prefentingher  with  a  fample  of  ihofe  com. 
niodities,  for  which  ialone  their  town  was  remarkable. 
The  major  domo,  whp  conduced  the  prince fs,  received 
the  gloves  very  gracioufly ;  but  when  the  ftockings  were 
prefented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great  indignation, 
and  feverely  reprimanded  the  magiftrates  for  this  egre- 
gious  piece  of  indecency.  "  Know,'*  fays  he,  "  that  a 
queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs/*  The  young  queen,  who  at 
that  time  underftood  the  language  but  imperfcftly,  and 
had  often  been  frightened  with  ftories  of  Spanilh  jealoufy, 
imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her  legs.  Upon  which 
flie  fell  a  crying,  and  begged  them  to  conduft  her  back  to 
Germany,  for  that  flie  neveT  could  endure  the  operation ; 
^nd  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they  could  appeafe  her, 

Philip 

*  Memo! res  dc  la  cour  d'Efpagnc,  par  Madame  d'Aunoy, 
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Philip  IV.  is  faid  never  in  his  life  to  have  laughed  hearti- 
ly-but  at  the  recital  of  this  ftory* 

Having  rejefted  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man 
with  one  woman,  kt  us  now  confider  what  duration  wa 
fhall  affign  to  their  union,  and  whetlier  we  Ihall  admit 
of  thofe  voluntary  divorces  which  were  cuftomary  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thofe  who  would  defend  this 
practice  may  employ  the  following  reafons. 

How  often  does  difguft  and  averfion  arife  after  marri- 
age  from  the  moft  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incom- 
patibility of  humour;  where  time,  inftead  of  curing  the 
V'ounds  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  fellers  them 
every  day  the  more  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches? 
*Let  us  feparate  hearts,  which  v/ere  not  made  to  affo* 
ciate  together.  Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  ano- 
ther  for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  leaft,  nothing  can 
be  more  cniel  than  to  preferve  by  violence  an  union, 
which  at  firft  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now  in 
cflfeft  diffolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  ha^ 
tred  and  domeftic  quarrels  ;  it  is  alfo  an  admirable  pre- 
fervativ^  againft  them,  and  the  only  fecret  for  keeping 
alive  that  love  which  firft  united  the  married  couple. 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty  ;  the  very  image  of 
conftraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine 
it  by  violence  to  what  would  otherwife  have  been  its 
choice,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and  defire 
is  turned  into  averfion.  If  the  public  intereft  will  not 
kl\qw  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety  which  is  £b 
agreeable  jji.love  ;  at  leaft  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty 
which  is  fgc;eflentially  requifite.  In  vain  you  tell  roe^ 
that  I  had  X9^  xhoice  of  the  perfon  with  whom  I  would 
conjoin  myfejf.     I  had  my  choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  pri- 

fon; 


fon ;  but  this  is  bat  a  fmall  comfort^  -ffiicH^  it  MWftltf 
be  a  prifon.  '         '"^'-   '* 

Such  am  the  argumems  which  nj^y  be  urg^,mfTfa- 
vour  of  divorces :  But  thej-e  feem.to  \k  thffs  thjr«e']iia- 
anfwerable  objeaiona  againft  them,  Fwft,  Wh^.iifift 
become  of  the  chiyrea  upon  tb^  (eparatioa  of  the;pa- 
rents?  Muft  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  ftep- 
mother ;  and  tnftead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concerii 
<rfa  parent,  feel  all  the  indiffcrettce  or  hatred  of  a  ftran- 
ger  or  an  enemy  ?  -Thefe  inconveniences  are  firfficienily 
felt,  where  nature  has  made  tlie  divorce  by  the  doom 
inevitable  to  all  mortals  :  And  (hall  wc  feek  to  ilmki-' 
ply  thofe  inconveniences,  t^  mulriptyirig  divorces,  and 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  ckprlte, 
to  render  their  pofterity  miferable. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
heart  of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  andhateise-' 
very  thing  to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  alfo  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  fubmits  td  necef- 
fity,  and  foon  lofes  an  inclination  when  there  appears  aii 
abfolute  impoflibility  of  gratifying  it.     Thefe  principleg 
of  human  nature,  you'll  fay,  are  contradidory :    But ' 
what  is  man  buta  heap  of  contradiftions !  Though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  where  principles  are,  after  this  manner, 
contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do  not  always  deftrby 
each  other ;  but  the  one  or  the  other  may  predominate 
on  any  particular  ocCafion,  according  as  circurattancei*' 
are  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  it.     For  inftance,  IbVe  is  • 
a  reftlefs  and  impatient  paflion,  full  of  caprices  and  va- 
riations; arifmg  in  a  moment  from  a  feature,  from  an 
ait,  from  nothing,  and  fuddetily  extinguilhing  after  the 
fame  manner.     Such  a  paflion  requires^liberty  above  all 
things ;  and  therefore  Eloifa  hadireafon,  when,  in  order 

^  to  •• 


If^f^!^^^;^^^  P^ffion,  flie  re^^fe(^  tp  marry  her  belov- 
ed Abelard. 

-  H6^'  dft,  wfien'  pfeft  to^marriage,  have  I  feid, 
•'"Curfe  on  tfll  laws  buV  thofe  which  love  has  made :" 

^L'ove,  fireeaskir,  at  fight  df  human  ties,     '  '   ^ 

"  Spreads  his  light  wit^gs,'  ind  in  a  moment  flies. 

^iXt  friendlhip  isji  c?ilra  and  fedate  affijclion,  conduced 
by^  i??afpjR  and  cemented  by.  habit ;  fpringing  from  Ipng 
g^pqu^nt&Bce  and  mutual  obligations ;  without  jealoufies 
or  fc^rs,,  and  withput  thofe  feverifli  fits  of  heat  and  cold 
which  p^aufe  fuch  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous 
paffion.  So  fober  an  ajFeftion,  therefore,  as  friendftiip^^ 
rather  thrives  under  conftraint^.  and  never  rifes  to  fuch 
a  height  as  when  any  ftrong  intereft  or  necefSty  binds. 
two  perfons  together,  and  gives  them  fome  common 
objeQ:  of  purfuit.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid, 
of  drawing  the  marriage-knot,  which  chiefly  fubfifts  by 
friendfhip,  th^  clofcil  poffible,  /The  amity  between  the 
p^rfpns,  where  it  is  foKd  and  fincere^  will  rather  gain 
by  it ;  and  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  this  is 
the  beft  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How  nfeoy  frivolous  . 
quarrels  anddifgufts  are  there,  which  people  of  common 
prudence  endeavour,  to  forget,  when  they  lie  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  paffing  their  lives  together ;  but  which  would 
foon  be  inflamed  into  the  moft  4?2td'y  hatred,  were  they 
purfued  to  the  utmoft,  under  the  profpefl  of  an  eafy  fe- 
paration? 

In  the  third  place,  we  rauft  confider,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  perfons  fo  clofely  in 
all  their  interefta  andconcems^  as  man  and  .wiffs,  without 
reqdering  Ae  upion  entire  and  total.  The  leaft  poffibi-. . 
lity  of  a  feparate  intqreft  muft  be  the  fource.  of  endlefs 
quarrels  and  fufpicions.     The  wife,  not  fecure  of  her 
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cftabliflimeat,  will  ftill  be  driving  fome  feparate  end  or 
projeft ;  ^nd  the  hufband's  felfiflinefs,  being  accompa^ 
nied  with  piore  power,  may  ftill  be  more  dangerous. 

Should  thefe  reifons  againft  voluntary  divorces.be 
deemed  infufficient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  refufe 
the  teftimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when  divorces 
were  raoft  frequent  among  the  Romans,  marriages  were 
moft  rare ;  and  Auguftus  was  obliged,  by  penal. laws^ 
to  force  men  of  falhion  into  the  married  ftate :  A  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  age 
or  nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which 
prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praifed  by  Dionyfmi 
Halycarnaffaeus  *.  Wonderful  was  the  harmony,  fays 
the  hiftorian,  which  this  infeparable  union  of  interefts 
produced  between  married  pcrfons  ;  while  each  of  them 
confidered  the  inevitable  neceffity  by  which  they  were 
linked  together,  and  abandoned  all  profpeft  of  any  other 
choice  or  eftablifliment. 

The  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fufficiently 
recommends  our  prefent  European  praftice  with  regard 
to  marriage. 


g-       ^^ ^^— r       - 
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Of  Simplicity  and^Rcfinement  ia  Writing. 

FINE  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addifon,  confifis  of 
fentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvi- 
"  ous.     There  cannot  be  a  jufter  and  more  concjife  defini- 
tion of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments, 

*  Lib.  ik 
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Sentiments^  which  are  merely  natural;  affeft  hot  the 
mind  with  any  pleafure,  and  feem  not  \yorthy  of  our  at- 
tention. The  pleafantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obferva*. 
tion  of  a  peafant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney* 
coachnian,  all ,  of  thefe  are  natural  and  difagtecable. 
What  an  infipid  comedy  fliould  we  make  of  the  chit* 
chat  of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  lenpth  ?. 
Nothing  can  pleafe*perfons^of  tafte,  but  nature  drawn 
with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments  la  belle  nature  ;  or  if 
we  copy  Iqw'life,  the  ftrokesmuft  be  firong  and  remark- 
able,  and  mud  convey  a  lively  image  to  the  mind-  The 
abfurd  ndiveie  of  Sancho  Pancho  is  reprefented  in  fuch 
inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as 
much  as  the  picture  of  the  moft  magnanimous  hero  or 
foftefl  lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philofophers,  cri- 
tics, or  any  author  who  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon.  With- 
out introducing  other  fpeakers  or  aftors.  If  his  language 
be  nof  elegant,  his  obfervations  uncommon,  his  fenfe 
ftrong  and  mafculihe,  he  will  in  vain  boaft  his  nature 
and  fimplicity.  He  may  be  correft,  but  he  never  will 
be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unbappinefs  of  fuch  authors,  that 
they  are  never  blamed.or  ccnfured.  The  good  fortune  of 
a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the  fame.  The  fecret 
deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  fallentu 
f emit  a  vira^  may  be  the  happieft  lot  of  the  one,  but  is 
the  greateft  misfortune  which  the  other  can  poffibly  fall 
into. 

On^  the  other  hand,  produdlions  which  are  merely 
Aii-prifing,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  • 
lifting  entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras* 
is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The 
juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation  is  loft,  and  the  mind  is  dif- 
pleafed  to  find  a  pifture  which  bears  no  rcfemblance  to 
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any  original.  Nor  are  fuch  exceflive  refinements  more 
agreeable  in  the  epiftolary  or  philofophic  ftyle  than  in 
the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much  ornament  is  a  fault  in 
■every  kind  of  produftion.  Uncommon  expreifions, 
ftrong  fiafhes  of  wit,  pointed  fimilies,  and  epigrammatic 
tunis»  efpecially  when  they  recur  too  frequently,  are  a 
disfigurement  rather  than  anyembellifhmentof  difcourfe. 
As  the  eye,  in  furveying  a  Gothic  building,  is  diftraft- 
ed  by  the  muliiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  lofes  the  whole 
by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts ;  fo  the  mind,  in 
perufing  -a  work  overftocked  with  wit,  is  fatigued  and 
difguftcd  with  the  conftant  endeavour  to  Ihine  and  fur- 
prife.  This  is  the  cafe  where  a  writer  over-abounds  in 
wit,  eyen  though  that  wit  in  itfeif  fhould  be  juft  and  a- 
greeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to  fuch  writers, 
that  they  feek  for  tlieir  favourite  ornaments,  even  where 
the  fubjeft  does  not  afford  them ;  and  by  that  means 
have  twenty  infipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which  is 
really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  fubjefl:  in  critical  learning  more  copious, 
than  this  of  the  juft  mixture  of  fimplicity  and  refinement 
in  writing ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  large  a 
field,  I  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  obfervations 
on  that  head. 

•  Firft,  I  obferve,  "  That  though  exceffes  of  both 
kinds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  though  a  proper  medium 
ought  to  be  ftudied  in  all  produdions ;  yet  this  mediunx 
lies  not  in  a  point,  but  admits  o(  a  confiderable  lati-» 
tude.'*  Confider  the  wide  diftance,  in  this  rcfpeft,  be* 
tween  Mr  Pope  and  Lucretius.  They  feem  to  lie  in  the 
two  greatell  extremes  of  refinement  and  fimplicity,  ia 
which  a  poet  can  indulge  bimfelf,  without  being  guilty 
of  any  blameable  excefs.  All  this  interval  may  be  fil- 
led with  poets  who  may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may 

be 


be  equally  admirable,  each  in  his  peculiar  ftyle  and 
nannen  Corneille  and  Congrevc,  who  carry  their  wit 
and  refinement  fomewhat  farther  than  Mr  Pope  (if  poett 
of  fo  different  a  kind  can  be  con-spared  together),  and 
Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more  fimplc  than  Lu* 
cretius,  feem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium  in  which 
the  moft  perfeft  produftions  are  found,  and  to  be  guilty 
of  fome  excefs  in  thefe  oppofite  chara£ters.  Of  all  the 
great  poets^  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  Ije  near- 
eft  the  centre,  and  are  the  fartheft  removed  from  bodi 
the  extremities. 

My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  **  That  it  i$ 
Yery  difficult,  if  not   iropoffible,  to  explain  by  words, 
where  the  juft  medium  lies  between  the  exceffcs  of  fim- 
plicity  and  refinement,  or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we 
ean  know  precifely  the  bounds  between  the  fault  and  the 
beauty.'*  A  critic  may  not  only  difcourfe  very  judicioufly 
on  this  head,  without  inftruAiiig  his  readers,  but  even 
without  underftanding  the    matter    perfectly    himfelf. 
There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  criticifm  than  the  difierta- 
tion  on  paftbrals  by  Fontenelle ;  in  which,  by  a  number 
6f  refledlions  and  philofophical    realbnings,  he  endea- 
vours to  fix   the  juft  medium  which   is  fuitable  to  that 
fpecies  of  writing.    But  let  any  one  read  the  paftorals  of 
that  autKor,  and  he  will  be  convinped,  that  this  judi* 
cious  critic,  notwithftanding  his  fine  reafonings,  had  a  falfe 
tafte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfeftion.  much  nearer  the 
extreme  of  refinement  than  paftbral  poetry  will  admit  of# 
The  fentiments  of  his  (hepherds  are  better  fuited  to  tht 
toilettes  of  Paris  than  to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia.     But 
this  it  is  impoflible  to  difcovcr  from  his  critical  reafon- 
i  igs.     He  blames  all  exceifive  painting  and  ornament  aa 
much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great  poet 
wrote  a  diflertation  on  this  fpecies  of  poetry.    However 
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different  the  taftes  of  men,  their  general  difcourfe  oa 
thcfe  fubje6ts  is  commonly  the  fame-  No  criticifm  can 
be  inflrudtive  which  defcends  not  to  particulars,  and  is 
not  full  of  ei&amples  and  iHuftrations.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in 
a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed,  is  a  great 
.  queftion,  and  can  never  be  fufficiently  explained  by  ge- 
neral reafonings. 

I  fliall  deliver  it  as  a  third  obfervation  on  this  fubjeft, 

**  That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  againft  the 

cxcefs  of  refinement  than  that  of  fimplicity ;  and  that 

becaufe  the  former  excefs  is  both  lefs  beautiful  and 

^     more  dangerous  thair  the  latter .r 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paflion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affe£lions  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  be- 
ing  naturally  limited,  it  is  impoifible  that  all  its  feculties 
can  operate  at  once ;  arid  the  more  any  one  predomi* 
nates,  the  lefs  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their 
vigour.  For  this  reafon  a  greater  degree  of  fimplicity 
is  required  in  all  compofitions,  where  men,  and  actions, 
^  and  paffiens  are  painted,  than  in  fdch  as  confift  of  reflec** 
tions  and  obfervations.  And  as .  the  former  fpecies  of 
writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may 
fafely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference  to  the  ex^- 
treroe  of  fimplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  alfo  obfetre,  tliat  thole  Compofitions  which 
we  read  the  ofteneft,  and  which  every  man  of  tafte  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recon;imendation  of  fimplicity, 
and  have  nothing  furprifing  in  the  thought  when  divefted 
of  that  elegance  of  exprefiion,  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
with, which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  compofi- 
tion  tie  in  a  poinrof  wit,  it  may  firike  at  firft ;  but  the 
mind  lAticipates  the  thought  in  the  fecond  perufal,  and 
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k  no  longer  affefted  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  the  firft  line  recals  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no 
pleafure  in  repeating  to.myfelf  what  I  know  already. 
But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has  its  merit;  and 
I  am  never  tired  with  the  perufisri  of  him.  It  is  fuficitmt 
to  nm  over  Cowley  once :  But  Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth 
reading,  is  as  frefli  as  at  the  firft.  Befides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  pkinttefs  of  man- 
ner and  of  drefs  is  more  engaging,  than  that  glare  of 
paint  and  airs  and  apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye* 
but  reaches  not  the  affeftions.  Terence  is  a  modeft  and 
bafhful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every  thing,  becaufe 
he  aflumes  nothing,  and  whofe  purity  and  nature  make 
t'dur^le,  though  not  a  violen*^  imprcffion  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  i)eautiful,  fo  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  apteft  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  paifes  for  dulnefs,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  fomething  furprifing  in  a  blaze  of 
wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  ftruck 
with  it^  and  falfely  imagine  it  to  be  the  moft  diflBcult,  aa 
well  as  the  moft  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca  a- 
bolinds  with  agreeable  faults,  fays  Quintilian,  abundat 
dukibus  vitiis  ;  and  for  that  reaft>n  is  the  more  danger- 
ous, and  the  more  apt  to  prevert  the  tafte  of  the  young 
and  inconfiderate, 

I  ihall  add,  that  the  cxceft  of  refinement  is  now  mor^e 
to  be  guarded  againft  than  ever ;  becaufe  it  is  the  ex* 
treme  which  men  are  the  moft  apt  to  fall  into,  after 
learning  has  made  fome  progrefs,  and  after  eminent 
writers  have  appeared  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition* 
The  endeavour  to  pleafe  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of 
•fimplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  affec- 
44ttion  and  conceit.  It  was  thus  the  Matic  eloquence 
M  3  degenerated 
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degeperited  fo  Much  from  the  Attic :    It  was  thus  the 
age  of  ClaudiuB  and  Nero  became  fo  much  inferior  to  • 
that  of  Auguftus  in  tafte  and  genius ;  and  perhaps  there 
are,  at  prefent,  lome  fymptoms  of  a  like  degeneracy  of 
^afte  in  France  as  well  as  in  £ngland* 
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Of  National  Qiaraders. 

THE  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  charaftera 
to  extremes ;  and  having  once  efiabliihed  it  as  a 
principle,  that  any  people  arc  knj^vifti,  or  cowardly,  of 
ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  compre- 
hend every  individual  under  the  fame  cenfure.  Mea 
of  fenfe  condemn  thefc  undiftinguifhing  judgments; 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  allow,  that  each  nation 
has  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners,  and  that  fomc  particular 
qualities  arc  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  one 
]!)eople  than  among  their  neighbours*  The  common  peo- 
ple in  Switzerland  have  probably  more  honefty  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Ireland ;  and  every  prudent 
man  will,  from  that  circumftance  alone,  make  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  truft  he  repofes  in  each-  We  have  reafon 
to  expeft  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  Frenchman  than  in 
a  Spaniard  ;  though  Cervantes  was  bom  in  Spain.  An 
Ennjliihman  will  naturally  be  fuppofcd  to  have  more 
kpowledge  than  a  Dane ;  though  Tycho  Brabe  was  a 
native  of  Denmark* 

Different  rea  bns  are  affigned  for  thefe  national  char- 
afters  ;  while  lome  account  for  them  from  moral,  o« 

thers 
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thers  from  phyfical  caufes.  By  moral  caufes,  I  tneaa- 
all  circumftances  which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind 
as  motives  or  reafons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  fet 
of  manners  habitual  to  us.  .  Of  this  kind  are^  the  nature 
of  the  government,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs,  the 
plenty  or  penury  in  which  the  people  live,  the  fituatiori 
of  the  nation  with  regaM  to  its  ncighboyrs,  and  fuch' 
like  circumftances.  By  phyfical  caufes,  I  mean  thofe 
qualities  of  the  air  and  climate  which  are  fuppofed  to 
work  infenfibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and 
habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexioti> 
which,  though  refledion  and  reafon  may  fometimes  o- 
vercome  it^  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of  man* 
kind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  charadter  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  caufes,  muft  be  evident  to  the  mod  fuperficial 
cbferver ;  fince  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  coUeftion  of 
individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  frequent^ 
ly  determined  by  thefe  caufes.  As  poverty  and  hard  lJ^- 
bour  dcbafe  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  ren- 
der them  unfit  for  any  fcience  and  ingenious  profeffion  ; 
fo  where  any  government  becomes  very  oppreffive  to  all 
its  fubjefts,  it  muft  have  a  proportional  cffeQ:  on  their 
temper  and  genius,  and  muft  banifli  all  the  liberal  arts 
from  among  them. 

The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes  fines  the  charac- 
ter of  different  profeffions,  and  alters  even  that  difpofi- 
lion  which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the 
hand  of  nature,  A  foldier  and  a  prieft  are  different 
charafters,  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages ;  and  this  differ- 
<:nce  is  founded  on  circumftances,  whofe  operation  is  e- 
temal  and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  lavifli  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave  :  Their  idlenefs,  together 
with  the  large  focieties,  which  they  form  in  canr^ps  or 
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garrifons,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and  gallantry :  By 
their  frequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  good 
breeding  and  an  opennefs  of  beliaviour :  Being  emplojfc. 
ed  only  againft  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  be- 
come candid,  honeft,  and  undefigning :  And  as  they  ufe 
more  the  labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they 
^re  commonly  thoughtlefs  and  ignorant  *. 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  falfe  maxim.  That 
priefts  of  all  religions  are  the  fame ;  and  though  the 
chararcler  of  the  profeffion  will  not,  in  every  inftance, 
prevail  over  the  perfonal  charafter,  yet  is  it  fure  always 
to  predominate  with  th^  greater  number.  For  as  chy- 
mifts  obferve,  that  fpirits,  when  raifcd  to  a  certain 
height,  are  all  the  fame,  from  whatever  materials  they 
be  extrafted  ;  fo  thefe  mep,  b^ing  elevated  above  hu* 
manity,  acquire*  an  upiform  cbarafter,  v^hiph  is  entirely 
their  own,  and  which,  in  my  opinion^  i§,  generally 
fpeaking,  not  the  moft  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
human  fociety.  It  is  in  mpft  points  oppofite  to  that  of 
a  foldier ;  as  is  the  way  pi  life  from  >vhich  ft  is  deriv? 

ed  t-  ' 

As  to  phyfical  caufes,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altoge^ 
ther  of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  dp  I  think 
that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the 
air,  food,  or  climjite.  I  confefs,  that  the  contrary  opi^ 
nion  may  juftly,  at  lirft  fight,  feem  probable  ;  fmce  we 
find,  that  thefe.  circumftances  have  an  influence  over 
every  other  animal,  and  that  even  thofe  creatures,  which 
jire  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  fuch  as  dpgs,  horfcs,  &c. 
do  not  attain  the  fame  perfeftion  in  alK  The  courage 
of  bull-dogs  and  game-cocks  feem  peculiar  to  England. 
Flanders  is  remarkable  for  large  and  heavy  horfes; 
5pain  for  horfes  light  and  qf  good  mettle.  And  «ny 
^  bree4 
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breed  of  thefe  creatures,  tranfplanted  from  one  country 
to  anbther,  will  foon  lofe  the  qualities  which  they  de- 
rived from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  aiked,  why 
not  the  fame  with  the  men  *  ? 

There  are  few  queftions  more  curious  than  this, 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  enquiries  concerning 
huitian  affairs ;  and  therefore  it  liiay  be  proper  to  give  it 
a  full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  ©f  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor 
is  it  poffible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe  often  together, 
without  acquiring  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  and  commu^* 
nicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues. 
The  propenfity  to  company  and  fociety  is  ftrong  in  all 
rational  creatures;  and  the  fame difpofition. which  gives 
ys  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  o- 
thers  fentiments,  and  caufes  like  pafTions  and  inclinations 
to  run,  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club 
or  knot  of  companions.  Wljere  a  number  of  men  are 
united  into  one  political  body,  the  occafions  of  their  in- 
tercourfe  muft  be  fo  frequent,  for  defence,  commerce, 
and  government,  that,  together  with  the  fame  fpeech  or 
language,  they  mud  acquire  a  refemblance  in  their  man- 
ners, and  have  a  common  or  national  character,,  as  well 
as  ^  perfonal  one,  peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now 
though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  under- 
Handing  in  great  abundance,  it  does  not  follow,  that  ihd 
always  produces  them  in  like  proportions,  and  that  in 
^every  fociety  the  ingredients  of  induflry  and  mdolence, 
valour  and  cowardice,  humanity  and  brutality,  wifdom 
and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
infancy  of  fociety,  if  any  of  tbefe  difpofitions  be  found  in  , 
greater  abundance  than  the  refl,  it  will  naturally  prevail 
|n  the  compofition,  and  give  a  tindlure  to  the  national 
^harafter.     Or  fliould  *it  be  afferted,  that  no  fpecies  of 

tempqr 
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temper  can  reafonably  bcHprefumed  to  predominate^ 
^vcn  in  thofc  contrafted  focieties,  and  that  the  fame  pro* . 
portions  will  always  be  preferved  in  the  mixture ;  yet 
furely  the  perfons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  ftill  a 
more  contrafted  body,  cannot  always  be  prefumed  to  be 
of  the  fame  charader ;  and  their  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  muft,  at  all  times,  be  very  confider^ 
able.  If,  on  the  firfl  eftablifhment  of  a  republic,  a  Bru- 
tua  fhonld  be  placed  in  authority,  and  be  tranfported 
vith  fuch  enthuiiafm  for  liberty  and  public  good,  as  to 
overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  inter* 
eft,  foch  an  illuftrious  example  will  naturally  have  an  ef- 
1t6L  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  kindle  the  fame  pafEon  in 
every  bofom.  Whatever  it  be  that  forms  the  manners 
of  one  generation,  the  next  muft  imbibe  a  deeper  tine* 
turc  of  the  fame  dye  ;  men  being  more  fufceptible  of  all 
impreffions  during  infancy,  and  retaining  thefe  impref- 
fions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world.  I  alFert,  then, 
that  all  national  charaders,  where  they  depend  not  on 
fixed  moral  caules,  proceed  from  fuch  accidents  as  thefe, 
and  that  phyfical  caufes  have  no  difcemible  operation  on 
the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxim  in  all  philofophy,  that 
caufes,  whiph  do  not  appear,  are  to  be  coniidered  as  not 
exifting. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of  hif- 
tory,  we  fcall  difcover  every  where  figns  of  a  fympathy 
or  contagion  erf  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air  or 
elimate. 

Firft.  We  may  obferve,  that,  where  a  very  extenfive 
government  has  been  eflabliflicd  for  many  centuries,  it 
Jpreads  a  national  charafter  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  fimilarity  of  manners. 
Thus  the  Chinefe  have  the  greateft  uniformity  of  cha- 
rafter  imaginable  :  Though  the  air  and  climate,  in  dif. 
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jferent  parts  of  thofe  vaft  dominions,  admit  of  very  confix 
derable  variations. 

Secondly.  In  fraall  gbvemm^nts,  which  are  contigu^ 
ous,  the  people  have  notwithftanding  a  di/F<^rent  charac* 
ter,  and  are  often  as  diftinguifhable  in  their  manners  as 
the  mod  diftant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were  but 
a  Ihort  day's  journey  from  each  other ;'  though  the  Athe* 
nians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  politehefs,  and 
gaie^i  as  the  Thebans  for  dulnefs,  rufticity,  and  a  phleg* 
matic  terafjer.  Plutarch,  difcourfing  of  the  effefts*  of 
air  on  the  minds  of  men,  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Piraeum  poffeffed  very  different  tempers  from  thofe 
of  the  higher  town  in  Athens,  which  was  diftant  about 
four  miles  from  the  former :  But  I  believe  no  one  attri- 
bates  the  difference  of  manners  in  Wapping  and  St 
James's  to  a  difference  of  air  or  climate* 

Thirdly.  The  fame  national  charafter  commonly  fol . 
lows  the  authority  of  government  to  a  precife  boundary ; 
and  upon  croifing  a  river,  or  palling  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  new  fet  of  manners,  with  a  new  government.  Th^ 
Languedocians  and  Gafcons  are  the  gayeil  people  in 
France ;  but  whenever  you  pafs  the  Pyrenees,  you  arc 
among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  ^ir  ihould  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  em« 
pire,  which  depend  fo  much  on  the  accidents  of  battleit 
aegociations,  and  marriages  ? 

Fourthly.  Where  any  fet  of  men,  fcattered  over  dif- 
tant nations,  maintain  a  clofe  fociety  or  communicatioa 
together,  they  acquire  a  funilitude  of  manners,  and  havt 
but  Uttle  in  common  with  the  nations  a"^o°^^,whoji|^ 
they  live.     Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  ArmininTi<,, 
inthe^eaft,  )iave  a  peculiar  charafter;  and  the  former  ' 
are  as  much  noted  for  fraud  as  the  latter  for  probity  *; 

Thfc 
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The  Jefuits,  in  all  Roman.catholic  countries,  are  alfo  cb-" 
ferved  to  have  a  charafler  peculiar  tothemfelves, 
•  Fifthly.  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  in  Ian- 
goage  or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  fame 
country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  willpreferve, 
Airing  feveral  centmies,  a  diftind  and  even  oppofite  fet 
of  manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  the 
Turks,  form  an  exaft  contrail  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and 
cowardice  of  the  modem  Greeks* 

SixtMy.  The  fame,  fet  of  manners  will  follow  ana- 
tioni  and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well- 
as  the  fame  laws  and  language.  The  Spanifh,  Engliflv. 
French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  are  ail  diftingitiflied  even^ 
between  the  tropics, 
,  Seventhly.  Tfie  tnanners  of  a  people  change  very  con* 
fiderably  from  one  age  to  another ;  either  by  great  alter- 
ations in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  peO- 
pie,  or  by  that  inconftancy  to  which  all  human  affairs  are^ 
fubjed.  The  ingenuity,  indyftry,  and  aAivity  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  common  with  theftupi- 
dity  and  indolence  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thofe  re- 
^ons.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty  formed 
the  charafter  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  as  fubtilty,  cow- 
ardice,  and  a  flavifh  difpofition  do  that  of  the  modern. 
The  old  Spaniards  were  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and  fo  ad- 
difted  to  war,  that  many  of  them  killed  themfelves  when 
aeprived  of  their  arras  'by  the  Romans  *.  One  would 
find  an  equal  difficulty  at  prefent^at  leaft  one  would  have 
found  it  fifty  years  ago),  to  rouze  up  the  modern  Spa- 
iiiards  to  arms.  The  Batavians  were  all  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  hired  themfelves  into  the  Roman  armies.  Their 
jx>flerlty  make  ufe  of  foreigners  for  the  fame'purpofe  that 
the  Romans  did  their  anceftors.  Though  fome  few  ftroke* 

of 
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of  the  French  charafter  be  the  fame  with  that  which  Cac- 
far  has  afcribed  to  the  Gauls ;  yet  what  coinparfon  be- 
tween the  civility,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  bar- 
barity,' and  groffnefs  of  the  ancient  J  Not  to  infift  upon 
the  great  difference  between  the  prefent  poffeffors  of  Bri* 
lain,  and  tbofe  before  the  Roman  conq,ue{l ;  we  m»y  ob- 
ferve  that  our  anceftors,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  funk 
into  the  moft  abjefit  fuperilition  :  laft  century  they  were 
inflamed  with  the  moft  furious  enthufiafm,  and  are  now 
fettled  into  the  moft  cool  indifference,  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  - 
world. 

Eighthly.  Where  feveral  neighbouring  nations  have 
a  very  clofe  communication  together,  either  by' policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  fimilitude  of 
manners  proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus 
all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  an  uniform/  chara(?ter  to  the 
caftern  nations.  The  differences  amoi^  them  are  like 
peculiar  accents  of  different  provinces,  which  are  not 
diftinguiftiable,  except  by  an  car  accumftoracd  to  them^ 
and  which  commonly  efcape  a  foreigner. 

Ninthly.  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  manners  and  characters  in  the  fame  nation,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  government  r 
And  in  this  particular  the  >Englifli  are  the  moft  remark- 
able of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mutability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  their  climate,  or  to  any  other  phyfical  caufes ; 
fince  all  thcfe  caufes  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  without  having  the  fame  effeft.  Where 
the  government  of  a  nation  is  altogether  republican,  it 
is  apt  Xo  beget  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners.  Where  it  is 
altogether  monarchial,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  fame 
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clfeft ;  the  imitation  of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  national 
manners  fatter  among  the  people.     If  the  governing  part 
of  a  ftate  confifts  altogether  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland, 
their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  their  charafter.  .  If  it 
confifts  chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry,  like  CJer- 
many,  France,  and  Spain,  the  efFeft  follows.     The  ge- 
nius of  a  particular  left  or  religion  is  alfo  apt  to  mould 
the  manners  of  a  people.    But  the  Fnglifli  government  is 
a  mixture   of  monarchy,   ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 
The  people  in  authority  are  composed  of  gentry  and 
merchants.     All  fefts  of  religion  are  to  be  found  among 
them.     And  the  great  liberty  and  independency  which 
every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  tO'difplay  the  manners  pe-^ 
culiar  to  him.     Hence  the  Englifh,  of  any  people  in  the 
p    w'^  '•;  '-    iiniverfe,  have  the  leaft  of  a  national  charafter;  unlcfi 
.N  0  t^t/^        this  very  fmgulanty  may  pafs  for  fuch. 
f  i  (,  .J^n  ir^,i/h.      If  the  charaAers  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  cli. 
,^X^r  b  S      '^^i^^'  ^^^  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  fhould  naturally  be  ex- 
'      '    pedled  to  have  a  mighty  influence  ;  fmce  nothing  has  a 
greater  effeft  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.     And 
indeed  there  is  fome  rcafon  to  think,  that  all  the  nations 
which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles,  or  between  the  tro* 
pics,  are  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  and  are  inca- 
pable  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 
The  poverty  and  mifery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the  fouthem,  from  iheir  few 
neceffities,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable  dif- 
ferencJe,  without  having  recourfe  to  phyfical  caufes. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  the  charaders  of  nations 
are  very  promifcuous  dn  the   temperate  climates,  and 
that  almoft  all  the  general  obfervations,  which  have  beea 
formed  of  the  more  fouthem  .or  more  northern  people  ia 
thele  climates,  arc  found  to  be  uncertain   and  faila- 
fijious*.' 
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Shall  we  fay,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  fun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives^  it  a  peculiar 
fpirit  and  vivacity  ?  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians^ 
and  Perfians  are  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The  Spaniards* 
Turks,  and  Chinefe  are  noted  for  gravity,  and  a  ferious 
deportment  without  any  fuch  diiFerence  of  climate  as  to 
produce  this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  nations 
barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  underftanding  to 
the  more  fouthern  climates,  and  pronounced  tlie  northern 
'  natioQS  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civility ;  but  out- 
ifland  has  produced  as  great  men,  either  for  a£lion  or 
learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to  boaft  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  fentiments  of  men  become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
fun,-  and  that  the  tafte  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives 
proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude;  as  we 
may  particularly  obferve  of  the  languages,  of  which  the 
more  foutheni  are  fmooth  and  melodious,  the  northern 
harfti  and  untuneable.  But  this  obfervation  holds  not 
univerfally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  difagreeable : 
The  Mufcovite  foft  and  mufical.  Energy,  ftrength,  and 
harfhnefs  form  the  charafter  of  the  Latin  tongue  :  The 
Italian  is  the  mod  liquid,  fmooth,  effeminate  Fanguage 
that  can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Every  language  will  de^ 
pend  fomewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  but  much 
more  on  that  original  ftock  of  words  and  founds  which 
they  received  from  their  anceftors,  and  which  remain  un- 
changeable, even  while  their  manners  admit  of  the  great- 
eft  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but  the  Englifti  arc 
at  prefent  a  more  polite  and  knowing  people,  than  the 
Greeks  wers  foF  feveral  ages  after  the  fiegc  of  Troy  ?  Yet  * 
there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  language  of  Milton  and 
that  of  Hpmer-     Nay,  the  greater  are  the  alterations  and 
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improvements,  which  happen  in  the  manners  of  a  people, 
the  lefs  can  be  expedled  in  their  language,  A  few  emi- 
nent and  refined  geniufes  will  communicate  their  tafte 
and  knowledge  to  a  whole  people,  and  produce  the  great- 
eft  improvements ;  but  they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  • 
writings,  and  prevent,  in  Tome  degree,  its  farther  changes. 
Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  tha  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  thofc  of  the 
north  ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has 
genius,  he  reaches  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached 
by  the  fouthem  wits.  This  obfervation  a  late  *  writer 
confirms,  Ijyxomparing  the  fouthern  wits  to  cucuraubers, 
which  are  commonly  all  good  in  their  kind  ;  but  at  beft 
are  an  in^pid  fruit :  While  the  northern  geniufes  are 
like  melon?,  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good  ;  but 
when  it  is  fo,  it  is  an  exquifite  reliih*  1  believe  this 
remark  may  be  allowed  juft,  when  confined  to  the  Eu- 
ropean  nations,  and  to  the  prefent  age,  or  rather  to  the 
preceeding  one  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for 
from  moral  causes.  All  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts 
have  been  imported  to*  us  from  the  fouth  ;  and  it  is 
cafy  to  imagine,  that  in  the  firft  ^W^of  applica* 
tion,  when  excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  few, 
who  were  addicted  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the 
greateft  height,  and  ftretgh  every  nerve,  and  every  facul- 
ty, to  reach  the  pinnacle  gf  perfeftion.  Such  illuftrious 
examples  fpread  knowledge  every  where,  and  beget  an 
univerfal  efteem  for  the  fciences  :  After  which,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  induftry  relaxes ;  while  men  meet  not  with 
fuitable  encouragements,  nor  arrive  at  fuch  dlftinftion 
by  their  attainments.  The  univerfal  diffufion  of 
learning  among  a  people,  and  the  entire  baniftiment  of 
grofs  ignorance  and  rufticity,   is,  therefore,  feldom  at* 
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tended  with  any  remarkable  perfeftion  in  particular 
peribns.  It  feeras  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dia- 
logue  de  Oratortbusj  that  knowledge  was  much  more 
coitimon  in  Vefpafian^s  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and 
Augufius.  Quintiiian  alfo  complains  of  the  profanation 
of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  common.  **  Former- 
**  ly,"  fays  Juvenal,  **  fcience  was  confined  to  Greece 
*'  aad  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emulates  Athens 
"  and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Britain, 
**  knowing  in  the  laws.  Even  Thule  entertains  thoughts 
^*  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  inftruftion*."  This 
ftate  of  learning  is  remarkable ;  becaufe  Juvenal  is  him- 
felf  the  laft  of  the  Roman  writers  that  pofTeiTed  any  de- 
gree of  genius.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  are  valued  for  no- 
thing but  the  matter  of  faft,  of  which  they  give  us  infor- 
mation.  I  hope  the  late  converfion  of  Mufcovy  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  fcienccs  will  not  prove  a  like  prognoftic  to  the 
prefent  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the  nor- 
thern nations  above  the  fouthem  with  regard  to  candour 
and  finccity  ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Spa- 
niards and  Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flemings  and 
Grermans.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  has  ha|>pen- 
cd  by  accident.  The  ancient  Romans  feem  to  have 
been  a  candid  fmcere  people,  as  are  the  modem  Turks. 
But  if  we  muft  needs  fuppofe,  that  this  event  has  arifen 
from  fixed  caufes,  we  may  only  conclude  from  it,  that 
all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  at- 
tended with  the  fame  confequences.     Treachery  is  the 

Vol.  I.  N  ufual 

*  **  Sed  Cantabcx  undc 

Stoicus  ?  antiqui  prstfertim  aetate  MeteUi. 

Nunc  totus  Graias,  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athcnas. 

Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  fidtannos  : 

De  conduceodo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule/^  Sat,  I5« 
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ufual  coAcomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  and  if 
civilized  nations  ever  embrace  fubtle  and  crooked  poli- 
tics, it  is  from  an  excefs  of  refinement,  which  makes 
them  difdain  the  plain  direft  path  to  power  and  glory. 

Moft  conquefts  have  gode  from  north  to  fouth.;  and 
it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  pof- 
fefs  a  fuperior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.  But  it 
would  have  been  jufler  to  have  faid,  that  moft  conquefts 
are  made  by  poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and  riches. 
The  Saracens^  leaving  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  carried 
their  conquefts  northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  met  the  Turks  half  way, 
who  were  coming  fouthwards  from  the  deferts  of  Tar- 
tary. 

An  eminent  writer  *  has  remarked,  tha^all  courageous 
animals  are  alfo  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is 
to  be  expefied  in  a  people,  fuch  as  the  Engliflx,  whofe 
food  is  ftrong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-ftarved  com- 
monalty of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes^  notwith- 
ftanding  their  difadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  riot  in- 
ferior, in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was 
in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is.the^moft  precarious;  becaufe  it  is  ex- 
erted only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation ; 
whereas  induftry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con. 
fiant'and  univerfal  ufe,  and,  for  feveral  ages,  may  be. 
come  habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
ferved,  it  muft  be  by  difcipline,  exanvple,  and  opinions 
The  tenth  legion  of  Cacfar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picar- 
dy  in  France,  were  formed  promifcuoufly  from  among 
the  citizens :  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that 

they 

f  Sir  William  Temple's  Account  of  the  NethciUttdi. 
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they  were  the  beft  troops  in  the  fervice,  this  very  opi- 
iildii  really  made  them  fuch. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion 
we  may  obferve,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Dorians  and  lonians^  the  former  were  always, 
efteemed,  and  always  appeared,  more  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter ;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes 
were  interfperfed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the  ex- 
tent of  Greece,  the  Leffer  Afia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  i. 
flands  of  the  Aegean  fea.  The  Athenians  were  the  only 
lomans  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for  valour  or  mili- 
tary atchievements ;  though  even  thefe  were  deemed 
inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  bravcft  of  the  Do- 
rians. 

The  only  obfervation,  witli  regard  to  the  difference  of 
men  in*  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  reft  any 
weight,  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northerii  re* 
gions  have  a  greater  inclination  to  ftrong  liquors,  and 
thofe  in  the  foutherh  to  love  and  women.  One  can  af- 
fign  a  very  probable  phjrlical  caufe  for  this  differences 
"Wine  and  dillilled  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the 
colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  agairift  the  injuries  of 
the  weather :  As  the  geiiial  heat  of  the  fun,  in  the  coun- 
tries expofed  to  his  beams,  inflames  the  blood,  and  ex« 
alts  the  paffion  between  the  fexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
moral  caufes.  All  ftrong  liquors  are  rather  in  the  north, 
and  confequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus  * 
tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  great  drunkards^ 

N  a  and 

*  Lib.  V.  The  fame  author  afcribes  taciturnity  to  that  people  ^ 
a  new  proof  that  hational  chara6lers  may  alter  very  much.  Taci- 
turnity, as  a  Dational  cbarad^er,  implies  unfoclablenefs.  Ariftotle^ 
ia  his  politics,  book  ii.  cap.  .3.  fays,  that  the  GauU  are  ;he  only 
warlike  natioa  who  are  oegligent  of  women. 
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and  much  addidled  to  wine ;  chiefly,  I  fuppofe,  from,  its 
rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  \ht  heat  in  the 
{buthern  climates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half 
naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce  more 
dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  paflion.  This 
ma)ces  parents  and  hufbands  more  jealous  and  referved : 
which  Hill  farther  inflames  the  paffion.  Not  to  mention, 
that,  as  women  ripen  fooner  in  the  fouthern  regions,  it 
is  neceffary  to  obferve  greater  jealoufy  and  care  in  their 
education ;  it  being  eyident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot 
poffefs  equal  difcretion  to  govern  this  paflion,  with  one 
who  feels  not  its  violence  till  flie  be  feventeen  or  eigh. 
teen.  Nothing  fo  much  encourages  the  paflion  of  love 
as  eafe  and  leifure,  or  is  more  deftruftive  to  it  than  in- . 
duftry  and  hard  labour;  and  as  the  neceflities  of  men  are 
evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in- the  cold 
ones,  this  circumftancc  alone  may  make  a  confiderablc 
difference  between  them« 

But  perhaps  the  faft  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  phyfical  caufes,  diftributed  thefe  relpe£live 
inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The  ancient 
Grreeks,  though  bom  in  a  warm  climate,  feem  to  have 
been  much  addifted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  their  parties 
of  pleafure  any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among 
men,  who  pafled  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the 
fair.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Perfia,  a. 
ftill  more  fouthern  climate,  they  multiplied  their  de- 
bauches of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Perfian  man- 
ners *.  So  honourable  was  the  chara6ler  of  a  drunk, 
ard  among  the  Perfians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  folici- 
ting  the  fober  Lacedemonians  for  fuccour  againft  his  bro- 
ther. Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  hi? 

fuperior 

*  Babylonif  maximiin  viaum,  et  qwe  ebrietitem  fequuntur,  tSuA 
funt.    ^ittt.  Cur,  Eb.  v,  dtp,  i.  ^ 
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fuperior  endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful^ 
and  a  better  drinker  f,  Darius  Hyftafpes  made  it  to  be 
infcribed  on  his  tomb-ftone,  among  his  other  virtues  and 
princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quan- 
tity of -liqupr.  You  may  obtain^any  thing  of  the  negroes 
by  offering  them  ftrong  drink ;  and  may  eafily  prevail 
with  them  to  fell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives 
and  miftreffcs,  for  a  calk  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Ita- 
ly few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greateft  heats  of 
furamer  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almoft  as  neceffary,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  fpirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is 
in  Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bo- 
dies congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon. 

If  jealoufy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  difpo- 
fition,  no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Mufcovites, 
before  their  communication  with  Europe  had  fomewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  fad  true,  that  nature,  by  phyfical 
principles,  has  regularly  diftributed  thefe  two  paffions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  fouthern  re- 
gions; we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affcft 
the  groffer  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame ;  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  thofe  finer  organs,  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  underftanding  depend.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races 
of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  tended ;  and 
horfes,  in  particular,  always  Ihow  their  blood  in  their 
Ihape,  fpirit,  and  fwiftnefs  :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a 
philofopher ;  as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthlefs 
progeny. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  fubjea' with  obferving,  that  tho' 
the  paffion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  debafing  than 
love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the  fource  of 

N  3  aU 

f  Plut.  Symp.  lib.  1.  quseft.  4. 
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all  politenefs  and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives  not  fo  great: 
an  advantage  to  the  fouthern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt 
at  firft  fight  to  imagine.  When  love  goes  beyond  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free 
intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  politenefs  o£ 
a  nation  will  commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we 
would  fubtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  mighv 
obferve,  that  the  people,  in  very  temperate  climates,  ire 
the  moft  likely  to  attain  all  forts  of  improvement ;  their 
blood  not  being  fo  inflamed  as  to  render  tbem  jealous^, 
and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make  them  fet  a  due  ta- 
lueoh  the  charms  and  endowments  of  the  fair  fcx. 


^SB^^ 


ESSAY    XXII, 

Of  Tragedy. 


IT  feems  ah  unaccountable  plbafure,  which  the  J^^efta-; 
tors  of  a  well  written  tragedy  receive  from  forro'w, 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  paffions,  that  are  in  themfelves 
cjifagreeable  and  uneafy.  The  more  ^hey  are  touched 
and  affcfted,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  fpec- 
tacle ;  and  as  foon  as  the  uneafy  paflions  ceafe  to  oper- 
ate, the  piece  is  at  an  end.  One  fcene  of  full  joy  and 
contentment  and  fccurity,  is  the  utmoft  that  any  com- 
pofition  of  this  kind  can  bear ;  and  it  is  fure  always  to 
be  the  concluding  one.  If,  in  the  texture  of  the  piece, 
there  be  interwoven  any  fcenes  of  fatisfeftion,  they  af- 
ford only  faint  gleams  of  pleafure,  which  are  thrown  in 
by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge  the  aftors.into 
peeper  diftrefs,  by  means  of  that  contrail  and  difappoint- 

ment. 
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nieAt.  The  wfa  ole  an  of  the  poet  is  employed,  in  rouz« 
Ing  and  fupporting  the  companion  and  indignation,  the 
anxiety  and  refentment,  of  his  audience.  They  arepleaf. 
ed  in  proportion  as  ^hey  are  afflifked;  and  never  are  fo 
Wppy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  fobs,  and  cries,  tot 
give  vent  to  their  forrow,  and  relieve  their  heart,  fwoln 
wi^  the  tendereft  fympathy  and  oompaiGon. 

The  few  critics  who  have  had  forae  tindlure  of  philo- 
fophy,  have  remarked  this  fingular  phaenomenon,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

UAbb^  Dubos,  in  his  refle&ions  on  poetry  and  paint- 
mg,  afl^rts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  fo  .difagreeable  to 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  liftlefs  ftate  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  paflion  and  occu- 
pation. To  get  rid  of  this  painful  fitnation,  it  feeks  e- 
very  amufement  and  purfuit ;  bufinefs,  gaming,  fhews, 
executions  ;  whatever  will  roufe  the  paflions,  and  take 
its  attention  from  itfelf.  No  matter  what  the  paflion  is  : 
Let  it  be  difagreeable,  affliding,  melancholy,  difordered ; 
it  is  ftill  better  than  that  infipid  languor,  which  arif«« 
from  pcrfeft  tranquillity  and  repofe, 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
Icaft  in  part,  fatisfaftory.  You  may  obferve,  when  there 
are  feveral  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  company  run  to 
thofe  where  the  deepeft  play  is,  even  though  they  find 
not  there  the  beft  players.  The  view,  or,  at  leaft,  ima- 
gination of  high  paflions,  arifing  from  gresiit  lofs  or  gain, 
affeds  the  fpeftator  by  fympathy,  gives  l^im  fome  touch- 
es of  the  fame  paflions,  and  ferves  him  for  a  momentary 
entertainment.  It  makes  the  time  pafs  the  eafier  with 
him,  and  is  fome  relief  to  that  oppreflion  under  which 
jnen  commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own 
^oughts  and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  their 
N  4  na|> 
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narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  diftrefs,*fitkW5fs, 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties ;  as  well  as  joy,  beiuty^ 
inirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  abfurd  fecret,  ^hich 
they  have  for  pleafing  their  company,  fixing  their  atten- 
tion, and  attaching  them  to  fuch  marvellous  relatlonsr 
by  the  paflions  and  emotions  which  they  excite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl,  in  its  full  extent,  this  folution,  however 
ingenious  and  fatisfaftory  it  may  appear.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fame  obje£t  of  diftrefs,  which  pleafes  in  a  trage- 
dy,  were  it  really  fet  before  us,  would  give  the  moft  un? 
feigned  uneafinefs;  though  it  be  then  the  moft  effeftual 
cure  to  languor  and  indolence.  Monfieur  Fontenelle 
fccms  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  difficulty ;  and  accor- 
dingly attempts  another  folution  of  the  phaenomenon ; 
nt  leafl  makes  fome  addition  to  the  theory  above  men- 
lioned  *. 

''  Picafure  and  pain/'  fays  he,  "  which  are  two  fentU 

"  mcnts  fo  different  in  ihemfelves,  differ  not  fo  much  in 

*'  their  caufe.     From  the- inftances  of  tickling,  it  ^p-  ■ 

*'  pears,  that  the  movement  of  pleafure,  pufhed  a  little 

"  too  far,  becomes  pain ;  and  that  the  racJvement  of 

"  pain,  a  little  moderated,  becomes  pleafure.     Hence  it 

f*  proceeds,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  Sis  a  forrow,  foft 

**  and  agreeable  :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminiflied. 

"  The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affefled. 

"  Melancholy  objefts  fuit  it,  and  even  difaftrous  and 

"  forrowful,  provided  they  are  foftened  by  fonlc  circum- 

**  (lance.     It  is  certain,  that,'  on  the  theatre,  the  repre. 

"  fentation  has  almoft  the  effeft  of  reality ;  yet  it  has 

*^  not  altogether  that  efFecl.     However  we  may  be  hur- 

f '  ried  away  by  the  fpedacle ;  whatever  dominion  the 

^*  fenfes  and  imagination  may  ufurp  over  the  reafon, 

**  there 
y  Reflexions  fur  la  poetique,  §  36. 
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^<  thare  ftiU  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falfe- 

*•  hM4  in  the  whole  of  what  we  fee.     This  idea,  tbo* 

«f  weak,  and  difguifed,  fuffices  tq  diminifh  the  pain  which 

*•  we  fuficr  from  the  misfortunes  pfthofe  whom  we  love, 

^*  and  to  reduce  that  afflidion  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  converts 

**  it  into  a  pleafure.     We  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  a 

«^*  hero  to  whom  we  are  attached.     In  the  fame  inftant 

**  we  comfort  ourfelves,  bj  refleding,  that  it  is  nothing 

*.*  but  a  fiaion :  And  it  is  precifely  that  mixture  of  fen- 

**  timents  which  compofes  an  agreeable  forrow,  and 

*'  tears  that  delight  us.     But  as  that  affliaion,  which 

**  is  caufed  by  exterior  and  fenfible  objefts,  is  ftronger 

^*  than  the  confolation  which  arifes  from  an  internal  re- 

**  fiedion,  they  are  the  effefts  and  fymptoms  of  forrow, 

^  that  ought  to  predominate  in  the  compofition." 

This  folution  feems  jult  and  convincing ;  but  perhaps 
it  wants  ftill  feme  new  addition,  in  order  to  make  it  an- 
fwer  fully  the  phaenomenon  which  we  here  examine.  All 
the  pailions  excited  by  eloquence  are  agreeable  in  the  ' 
higheft  de^«[ree,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  moved  by 
painting  and  the  theatre.     The  epilogues  of  Cicero  are, 
on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of 
tafte ;  and  it  is  dil&cult  to  read  fome  of  them  without 
the  deepcft  fympathy  and  forrow.     His  merit  as  an  or- 
ator, no  doubt,  depends  much  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  par- 
ticular.    When  he  had  raifed  tears  in  his  judges  and  all 
his  audience,  they  were  then  the  moft  highly  delighted, 
and  expreffed  the  greateft  fatisfadion  with  the  pleader. 
The  pathetic  defcription  of  the  butchery,  made  by  Ver- 
res  of  the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a  roafterpiece  of  this  kind : 
But  I  believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  prefent  at 
2^  melancholy  fcene  of  that  nature  would  afford  any  en- 
tertainment.    Neither  is  the  forrow  here  foftened  by 
fidion :  For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality 

of 
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of  every  cifcumftance.  What  is  it  then,  which  in  tbk 
cafe  ratfes  a  pleafure  &Qm  the  bofom  of  unealxnefs,  fo  to 
fpeak ;  and  a  pleafure,  which  flill  retaiss  all  the  features 
and  outward  fymptoms  of  diftrefs  and  forrow  ? 

I  anfwer;  This  extraordinary  cffeft  proceeds  from 
that  very  eloquence  with  which  the  melancholy  fceac  is 
reprefented.     The  genius  required  to  paint  objedfas  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collefting  all  the  pa* 
thetic  circumftances,  the  judgment  difplayed  in  difpof-^ 
ing  them :  the  exercife,  I  fay,  of  thefe  noble  talents,  to- 
gether with  the  force  of  expreffion,  and  beauty  of  orato-- 
rial  numbers,  difFufe  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  on  the  au- 
dience, and  excite  the  moft  delightful  movements.     By 
this  means,  the  uneafiijefs  of  the  melancholy  paffions  is 
not  only  overpowered  and  effaced  by  fomethiijg.ftronger 
of  an  dppofite  kind ;   but  the  whole  impulfe  of  thofe  paf- . 
fions  is  converted  into  pleafure,  and  fwells  the  dejight. 
which  the  eloquence  raifcs  in  us.     The  fame  force  of 
oratory  employed  on  an  uninterefting  fubjeft)  would 
not  pleafe  half  fo  much,  or  rather  would  appear  altoge-. 
ther  ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  abfolute  calm, 
nefs  and  indifference,  would  relifh  none  of  thofe  beau- 
ties  of  imagination  or  expreffion,  which,  if  joined  to 
paffion,  give  it  fuch  exquifite  entertainment.     The  im- 
pulfe or  vehemence,  arifing  from  forrow,  compaflion,  in- 
dignation, receives  a  new  direftion  from  the  fentiments 
of  beauty.     The  latter  being  the  predominant  emotion, 
feize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  them^ 
felves,  at  leaft  tinfture  them  fo  ftrongly  as  totally  to  al- 
ter nature.     And  the  fouU  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
rouzed  by  paffion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on 
the  whole  a  ftrong  movement  which  is  altogether  delight- 
ful. 

Tht 
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-The  fame  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this 
addititon,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation ;  and  imitation  is 
alw&jrs  of  itfelf  igreeable.  This  circuraftance  ferves 
ftill  ferther  to  fmooth  the  motions  of  paffion,  and  con-  . 
vert  th!e  whole  feeling  into  one  unifonn  and  ftrong  en- 
joymtnt.  Objefts  of  the  grcateft  terror  and  diftrefs 
pieafe  in  painting,  and  pleafe  more  than  the  moft  beauti- 
fill  otgeCtsi  that  appear  calm  and  indifferent  *•  The  af* 
fcclion,  rouzing.the  mind,  excites  a  large  flock  of  fpirit 
and  vehemence  5  which  is  all  transformed  into  pleafure 
by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the 
fid:ion  of  tragedy  foftens  the  paffion,  by  an  infufion  of  a 
new  feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or  diminifliing  the 
forrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken  a  real  forrow, 
till  it  totally  difapfiears  ;  yet  in  none  of  its  gradations 
will  it  ever  give  pleafure  ;  except,  perhaps,  by  accident, 
to  a  man  funk  under  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it  routes* 
from  that  languid  ftate. . 

•  To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  produce 
9thcr  inftances,  where  the  fubordinate  movement  id 
converted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  to  it> 
though  of  a  different,  and  even  fometiraes  though  of  a 
contrary  nature. 

.  Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attrafts  our 
attention ;  and  the  movements,  which  it  caxifes,  are  al- 
ways converted  into  any  paffion  belonging  to  theobjeft, 
and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  excite  joy 
or  forrow,  pride  or  fliame,  anger  or  good-will,  it  is  fure 
10  produce  a  ftronger  afie£tion,  when  new.  or  unufual. 
And  though  novelty  of  itfelf  be  agreeable,  it  fortifies  the 
painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  paffions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  perfon  extremely 

by 
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by  the  narration  of  any  event,  the  bcft  method  of  en- 
creafmg  its  efiedt  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing 
him  of  it,  and  firft  to  excite  his  curiofity  and  impatience 
before  you  let  him  into  the  fccret.  This  is  the  artifice 
praftifed  by  lago  in  the  famous  fcene  of  Shakefpeare  ; 
and  every  fpeftator  is  fenfible,  that^  Othello's  jealoufy 
acquires  additional  force  from  his  preceding  impatience, 
and  that  the  fubordinate  paffion  is  here  readily  transform- 
ed into  the  predominant  one. 

Difficulties  encreafe  paffions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
rouzing  our  attention,  and  excitrag  our  aftive  powers, 
they  produce  an  emotion  which  nouriflies  the  prevailing 
afieftion. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  mofl,  whofe  fickly 
infirm  frame  of  body  has  occafioncd  them  the  greateft 
pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety  in  rearing  him.  The  agree- 
able fentiment  of  afFeAion  here  acquires  force  from  fen- 
timents  of  uneafinefs. 

Nothing  endears  fo  much  a  friend  as  forrow  for  his 
death.  The  pleafure  of  his  company  has  not  fo  power- 
ful an  influence. 

Jealoufy  is  a  painful  paffion ;  yet  without  fome  fhare 
of  it,  the  agreeable  affeftion  of  love  has  difficulty  to  fulj- 
fift  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Abfence  is  alfo  a  great 
fcurce  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greateft  uneafinefs  :  Yet  nothing  is  more  favourable  to 
their  mutual  paffion  than  fhort  intervals  of  that  kind ; 
And  if  long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  be- 
caufe,  through  time,  men  are  accuflomed  to  them,  and 
they  ceafe  to  give  uneafinefs.  Jealoufy  and  abfence  in 
love  .compofe  the  d$lce  peccante  of  the  Italians,  which 
they  fuppofe  fo  effential  to  all  pleafure. 

There  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which 
illuflxates  the  principle  here  infilled  on.     "  It  is  very 

"  remarkable,*' 
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<*  remarkable/'  fays  he,  "  that  the  laft  works  of  cclebrat- ' 
cd  artifts,  which  they  left  imperfcft,  are  alwajrs  the  moft 
prized,  fuch  as  thelris  of  Ariftides,  the  Tyndarides  of 
Nicomachus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Ve- 
nus of  Apelles,  Thcfe  are  valued  even  above  their  fi* 
nifhed  produftions:  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece, 
and  the  half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully 
ftudied ;  and  our  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which 
had  been  flopped  by  death,  is  an  additional  increafe  to 
our  pleafure  *.*' 

Tliefe  inftances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
are  fufficient  to  afford  us  fome  infight  into  the  analogy  of 
nature,  and  to  ihow  us,  that  the  pleafure  which  poets, 
orators,  and  muficians  give  us  by  exciting  grief,  forrow^ 
indignation,  compafjion,  is  not  fo  extraordinary  or  para* 
doxical  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appean  The  force  of 
imagination,  the  energy  of  expreffion,  the  power  of  num- 
bers, the  charms  of  imitation ;  all  thefe  are  naturally, 
of  themfelves,  delightful  to  the  mind  :  And  when  the  ob- 
jeft  prefented  lays  alfo  hold  of  fome  afFeftion,  the  plea- 
fure ftill  rifes  upon  us,  by  the  converfion  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  movement  into  that  which  is  predominant.  The 
paffion,  though,  perhaps  naturally,  and  when  excited  by 
the  fimple  appearance  of  a  real  objeft,  it  may  be  pain- 
ful; yet  is  fo  fmoothed,  and  foftened,  and  mollified 
when  raifed  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the  highefl 
entertainment,  ^ 

To 

*  lUud  vero  perquain  rarum  ac  memoria  dignum,  etiam  fiiprema 
opera  artificum,  imperfedafque  tabulas,  ficut,  Irin  Ariftidis,  Tyn- 
daridas  Nicomachi,  Medeam  Timomachii  et  quam  diximus  Vene- 
rem  Apellis,  in  majori  adxniratione  cffe  quam  perfedta.  Quippe 
in  iis  lineamenta  reliqua,  ipfacque  cogitationcs  artificum  ipedantur^ 
atquC'ia  lenocinio'cominendatioms  dolor  eft  saanuf,  cum  id  age- 
ret,  extinde.  Lib.  xzxv.  «ap.ii. 
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To  confirm  tht^  reafoning,  we  may  oWervtf,  that  !f 
t^l^movements  of  the  rmagination  be  not  i»redomiiiattt 
above  thofe  of  the  pafiSon,  a  contrary  effe€t  follows  3 
and  the  former,  being  now  fubordinate,  id  converted  into 
the  latter,  and  ftill  farther  encreafea  the  pain  and  afflic-i 
tion  of  the  fufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  4t  as  a  good  expedient  for 
comforting  an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all 
the  force  of  elocution,  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he  haa 
met  with  by  the  'death  of  a  favourite  child  ?  The  more 
power  of  imagination  and  expreffion  you  here  employ, 
the  more  you  increafe  his  defpair  and  affliction. 

The  Ihame,  confufion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubt, 
rofe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and  vehe- 
mence of  Cicero :  So  alfo  did  his  pain  and  uneafinefs. 
Thefe  former  paffions  were  too  ftrong  for  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  operated, 
though  from  the  fame  principle,  yet  in  a  contrary  man- 
ner, to  the  fympathy,  compaffion,  and  indignation  of  the 
audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards  the 
caiaftrophe  of  the  royal  party,  fuppofes,  that  his  narra- 
tion muft  then  become  infinitely  difagreeable ;  and  he 
hurries  over  the  king's  death,  whhout  giving  us  one  ci^- 
cumftance  of  it.  He  confiders  it  as  too  horrid  a  fcene  to 
be  contemplated  with  any  fatisfaftion,  or  even  without 
the  utmoft  pain  and  averfion.  He  himfelf,  as  well  as 
the  readers  of  that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in 
the  events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  fubjefls  which  an  hifto. 
rian  and  a  reader  of  another  age  would  regard  as  the 
moft  pathetic  and  mod  interefting,  and,  by  confequence, 
the  moft  agreoable. 

An  aftion,  reprefented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.     It  'may  ei^cite  fuch  movements  of  hor- 

rpr 
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tor  as  will  not  foften  into  pleafure;  and  the  greatefl:  en- 
ergy of  expreffion;  beftowed  on  defcriptions  of  that  na* 
turc,  ferve&  only  to  augmenjt  our  uneafincfs.  Such  is 
that  adlion  reprcfcnted  in  the  Ambitious  Stepmother, 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raifed  to  the  height  of  fury 
and  defpair,  rulhes  againfl:  a  pillar^  and  ftriking  his  head 
upon  it,  befmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  and 
gore.  The  Englifix  theatre  abounds  too  touch  with  fuch 
ihocking  images. 

Even  tlie  common  fentiments  of  compaflion  require  to 
be  foftened  by  fome  agreeable  affeftion,  in  order  to  give 
a  thorough  fatisfa£tion  to  the  audience.  The  mere  fuf- 
fering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  tyran- 
ny  and  opprcflion  of  vice,  forms  a  difagreeable  fpeftacle, 
and  it  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  mailers  of  the  drama. 
In  order  to  difmifs  the  audience  with  entire  fatisfaftion 
and  contentment,  the  virtue  muft  either  convert  itfelf  in- 
to  a  noble  courageous  defpair,  or  the  vice  receive  its 
proper  punifliment. 

Moft  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  fubjefts.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  reprefented 
fuch  horrible  fubjefts  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms, 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions* 
and  paflive  fuffering,  without  any  aftion  or  affection. 
When  they  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghaftly  mytho- 
logy, they  had  commonly  recourfe  to  Ovid,  whofe  fic- 
tions, though  peffionate  and  agreeable,  are  fcarcely  na- 
tural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here 
infilled  on,  difplays  itfelf  in  common  life,  as  in  the  ef. 
lefts  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raife  fo  the  fubordinatc 
paffion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  fwalloWs  up 
that  affeftion  which  it  before  nourilhed  and  encreafed. 

Too 
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Too  much  jealoufy  extingui&es  love :  Too  much  diffi- 
culty  renders  us  indifFerent:  Too  mudi  ficknels  and 
infirmity  difguits  a  felfiih  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  the  difinal,  gloomy,  difat 
trous  ftories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain 
their  companions  i  The  uneafy  pafiion  being  there  rai&d 
alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  fpirit,  genius,  or  elo- 
quence, conveys  a  pure  uneafinefs,  and  is  attended  with 
nothing  that  can  foften  it  into  pleafure  or  fatisfa£tion« 
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Of  ^the  Standard  of  Tafte. 


THE  great  variety  of  Tafte,  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
Afrhich  prevails  in  the  world,,  is  too  obvious  not 
to  have  fallen  under  every  one's  obfervation.     Men  of 

"  the  mod  confined  knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  differ- 
ence of  tafte  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance, 
even  where  the  perfons  have  been  educated  under  the 
fame  government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  fame  pre- 
judices :  But  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to  con- 
template diftant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  ilill  more 
furprifed  at  the  great  inconfiftence  apd  contrariety.  We 
are  apt  to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  from 
our  tafte  and  apprehenfion;  but  foon  find  the  epithet 
of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  An3  tlie  higheft  arrogance 
and  felf-conceit  is  at  laft  ftartled,  on  obferving  an  equal 
aflurance  on  all  fides,  and  fcruples  amidft  fuch  a  cofiteft 
of  fentiment,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in  its  own  fa* 

■vour. 

As 
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As  this  variety  of  tafte  is  obvious  to  the  moft  carefefs 
enquirer ;  fo  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
ftill  greater  in  reality  than  in  appe^^rance.  The  feuti- 
ments  of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  de- 
formity  of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  difcourfe 
is  the  fame*  There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language 
which  import  blame,  and  others  praife;  and  all  men 
who  ufe  the  fame  tongue  mull  agree  in  their  application 
of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance, 
propriety,  fimplicity,  fpirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blaming 
fuftian,  affeftation,  coldnef«,  and  a  falfe  brilliancy :  But 
when  critics  come  to  particulars,  this  feeming  unanimi. 
ty  vanifhes  ;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  ve* 
ry  different  meaning  to  their  expreflions.  In  all  matters 
of  opinion  and  fcience,  the  cafe  is  oppofite  ;  The  differ- 
ence among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals* 
than  in  particulars ;  and  to  be  lefs  in  reality  than  in  ap- 
pearance. An  explanation  of  the  ternis  commonly  ends 
the  controverfy ;  and  the  difputants  are  fCirprifed  to  find, 
that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they  a- 
grccd  in  their  judgment. 

Thofe  who  found  morality  on  fentiraent  more  than  on 
reafon,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for^ 
mer  obfervation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  queftions 
which  regarS  conduit  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages 
concur  in  applauding  juflice,  humanity,  magnanimity, 
prudence,  veracity ;  and  in  blaming  the  oppofite  qualities* 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  -  whofe  compofitions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  fame 
moral  precepts,  and  to  bellow  their  applaufe  and  blame 
on  the  fame  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanitiity  is 
V^L.  L  O  ufually 
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ufually  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon  ^  which, 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  maintains  limilar  fentiments  in  all  men, 
and  prevents  thofe  controverfies  to  which  the  abftraft 
fciences  are  fo  much  expofed.     So  far  as  the  unanimity 
is  real,  this  account  may  be  admitted  as  fatisfaftory  ;  but 
we  muft  alfo  allow,  that  fome  part  of  the  feeming  har- 
mony in  morals  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  language.     The  word  virtue,  with  its  equivalent 
in  every  tongue,  implies  jiraife  ;  as  that  of  vice,  does- 
blame  :  And  no  one,  without  the  moft  obvious  and  grof- 
feft  impropriety,  could  affix  a  reproach  to  a  term,  which 
in  general  acceptation  is  underllood  in  a  good  fenfe ;  or  be- 
llow applaufe,  where  the  idiom  requires  difapprobation. 
Homer's  general  precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  fuch, 
will  never  be  controverted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when 
he  draws  particular  pictures  of  manners,  and  reprefents 
heroifm  in  Achilles  and  prudence  in  Ulyffes,  he  inter- 
mixes a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former, 
and  of  xunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter,  that  Fenelon 
would  admit  of.     The  fage  Ulyffes  in  the  Greek  poet 
feems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fiftions,  and  often  employs 
them  without  any  neceffity  or  even  advantage ;  but  his 
more  fcrupulous  fon,  in  the  French  epic  writer,  expofes 
himfelf  to  the  moft  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart 
from  the  moft  exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infitt  on  the 
excellent  moral  precepts  interfperfed  throughout  that  wild 
and  abfurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Arabic  words,  whicli  cprrefpond  to  the  Englifli,  equl- 
ty,  juftice,  temperance,  meeknefs,  charity,  were  fuch  as, 
from  the  conftant  ufe  of  that  tongue,  muft  always  be  ta- 
ken in  a  good  fenfe ;  and  it  would  have  argued  the  great- . 
eft  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have 
menlllned  them  with  any  epithets,  befides  thofe  of  ap- 
plaufe 
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plaufe  and  approbation.  But  would  we  know,  \vhethcr 
the  pretended  prophet  had  really  attained  a  juft  fentiment 
of  morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration ;  and  we  fliall 
foon  find,  that  he  beftows  praife  on  fuch  inftances  of 
treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  fociety.  No 
fteady  nile  of  right  fecms  there  to  be  attended  to ;  and 
every  aftion  is  blamed  or  praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  is  be- 
ncfidal  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of -delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics 
is  indeed  very  fmall.  Whoever  recommends  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms 
thcmfelves.  That  people  who  invented  the  word  chari- 
'ty,  and  ufed  it  in  a  good  fenfe,  inculcated  more  clearly 
and  much  more  efScacioufly,  the  precept,  be  charitable, 
than  any  pretended  legiflator  or  prophet,  who  Ihould  in- 
fert  fuch  a  maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expreffions, 
thofe  which,  together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a 
degree  ieither  of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  perverted  or  miftaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  a  ftandard  of  tafte ;  a  rule 
by  which  the  various  fentiments  of  men  may  be  recon- 
ciled ;  at  leaft,  a  decifion  afforded,  confirming  one  fenti- 
ment,  and  condenming  another. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  cuts  oiF  all 
hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  reprefents  the 
impoflibility  of  ever  attaining  any  ftandard  of  tafte.  The" 
difference,  it  is  faid,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  -and 
fentiment.  All  fentiment  is  right;  becaufe  fentiment 
has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond  itfelf,  and  is  always 
real,  wherever  a  man  is  confcious  of  it.  Jiut  all  deter, 
minations  of  the  imderftanding  are  not  right ;  becaufe 
they  have  a  reference  to  foraething  beyond  theq|lelves, 
to  wit,  real  matter  of  feft ;  and  are  not  always  conform- 
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able  to  that  ftandard.  Among  a  thoufand  difTerent  opi- 
nions which  different  men  may  entertain  of  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  joft  and  true ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  afcertain  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  thoufand  different  fentiments,  excited  by  the 
fame  objeft,  are  all  right ;  becaufe  no  fentiment  repre- 
fents  what  is  really  in  the  objeft.  It  only  marks  a  cen 
tain  conformity  or  relation  between  tlie  object  and  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  if  that  conformity 
did  not  really  exift,  the  fentiment  could  never  poffibly 
have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things  therafelves : 
It  exifls  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  them ; 
and  each  mind  perceives  a  different  beauty.  One  per- 
fon  may  even  perceive  a  deformity,  where  another  is  fen- 
fible  of  beauty ;  and  every  individual  ought  to  acquiefce 
in  his  own  fentiment,  without  pretending  to  regulate  thofc 
of  others.  To  feck  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity^ 
is  as  fruitlefs  an  enquiry  as  to  pretend  to  afcertain  the 
real  fweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  organs,  the  fartie  objefl:  may  be  both  fweet  and 
bitter ;  and  the  proverb  has  juftly  determined  it  to  be 
fruitlefs  to  difpute  concerning  taftes.  It  is  very  natural, 
ard  even  quite  neceffary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental, 
as  well  as  bodily  tafie  ;  and  thus  common  fenfe,  which 
is  fo  often  at  variance  with  philofophy,  efpecially  with 
the  fceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  inftance  at  leaft,  to 
agree  in  pronouncing  the  fame  decifion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  paffmg  into  a  proverb, 
feems  to  have  attained  the  fanftion  of  common  fenfe; 
there  is  certainly  a  fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which  oppo- 
fes  it,  at  leaft  (erves  to  modify  and  reftrain  if.  Whoever 
would  aflert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance  between 
O;.  Ilby  oi^^d  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addifon,  would  be 
thought  to  defend  no  lefsan  extravagance,  than  if  he  had 
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niaintaine4  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a 
pond  as  extenfive  as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be 
found  perfons  who  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
authors,  no  one  pa^s  attention  to  fuch  a  tafte ;  and  we 
pronounce  without  fcruple,  the  fentiment  of  thefe  pre- 
tended critics  to  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  natural  equality  of  taftes  is  then  totally  forgot, 
and  while  we  admit  it  on  fome  occafions,  where  the  ob- 
jects feem  near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravajrant  pa* 
radox,  or  rather  a  palpable  abfurdity,  where  objefts  fo 
difproportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  compofition  are 
fixed  by  reafonings  a  priori^  or  can  be  efteemed  abftraft 
conclufions  of  the  underftanding,  from  comparing  thofe 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and 
immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
all  the  practical  fciences,  experience ;  nor  arc  they  any 
thing  but  general  obfervations,  concerning  what  has  been 
univerfally  found  to  pleafe  in  all  countries  and  in  all  a- 
ges.  Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  elo- 
quence, are  founded  on  falfehood  and  fiftion,  on  hyper- 
boles, metaphors,  and  an  abufe  or  perverfion  of  terms 
from  their  natural  meaning.  To  check  the  {allies  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  reduce  every  expreffion  to  geometri- 
cal truth  and  exadnefs,  would  be  the  nioft  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  criticifm  ;  becaufe  it  would  produce  a  work, 
which,  by  univerfal  experience,  has  been  found  the  moft 
infipid  and  difagreeable :  But  though  poetry  can  nevfer 
fubmit  to  exact  trutli,  it  mull  be  confined  by  rules  of  art, 
difcovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  obfervation- 
If  fome  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleafed,  they 
have  ttot  pleafed  by  their  tranfgreffions  of  rule  or  order  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  thefe  tranfgreffions,  they  have  poffeffed  o- 
ther  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  juft  criticifm ; 
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and  the  force  of  thefe  beauties  has  been  able  to  over- 
power cenfure,  and  give  the  mind  a  fatisfactton  fupefior 
to  the  difguft  arifing  from  the  blemiflies.  Ariofto  plea« 
fes;  but  not  by  his  monftrous  -and  improbable  fidlions, 
by.  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the  ferious-^nd  comic  ftylesi 
by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  ftories,  or  by  the  contin- 
ual interruptions  of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the 
force  and  cleamefs  of  his  expreffion,  by  the  readinefs  and 
variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  piftures  of 
the  paflions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous 
kind  :  And  however  his  faults  may  diminifti  our  fatisfac- 
tioti,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  deftroy  it.  Did  our 
pleafure  really  arife  from  ihofe  parts  of  his  poem  which 
^  Ave  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objeftion  to  cri* 
ticifm  in  general :  It  would  only  be  an  objeftion  to  thofe 
particular  rules  of  cfitioifm,  which  would  eftablilh  fuch. 
circumftances  to  be  faults,  and  would  reprefent  them  as 
tmiverfally  blam^able.  If  they  are  found  to  pleafe,  they 
cannot  be  faults,  let  the  pleafure  which  the/  produce  be 
ever  fd  unexpected  atid  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  on- 
ly on  experience,  and  on  the  obfervation  of  the  common 
fcntiments  of  human  nature,  we  muft  not  imagine  that, 
on  every  occafion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  conform- 
ttble  to  thefe  rules.  Thofe  finer  emotions  of  the  mind 
are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  require  the 
concurrence  of  many  favourable  circumftances  to  make 
them  play  with  facility  and  exaftnefs,  according  to 'their 
general  and  eftablifhed  principles.  The  leaft  exterior  hin- 
derance  to  fuch  fmall  fprings,  or  .the  leaft  internal  difor- 
der,  diflurbs  thfeir  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation 
of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  expe- 
riment of  this  nature,  and  v^ould  try  the  force  of  any 
beauty  or  deformity,  we  muft  choofe  with  care  a  proyer 
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time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a  fuitable  fituation 
and  difpofition.  A  perfeA  ferenity  of  mind,  a  recollec- 
tion of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the  objed ;  if  any  of 
thefe  circumttances  be  wanting,  bur  experiment  will  be 
fallacious,  and  we  ihall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catho- 
lic or  univerfal  beauty.  The  relation  which  nature  has 
placed  between  the  form  and  the  fentiriieht,  will  at  leaft 
be  more  obfcure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  td 
trace  and  difcetn  it.  We  Ihall  be  able  to  afcertain  its 
influence,  not  fd  much  from  the  operation  of  each  parti- 
cular beauty,  as  from  the  durable  admiration,  which  at- 
tends thofe  works,  that  have  furvived  all  the  caprices  of 
mode  and  faihion^  all  the  miflakes  of  ignorance  and 
.  «ivyi 

The  fame  Homer  Who  pleafed  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  is  ftill  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.  All  the  changfes  of  climate,  government,  reli-' 
gion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obfcure  his 
glory.  Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary 
vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation  will 
never  be  durable  or  general.  When  his  compofitions 
are  examined  by  pofterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchant- 
ment is  diffipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true  co« 
lours.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his 
works  endure,  and  the  more  wide  they  are  fpread,  the 
more  fincere  is  the  admiration  which  he  meets  with. 
Envy  and  jealoufy  have  too  much  place  in  a  narrow \ 
circle/;!  and  even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  perfoii 
may  diminilh  the  applaufe  due  to  his  performances :  but  - 
when  thef6  obftrullions  are  removed,  the  beauties  which 
are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agrfftable  fentimcnts,  im-* 
mediately  difplay  their  energy ;  and  while  the  world  en* 
diires,  they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  liiinds  of 
tnen;    - 
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It  appears  tlien,  that,  amldft  all  the  variety  and  ca- 
price of  taile,  tliere  are  certain  general  principles  of  ap- 
probation or  blame,  whofe  influence  a  careful  eye  may 
trace  in  all  operations  of  the*  Tnind.  Some  particular 
forms  or  qualities,  from  the  original  flructure  of  the  in- 
ternal fabric,  are  calculated  to  plcafe,  and  others  to  dif- 
pleafe  ;  and  if  they  fail  of  their  efieft  in  any  particular 
inftance,  it  is  from  fome  apparent  defedt  or  imperfeftion 
in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  infift  on  his 
palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavours ;  nor  would 
one  affeiSted  with  the  jaundice  pretend  to  give  a  verdidl 
with  regard  to  colours.  In  each  creature,  there  is  a 
found  and  defeftive  fiate  ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be 
fuppofed  to  a£ford  us  a  true  ilandard  of  tafie  and  fenti- 
ment.  If,  in  the  found  flate  of  the  organ,  there  be  an 
entire  or  a  confiderable  uniformity  of  fentiment  among 
men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfe£):  beau- 
ty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of  objefts  in 
day  light,  to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  denominated 
their  triie  and  real  colour,  even  while  colour  is  allowed 
to  be  merely  a  phantalhi  of  the  fenfes. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  thofe  ge- 
neral principles,  on  which  depends  our  fentiment  of  beau- 
ty or  deformity.  Though  fome  objefts,  by  the  ftrufture 
of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give  pleafure,  it  is 
ndt  to  be  expefted,  that  In  every  individual  the  pleafure 
will  be  equally  fclt.  Particular  incidents  and  fituations 
occur,  which  eitlier  throw  a  falfe  light  on  the  objefls,  or 
hinder  the  true  from  conveying  to  the  imagination  the 
proper  fentiment  and  perception. 

One  obvious  caufe,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  fen- 
timent of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion, which  is  requifite  to  convey  a  fenfibility  of  thofe 
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finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to  : 
Every  one  talks  of  it,  and  would  reduce  every  kind  ^ 
tafte  or  fentiment  to  its  ftandard.  But  as  our  intention 
in  this  effay  is  to  mingle  fome  light  of  the  underdanding^ 
with  the  feelings  of  fentiment,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  u 
more  accurate  definition  of  delicacy  than  has  hidierto 
been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philofophy  from 
too  profound  a  fource,  we  ihall  have  recourfe  to  a  noted 
fiery  in  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reafon,  fays  Sancho  to  the  fquire  with 
the  great  nofe,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in 
wine :  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two 
of  my  kinfmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opinion  of 
a  hogfhead,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  excellent,  being 
old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  taftes  it ;  con- 
fiders  it ;  and  after  mature  refleftion  pronounces  the  wine 
to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  fmall  tafte  of  leather  which 
he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after  ufing  the  fame  pre- 
cautions, gives  alfo  his  verdi£t  in  favour  of  the  wine  ; 
but  with  the  referve  of  a  tafte  of  iron,  which  he  could 
eafily  diftinguilh.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  they 
were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But  who 
laughed  in  tl>e  end  ?  On  emptying  the  hogfliead,  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old  key  with  a  leathern 
thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  refemblance  between  mental  and  bodily 
tafte  will  eafdy  teach  us  to  apply  this  ftory.  Though  it 
be  certain,  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than  fweet . 
and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong  entire^ 
ly  to  the  fentiment,  internal  or  external ;  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects  which 
are  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  thofe  particijdar  feelings. 
Now  as  thefe  qualities  may  be  found  in  a  fmall  degree, 
or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  each  other,  it  of- 
ten 
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ten«hdppeoS|  that  the  tafte  is  not  aSefted  with  fuch  mi- 
AUte  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  diftinguifli  all  the  parti- 
cular flavours,  amidii;  the  diforder  in  which  they  are  pre- 
fented.  Where  the  organs  are  fo  fine  as  to  allow  no- 
thing to  efcape  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  exad  as  to 
perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  cpmpofition ;  this  we 
call  delicacy  of  tafte,  whether  we  employ  thefe  terms  in 
the  literal  or  metaphorical  fenfc.  Here  then  the  ge- 
neral rules  of  beauty  are  of  ufc  :  being  drawn  from  e* 
itablifhed  models,  and  from  the  obfervation  of  what 
pleafes  or  difpleafes,  when  prefented  fingly  and  in  a 
high  degree  :  And  if  the  fame  qualities,  in  a  continued 
compofition  and  in  a  fmaller  degree,  afifedl  not  the 
organs  with  a  fenfible  delight  or  uneafmefs,  we  ex- 
.  elude  the  perfon  from  all  pretenfions  to  this  delicacy* 
To  produce  thefe  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
compofition,  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern 
thong;  which juftificd  the  verdift  of  Sancho's  kinfmen, 
and  confounded  thofe  pretended  judges  who  had  con- . 
demned  them.  Though  the  hogfhead  had  never  been 
emptied,  the  tafte  of  the  one  was  ftill  equally  delicate, 
and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and  languid :  But  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the  fupe* 
riority  of  the  former,  to  the  conviftion  of  every  by- 
flander.  In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writing 
had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  different  degrees  of  tafte  would  ftill 
have  fubfifted,  and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  another :  But  it  would  not  have  been 
fo  eafy  to  filence  the  bad  critic,  who  might  always  infift 
tipon  his  particular  fentiment,  and  refufe  to  fubmit  to 
his  antagonift.  But  when  we  Ihow  him  an  avowed 
principle  of  art ;  when  we  illuftrate  this  principle  by  ex- 
amples. 
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amples,  whoie  operation,  from  his  own  particular  tafte, 
he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to  the  principle ; 
when  we  prove,  that  the  fame  principle  may  be  applied 
to  the  f»*efent  cafe,  where  he  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its 
influence :  he  muft  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
fault  lies  in  himfelf»  and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy  which 
is  requifite  to  make  him  fenfible  of  every  beauty  and  e- 
very  blemiih,  in  any  compofition  or  difcourfe.  1 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfeftion  of  every  fenfe 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exaftnefs  its  moft  minute  ob- 
jcfts,  and  allow  nothing  to  efcape  its  notice  and  obferva- 
tion.  The  fraaller  the  objefts  are,  which  become  fenfi- 
ble to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more  ela- 
borate its  make  and  compofition.  A  good  palate  is  not 
tried  by  ftrong  flavours  ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  fmall  ingre- 
dients,  where  we  are  ftill  fenfible  of  each  part,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  minutenefs  and  its  confufion  with  the  reft. 
In  like  manner  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity  muft  be  the  perfeftion  of  our  mental  tafte ; 
nor  can  a  man  be  fatisfied  with  himfelf  while  he  fufpedls, 
that  any  excellence  or  blemiih  in  a  difcourfe  has  pafled 
him  unobferved.  In  this  cafe,  the  perfection  of  the  man, 
and  the  perfeftion  of  the  fenfe  or  feeling,  are  found  to  be 
united.  A  very  delicate  palate,  on  many  occafions, 
may  be  a  great  inconvenience  bpth  to  a  man,  himfelf^ 
and  to  his  friends  :  But  a  delicate  tafte  of  wit  or  beauty 
muft  always  be  a  definable  quality;  becaufe  it  is  the 
fource  of  all  the  fineft  arid  moft  innocent  enjoyments  of 
which  human  nature  is  fufc^eptible.  In  this  decifion  the 
fentiments  of  all  mankincf  are  agreed.  Wherever  you 
can  afcertain  a  delicacy  of  tafte,  it  is  fure  to  meet  with 
sypprobation  ;  and  the  beft  way  of  afcertaining  it  is  to 
appeal  to  thofe  models  and  principles  which  have  been 

eftabliflied 
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eftablifhed  by  the  uniform  confent  and  experience  of  na- 
tions and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference  in 
point  of  delicacy  between  one  perfon  and  another,  no- 
thing tends  further  to  increafe  and  improve  this  talent* 
than' praftice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  furyejr 
or  contemplation  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  beauty.  When 
objedts  of  any  kind  are  firft  prefented  to  the  eye  or  ima- 
gination, the  feniiment  which  attends  them  is  obfcure 
and  confufed ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  in- 
capable of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits  or  de- 
fefts.     The  tafte  cannot  perceive  the  feveral  excellen- 
cies of  the  performance  ;  much  lefs  diftiifiguifh  the  parti- 
cular charafter  of  each  excellency,  and  afcertain  its  qua- 
lity and  degree.     If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  general 
to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmoft  that  can  be 
expefted  ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  perfon,  fo  unprac- 
tifed,  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hefitation  and  re- 
fcrve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in  thofe  ob* 
je£ts,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exaft  and  nice :  He  not 
only  perceives  the  beauties  arid  defefts  of  each  part,  but 
marks  the  diftinguilhing  ^peci6s  of  each  quality,  and  af- 
figns'its  fuitable  praife  or  blame.     A  dear  and  diftinft 
fentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole  fur\^ey  of  the 
Objefts  ;  and  he  difcerns  that  very  degree  and  kind  of  ap- 
probation or  difpleafure,  which  each  part  is  naturally 
fitted  to  produce.     The  mift  diffipates,  which  feemed 
formerly  to  hang  over  the  objedt :  The  organ  acquires 
greater  perfeftion  in  its  operations ;  and  can  pronounce, 
without  danger  of  miftake,  concerning  the  merits  of  e- 
very  performance.  In  a  word,  the  fame  addrefs  and  dex* 
terity,   which  praftice  gives  to  the  execution  of  any 
work,  is  alfo  acquired  by  the  fame  means  in  the  judg- 
ing of  it. 

So 
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So  advantageous  is  pra£kice  to  die  difcerament  «£, 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work 
of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requifite,  that  that  very 
individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perufed  by 
us,  and  be  furveyed  in  different  lights  with  attention  and 
deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought 
which  attends  the  firft  perufal  of  any  piece,  and  which 
confounds  the  genuine  fentiment  of  beauty.  The  relaw 
tion  of  the  parts  is  not  difcemed:  The  true  diarafters  erf 
Jlyle  are  little  diftinguilhed :  The  feveral  perfedlions  and 
defefts  feem  wrapped  up  in  a  fpecies  of  confufion,  and 
prefent  themfelvcs  indiftindlly  to  the  imagination.  Not 
to  mention,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  beauty,  which  aa 
it  is  florid  and  fuperficial,  pleafes  at  firft ;  but  being 
found  incompatible  with  a  juft  expreflion  either  of  rea. 
fon  or  paflion,  fddn  palls  up  the  tafte,  and  is  then  rejeO^ 
cd  with  difdain,  at  leaft  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impoffible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem* 
plating  any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
obliged  to  form  comparifons  between  the  feveral  fpecies 
and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  eftiraating  their  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  A  man  who  has  had  no  opportuni* 
ty  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed 
totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  any  object  prefented  to  him.  By  comparifon  alone 
we  fix  the  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to 
affign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The  coarfeft  daubing 
contains  a  certain  lufture  of  colours  and  exa6lnefs  of  imi- 
tation, which  are  fo  far  beauties,  and  would  affefl:  the 
mind  of  a  peafant  or  Indian  with  the  higheft  admiration. 
The  moft  vulgar  ballads  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of  har- 
mony or  nature ;  and  none  but  a  perfon,  familiarifed  to 
fuperior  beauties,  would  pronounce  their  numbers  harfli, 
or  narration  uninterefting.  A  great  inferiority  of  beau- 
ty 
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ty  gives  pain  to  a  pcrfon  converfant  in  tte  higheft  exceU 
lence  of  the  kind,  and  is  for  that  reafon  pronounced  a 
deformity :  As  the  moll  finiflied  objca,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  naturally  fuppofcd  to  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  perfeftion,  and  to  be  intitled  to  the  high- 
eft  applaufe.  One  accuftomed  to  fee,  and  examine,  and 
weigh  the  feveral  performances,  admired  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work 
exhibited  to  his  view,  and  affign  its  proper  rank  among 
the  productions  of  genius. 

But  to'enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  muft  preferve  his  mind  free  from  all  pre- 
judice, and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  confideration, 
but  the  very  objeft  which  is  fubmitted  to  his  examina- 
tion.    We  may  obferve,  that  every  work  of  art,  in  or- 
der to  produce  its  due  effefl:  on  the  mirid,  muft  be  fur- 
veycd  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully  ' 
relilhed  by  perfons,  whofe  fituation,'real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  per- 
formance.    An  orator  addreffes  himfelf  to  a  particular 
audience,  and  muft  have  a  regard  to  their  particular  gci. 
nius,  interefts,* opinions,  paflions,  and  prejudices;  other- 
wife  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  refolutions,  and 
inflame  their  afFe£lions.     Should  they  even  have  enter- 
tained fome  prepoffeffions  againft  him,  however  unrea- 
fonable,  he  muft  not  overlook  this  difadvantage ;  but, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  fubje£t,  muft  endeavour  to 
concilitate  their  affeflion,  and  acquire  their  good  graces. 
A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who  Ihould  perufe 
this  difcouri'e,  muft  have  all  thefe  circumftances  in  his 
eye,  and  muft  place  himfelf  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the 
audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  ora- 
tion;     In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addreffed  to 
the  public,  though  I  fliould  have  a  friendftiip  or  enmity 

with 
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vrith    the  author,  I  muft  depart  from  this  fituationi^ 
and  confidering  myfelf  as  a  man  4n  general,  forget,  if 
poflible,  my  individual  being  and  my  peculiar  circum* 
fiances.     A  perfon  influenced  by  prejudice,  comptie9 
not  with  this  condition ;  but  obftinately  maintains  his 
natural  pofition,  without  placing  himfelf  in  that  point  of 
view  which  the  performance  fuppofes.     If  the  work  be 
addreffed  to  perfons  of  a  diflFerent  age  or  nation,  he 
mJdtes  n6  allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  preju- 
dices ;  but,  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  coun- 
try,  ralhly  condemns  what  feemed  admirable  in  the  eyes 
of  thofe  for  whom  alone  the  difcourfe  was  calculated. 
If  the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he  never   fuflEi- 
ciently  enlarges  his  comprehenfion/or  forgets  his  intereft 
as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commentator.     By 
this  means  his  fentiments  are  perverted ;  nor  have  the 
fame  beauties  and  blemifhes  the  fame  influence  upon  himt 
as  if  he  had  impofed  a  proper  violence  on  his  imagina. 
tion,  and  had  forgotten  himfelf  for  a  moment.  So  far  his 
tafte  evidently  departs  from  the  true  ttandard ;  and  of 
confequence  lofes  all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  queftions  fubmitted  to  the 
underllanding,  prejudice  is  deftruftive  of  found  judge- 
ment, and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intelleftual  fia» 
culties :  It  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  good  tafte ;  nor  has  it 
lefs  influence  to  corrupt  our  fentimeut  of  beauty.  It 
belongs  to  good  fenfe  to  check  its  influence  in  both  cafes ; 
^nd  in  this  refpeft,  as  welt  as  in  many  others,  reafon,  if 
not  an  effential  part  of  tafte,  is  at  leaft  requifite  to  the 
operations  of  this  latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler  pro^ 
duftions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  corref- 
pondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  ble- 
iniflies  be  perceived  by  him,  whofe  thought  is  not  capa- 
cious enough  to  comprehend  all  thofe  parts,  a;id  com* 

pare 
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.  pare  them  with  eadi  other^  in  order  to  perceive  the  coii« 
fifience  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.     Every  work  of 
art  has  alfo  a  certain  end  or  purpofe  for  which  it  is  cal- 
culated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  lefs  perfe£t,  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  this  end.    The  objeA  of 
eloquence  is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to  inftruA,  of  poetiy 
to  pleafe,  by  means  of  the  palBons  and  the  imagination* 
Thefe  ends  we  muft  carry  conftantly  in  our  view,  whea 
we  perufe  any  performance  i  and  we  muft  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their 
refpeAive  purpofes.     Befides  every  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  even  the  moft  poetical,   is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
propofitions  and  of  reafonings  ;  not  always,  indeed  the 
jufteft  and  the  moft  exa£t,  but  ftill  plauiible  and  fj^e- 
cious,  however  difguifed  by  the  colouring  of  the  ima- 
gination*   .  The  perfons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic 
poetry,  muft  be  reprefented  as  reafoning,  and  thinking* 
and  concluding,  and  adling,  fuitably  to  their  character 
and  circumftances ;  and  without  judgment,  as  well  aa 
tafte   and  invention,  a  poet  can  never  hope  to   fuc- 
ceed  in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking.     Not  to  mention, 
that  the  fame  excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes 
to  the  improvement  of  reafon,  the  fame  clearnefs  of  con- 
ception, the  fame  exaftnefs  of  diftindlion,  the  fame  viva- 
city of  apprehenfion,  are  cflential  to  the  operations  of 
true  tafte,  and  arc  its  infallible  concomitants.  It  feldom 
or  never  happens,  that  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  has  any  ex- 
perience in  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  rare  to  meet  witli  a  man  who  has  a  juft  tafte  witliout 
a  found  underftanding. 

'  Thus,  though  the  principles  of  tafte  be  univerfal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  in  all  men ;  yet  few 
are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or 
cftablifli  their  own  fentiment  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty. 
The  organs  of  internal  fenfation  are  feldom  fo  perfeft  as 

to 
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to  allow  the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  pro* 
duce  a  feeling  correfpondent  to  thofe  principles.  They 
cither  labour  under  fome  dcfeft,  or  are  vitiated  by  feme 
diforder ;  and  by  that  means,  excite  a  fentiment  which 
may  be  pronounced  erroneous  When  the  critic  has  no 
delicacy,  he  judges  without  any  diftin£lion,  and.  is  only 
affefted  by  the  groffer  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the 
obje£t:  The  finer  touches  pafs  unnoticed  ami  difregard* 
ed.  Where  he  is  not  aided  by  practice ,  his  verdict  is 
attended  with  confiifion  and  hefitation.  Wliere  no  cora* 
parifon  has  been  employed,  the  moft  frivolous  beauties, 
fuch  as  rather  merit  the  name  of  detcds,  are  the  objeflt 
of  his  admiration.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  i'entiraents  are  perverted* 
Where  good  fenfe  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  dif- 
cem  the  beauties  of  defign  and  reafoning,  which  are  the 
higheft  and  moft.cxcellent.  Under  ibme  or  other  of  thefe 
impcrfeftions,  the  generality  of  men  labour ;  and  hence 
a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  obferved,  even  during 
the  moft  polilhed  ages,  to  be  fo  rare  a  chafadter: 
Strong  fenfe,  united  to  delicate  fentiment,  improved  by 
practice,  perfcfted  by  comparifon,  and  cleared  of  all 
prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  cha* 
racier :  and  the  joint  verdict  of  fuch,  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found,  is  the  true  ftandard  of  tafte  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  fuch  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what 
marks  are  they  to  be  Icnown?  How  diftinjruiih  them 
from  pretenders  ?  Thefe  quefrions  are  embarrafling  ;  and 
feem  to  throw  us  back  into  the  fame  uncertainty,  trom 
which,  during  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  we  have  endea- 
vouped  to  extricate  ourselves. 

But  if  we  confider  the  matter  aright,  thefe  are  quef- 
tions  of  faft,  not  of  fentiment.  Whether  any  particular 
perfon  be  endowed  with  good  fenfe  and  a  delicate  inKi* 

Vol.  I.  P  gination. 
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,  gination,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  fubjeft  of 
difpute,  and  be  liable  to  great  difcuflion  and  enquiry  ; 
but  that  fuch  a  character  is  valuable  and  eftimable  will- 
be  agreed  in  by  ajl  mankind*  Where  thefe  doubts  oc- 
cur, men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  difputable  quef- 
tions,  which  are  fubmitted  to  the  underftanding :  They 
muft  produce  the  beft  arguments  that  their  invention  fug- 
gefts  to  them ;  they  muft  acknowledge  a  true  and  deci- 
five  ftandard  to  exift  fonlewhere,.  to  wit,  real  exiftence 
and  matter  of  fadl;  and  they  muft  have  indulgence  to 
fuch  as  difier  from  them  in  their  appeals  to  this  ftandard. 
It  is  fufficient  [or  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  we  have  proved, 
that  the  tafte  of  all  individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  that  fome  men  in  general,  however  difficult  to 
be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
univerfal  fentiment  to  have  a  preference  above  others. 

But  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  particu- 
lars, the  ftandard  of  tafte,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  is  repre- 
fented.  Though  in  fpeoulation  we  may  readily  avow  a 
certain  criterion  in  fcience,  and  deny  it  in  ftntiraent,  tlie 
matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  af- 
certain  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter.  Theories 
of  abftradl  philofophy,  fyflems  of  profound  theology, 
have  prevailed  during  one  age :  In  a  fucceffive  period 
thefe  have  been  univerfally  exploded;  their  abfurdtty 
has  been  detefted ;  other  theories  and  fyftems  have  fup. 
plied  their  place,  which  again  gave  place  to  their  fuccef- 
ibrs  ;  and  nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to 
the  revolutions  of  chance  and  falhion  than  thefe  pretend- 
ed decifions  of  fcience.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Juft  expreifions 
of  paiEon  and  nature  are  fure,  after  a  little  time,  to  gain 
public  applaufe,  which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Arifto- 
tie,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Defcartes,  may  fuccef- 

fively 
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lively  yield  to  each  other :  But  Terence  and  Virgil  main- 
tain an  univerfal,  undilputcd  empire  over  the  niitids  of 
men.  The  abftrack  philofophy  of  Cicero  has  loft  its  cre- 
dit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  ftill  the  objeft  of 
our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  tafte  be  rare,  they  are  eafily 
to  be  diftinguifhed  in  fociety  by  the  foundnefs  of  thefr 
iraderftanding,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  faculties  a- 
bove  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  afcendant  which  they 
acquire,  gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation, 
with  which  they  receive  any  produftions  of  genius,  and 
renders  it  generally  predominant.  Many  men,  when 
left  to  themfelves,  have  but  a  faint  and  dubious  percep- 
tion of  Beauty,  who  yet  are  capable  of  rclifliing  any  fine 
ftroke  which  is  plointed  out  to  them.  Every  convert  to 
the  admiration  of  the  real  poet  or  orator  is  the  caufe  of 
fome  new  converfion.  And  though  prejudices  may  pre- 
vail for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  ri- 
val to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  at  laft  to  the  force  of  na- 
ture and  juft  fentiment.  Thus,  though  a  civilized  nation 
may  eafily  be  miftaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired 
philofopher,  they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err  in 
their  affedlion  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  ftand- 
ard  of  tafte,  and  reconcile  the  difcordant  apprehenfions  - 
of  men,  there  ftill  remain  two  fources  of  variation,  which 
are  not  fufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  ferve  to  produce 
a  difference  in  the  dej^rees  of  our  approbation  or  blame. 
The  one  is  the  different  humours  of  particular  men ;  the 
other,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age 
and  country.  The  general  principles  of  tafte  are  uni- 
form in  human  nature  :  Where  men  vary  in  their  judge- 
ments, fome  defeft  or  peryerfion  in  the  faculties  may 
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commonly  be  remarked,  proceeding  either  from  preju- 
dice, from  want  of  praftice,  or  want  of  delicacy ;  and 
there  is  jull  reafon  tor  approving  one  tafte  and  condem- 
ning another  :  But  where  there  is  fuch  a  diverfity  in  the 
internal  frame  or  external  fituation  as  is  entirely  blamelefk 
on  both  fides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  pre- 
ference above  the  other ;  in  that  cafe,  a  certain  degree  of 
diverfity  in  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  feck  in  vain 
for  a  ftandard,  by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary 
fentiments. 

A  ymng  man,  whofe  paflions  are  warm,  will  be  more 
fenfibly  touched  with  an  orous  and  tender  images  than  a 
man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pJeafure  in  wife, 
philofophical  refledions  concern  ng  the  conduS  of  life 
and  moderation  of  the  paflions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may 
be  the  favourite  author ;  Horace  at  forty  :  and  perhaps 
Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  fuch  cafes,  en- 
deavour  to  enter  into  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  diveft 
ourfelves  of  thofe  propenfities  which  are  natural  to  us* 
We  choofe  our  favourite  author  as  we  do  our  friend, 
from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  difpofition.  Mirth  or 
paflion,  fentiment  or  refleftion  ;  which  ever  of  thefe  moft 
predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gijies  us  a  peculiar  fym- 
pathy  with  the  writer  who  refembles  us. 

One  perfon  is  more  pleafed  with  the  fublime  ;  another, 
with  the  tender ;  a  third,  with  raillery.  One  has  a  ftrong 
fenfibHity  to  blemiflies,  and  is  extremely  ftudiouis  of  cor- 
redlneft  :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 
and  pardons  twenty  abfurditics  and  defccl:s  for  one  ele- 
vated or  pathetic  ftroke.  The  *ar  of  this  man  is  entire- 
ly  turned  towards  concifenefs  and  energy ;  that  man  is 
delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expref. 
fion.  Simplicity  is  affefted  by  one  ;  ornament,  by  ano- 
tlier.  Comedy,  tragedy,  fatire,  odes,  have  each  their  par- 
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(izans,  who  prefer  that  particular  fpecies  of  writing  to  all 
others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic  to  confine  his 
approbation  to  one  fpecies  or  flyle  of  writing,  and  con- 
demn all  the  reft.  But  rt  is  a'moft  impoffible  not  to  feel 
a  predileilion  for  that  which  fuits  our  particular  turn  and 
difpofitiou.  Siich  preferences  arc  innocent  and  unavoi- 
dable, andean  never  reafonably  be  the  objeft  ofdifpute, 
becaufc  there  is  no  ftandard  by  which  they  can  be,  de- 
cided. 

For  a  like  reafon,  we  are  more  pTeafed  in  the  courfe 
of  our  reading,  with  piftures  and  charafters  that  refem- 
ble  objcfls  uhich  are  found   n  our  own  age  or  country, 
than  with  thofe  which  defcribe  a  different  fet  of  cuftoms. 
It  is  not  without  fome  effort,  that  we  reconcile  ourfelves 
to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  princef- 
fe«  carrying  water  from  the  fpring,  and  kings  and  heroes- 
dreffing  their  own  viftuals.    We  may  allow  in  general, 
that  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  manners  is  no  fault  in 
the  author,  nor  deformity  in  tlie  piece  ;  but  we  are  not 
fo  fenfibly  touched  with  them.     For  this  reafon,  comedy 
is  not  eafily  transferred  from  one  age*  or  nation  to  ano- 
ther.    A  Frenchman  ff  En'^lifliman  is  not  pleafed  with 
the  Andriaof  Teren':e,  or  Clhia  of  Machiavel ;  where 
the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  turns,  never  once 
appears  to  the  fpedators,  but  is  always  kept  behind  the 
fcenes,  fuitably  to  the  referved  humour  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Italians.     A  man  of  learning  and  refledion 
can  make  allowance  for  thefe  peculiarities  of  manners ; 
but  a  common  audicnc*:an  never  divefl  themfelves  fo 
far  of  their  ufual  ideas  and  fentiments,  as  to  relifh  pic- 
tures which  nowife  refemble  them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  reficdlion,  which  may,  per- 
haps,  be  ufeful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controverfy 
eonceming  ancient  and  modern  learning ;  where  we  of- 
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ten  find  the  one  fide  excufing  any  feeming  abfurdity  in 
the  ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other 
refufing  to  admit  this  excufe,  or  at  leaft  admitting  it  on- 
ly as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  performance. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proper  boundaries  in  this  fubjeft 
have  feldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending  parties. 
Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners  are  repre- 
fented,  fuch  as  thofe  above  mentioned,  they  ought  cer- . 
tainly  to  be  admitted ;  and  a  man  who  is  fliocked  with 
them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  falfe  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment.    The  poet's  monument  more  durable  than  brafs, 
mull  fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick   or  clay, 
were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  continual  revo- 
lutions of  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  would  admit  of  no- 
thing but  what  was  fuitable  to  the  prevailing'  falhion^ 
Muft  we  throw  afide  the  pictures  of  our  anceftors,  be- 
caufe  of  their  rufi*s  and  fardingales  ?  But  where  the  ideas 
of  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  another, 
and  where  vicious  manners  are  defcribed,  without  being 
marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and  difap- 
probation ;  this  muft  be.  allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem, 
and  to  be  a  real  deformity.     I  cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  I 
ihould,  enter  into  fuch  fentmients ;  and  however  I  may 
excufe  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I 
never  can  relilh  the  compplition.     The  want  of  huma- 
nity and  of  decency,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  characters 
drawn  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  poets,  even  fometimes 
by  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  diminifhes  confi- 
derably  the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives 
modern  authors  an  advantage  over  them.     We  are  not 
interefted  in  the  fortunes  and  fentiments  of  fuch  rough 
heroes  :  We  are  difpleafed  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and 
virtue  fo  much  confounded  :  And  whatever  indulgence 
Nve  may  give  to  the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices, 

we 
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we  cannot  prevail  on  ourfelves  to  enter  into  his  fenti- 
jnents,  to  bear  an  aflfedlion  to  charafters  which  we  plain- 
ly difcover  to  be  blaraeable. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  moral  principles,  as 
with  fpeculative  opinions  of  any  kind,  Thefe  are  in  con- 
tinual flbx  and  revolution.  The  fon  embraces  a  differ- 
ent fyfte.m  from  the  father :  Nay,  there  fcarcely  is  any 
man  who  can  boaft  of  great  conftancy  and  unifoniiity  in 
this  particular.  Whatever  fpeculative  errors  may  be 
found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  country,  they 
detraft  but  little  from  the  value  of  thofe  compofitions. 
There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought  or  imagination 
to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  rclifh  the  fentiments  or  conclufions  derived 
from  them :  but  a  very  violent  effort  is  requifite .  to 
change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and  excite  fentiments 
of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatred,  different  from 
thofe  to  which  the  mind  from  long  cuftom  has  been  fa- 
jniliarized:  And  where  a  man  is  confident,  of  the  refti- 
tude  of  that  moral  ftandard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is 
jufily  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  fentiments 
of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaifance  to  any  writer 
whatfoever. 

Of  all  fpeculative  errors,  thofe  w  hlch  regard  religion 
are  the  moft  excufable  in  compofitions  of  genius  ;  nor  is 
it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wifdom  of 
any  people,  or  even  of  fingle  perfons,  by  the  groffne/s  or 
refinement  of  their  theological  principles.  The  fame 
good  fenfe  that  directs  men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  matters,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  altogether  abov^  the  cognizance  of 
human  reafon.  On  this  account,  all  the  abfurdities  of 
the  pagan  fyftem  of  tli^ology  muft  be  overlooked  by  e- 
very  critic,  who  weald  pretend  to  form  a  juft  notion  of 
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ancient  poetry ;  and  our  pofterity,  in  their  turn,  muft 
have  the  lame  indulgence  to  their  forefathers.  No  reli- 
gious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any 
poet,  while  they  remain  merely  principles,  and  take  not 
fuch  ftvong  poffeffion  of  his  heart,  as  to  lay  him  under  the 
imputation  of  bigotry  or  fuperftition.  Where  that  hap* 
pens,  they  confound  the  feritiments  of  morality,  and  alter 
the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue.  They  are 
therefore  eternal  blemifhes,  according  to  the  principle 
above  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and  falfc  opi* 
fiions  of  the  age  fufficicntto  juftify  them. 

it  is  effential  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion  to  infpire 
a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worlhip,  and  to  reprefent 
all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the  objefts  of 
divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  fentiments,  though 
fliey  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are  confidered  as  vir- 
tues by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  repre* 
fentcd  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  di- 
vine  heroifm.  This  bigotry  has  disfigured  two  v6ty  fine 
tragedies  of  the  French  theatre^  Polieufte  and  Athalia ; 
where  an  intemperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  wor- 
fliip  is  fet  off  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms 
the  predominant  character  of  the  heroes.  *'  What  is 
*'  this,**  fays  the  fublime  Joad  to  Jofabet,  finding  her  in 
difcourfe  with  Mathan  the  prieft  of  Baal,  "  Does  the 
**  daughter  of  David  fpepk  to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not 
"''afraid,  left  the  earth  fhould  open  and  pour  forth 
"  flames  to  dtvour  you  both  ?  Or,  left  thofe  holy  walls 
*'  fliould  fall  and  crufti  you  together  ?  What  is  his  pur- 
"  pofe  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to  poi- 
"  fon  the  air  which  we  breathe  with  his  horrid  prefence?'* 
Such  fentiments  are  recjeived  with  great  applaufe  on  the 
theatre  of  Paris ;  but  at  London  the  fpeftators  would  be 
fvU  as  jnuch  pleafed  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamemnon, 

that 
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that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart ; 
or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  found  drubbing  if  Ihe  will 
not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  alfo  a  blemifh  in  any  polite 
compo.ltion,  when  they  rife  up  to  fuperftition,  and  intrude 
themfelves  into  every  fentiment,  however  remote  from 
any  connexion  with  religion.  It  is  no  excufe  for  the 
poet,  that  the  cuftoms  of  1  is  country  had  burdened  life 
with  fo  many  religious  cerc::ionies  and  obfervances,  that 
Xko  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  mull  for  e- 
ver  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare*  his  miflrels, 
Laura,  to  Jefus  Chrift.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ridiculous  in  that 
agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very  ferioufly  to  give 
thanks  to  God  Almighty  and  the  ladies,  for  their  aflifl- 
ance  in  defending  him  againil  his  enemies. 
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ESSAY    I. 

Of  Commerces 

THE  greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  claffes ;  that  of  ftiallow  tliinkers,  who  fall 
fhort  of  the  truth ;  and  that  of  abftrufe  thinkers,  who  go 
beyond  it.  The  latter  clafs  are  by  far  the  moll  rare  :  and 
I  may  add,  by  far  the  moft  ufeful  and  valuable.  They 
fuggeft  hints,  at  lejift,  and  ftart  difficulties,  which  they 
want,  perhaps,  Ikill  to  purfue  ;  but  which  may  produce 
line  difcoveries,  when  handled  by  men  who  have  a  more 
juft  way  of  thinking.  At  worft,  what  they  fay  is  un- 
common ;  and  if  it  fliould  coft  fome  pains  to  comprehend 
it,  one  has,  however,  the  pjeafure  of  hearing  fomethiilg 
that  is  new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued,  who  tells 
u^s  nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  every  cofFee- 
houfc  converfation. 

All  people  of  fliallow  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even 
tbofe   of  folid  ^underftanding,  as   abftrufe  thinkers  and 

metaphyficians, 
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iiietaphyficians,  and  refiners ;  and  never  will  allow  any 
thing  to  be  juft  which  is  beyond  their  own  we^ak  conce{v 
lions.     There  are  forae  cafes,  I  own,  where  an  extraor- 
dinary refinement  aflfords  a  ftrong  prcfumption  of  falfc- 
hood,  and  where  no  reafoning  is  to  be  trufted  but  what  • 
is  natural  and  eafy.     When  a  man  deliberates  concern^ 
ing  his   condud   in  any   particular  affair,    and   forms 
fchemes  in  politics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  bufinefs  m 
life;  he  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or 
conneft   too   long  a  chain  of   confequenccs  together. 
Something  is  fure  to  happen  that  will  difconcert  his  rea- 
foning, and  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pefted.   But  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjeSs,  one 
may  juftly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarcely  ever 
be  too  fine,  provided  they  be  jutt ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly 
feen  in  the  Ihallownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  proceed.    General  reafonings  feem  intricate, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  general  ;   nor  is  it  eafy  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  diftinguifh,  in  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticulars, that  common  circumflance  in  which  they  all 
'agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the  o- 
ther   fuperfluous   circumflances.     Every  judgment  or 
conclufion  with  them  is  particular,     They  cannot  en- 
large  their  view  to  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  which 
comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  individual* 
and  include  a  whole  fcience  in  a  fingle  theorem.     Their 
eye  is  confounded  with  fuch  an  extenfive  profpeft;  and 
the  conclufions  derived  from  it,  even  though  clearly  ex-  - 
prefled,  feem  intricate  and  obfcurc.    But  however  intri- 
cate they  may  feem,  it  is  certain,  that  general  principles, 
if  jufl  and  found,  -mull  always  prevail  in  the  general 
courfe  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes ; 
and  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofophers  to  regard  the 

general 
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general  courfe  of  things,  I  may  add,  that  it  is  alfo  the 
diief  bufinefs  of  politicians ;  efpceially  in  the  doraeftic  go- 
vernment of  the  Rate,  where  the  public  prood,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  their  objea,  depends  on  the  concurrence 

.  of  a  multitude  of  caufes ;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on 
accidents  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons. 

.  This  therefore  makes  the  diflerence  between  particular 
deliberations  and  general  reafonincrs,  and  renders  fubtili- 
ty  and  refinement  much  more  fuitablc  to  the  latter  tiiari 
to  the  former. 

I  thought  this  introduAion  neceflary  before  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfes  on  Commerce,  money,  intereft,  ba- 
lance of  trade  &c.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur 
fome  priiMjiples  which  are  uncommon,  and  whith  may 
feem  too  refined  and  fubtile  for  fuch  vulgar  fubjefts.  if 
falfe,  let  them  be  rejected  ;  but  no  one  ought  to  enter- 
tain  a  prejudice  againft  them,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatnefs  of  a  ftate,  and  tlie  happinefs  of  its  fub- 
jefks,  how  independent  foever  they  may  be  fuppofed  in 
fome  refpecls,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  infeperable 
with  regard  to  commerce  ;  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  fecurity,  in  the  poffeffian  of  their  trade  and  rich- 
es, from  the  power  of  the  public ;  fo  the  public  becomes 
powerful  in  propqrtion  to  the  opulence  and  extenfive 
commerce  of  .private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  ge- 
neral; tliough  1  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  it  may 
poffiHy  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  eflablifli 
it  with  too  little  referve  and  limitation.  There  may  be 
fome  circumftances,  where  the  commerce  and  riches  and 
luxury  of  individuals j  inftead  of  adding  ftrength  to  the 
public,  will  ferve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  diminifli 
its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Man  is  ^ 
a  very  variable  being,  and  fufceptiblc  of  many  different 
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opinions,  prmciples,  and  rules  of  condufik.  What  may 
be  true»  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be 
found  falfe,  when  he  has  embraced  an  oppofite  fct  of 
manners  and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  flate  may  be  divided  into  hulband- 
men  and  niaaufafturers.  The  fo'JlSS^*'"^  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  land ;  the  latter  wZrfar  up  the  materi- 
al$  fumifhed  by  the  former  into  all  the  comniodltiea 
which  are  neceffary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.  As 
foon  as  men  quit  their  favage  ftate,  where  Aey  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  they  muft  fall  into  thefe 
two  claffes ;  though  the  arts  of  agriculture  employ  at  firfi: 
the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  fociety  ^.  Time  and  ex- 
perience improve  fo  much  thefe  arts,  that  the  land  may 
eafily  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  men,  than 
thofe  who  are  immediately  employed  in  its  culture,  or 
who  furnifh  the  more  neceffary  manufaftures  to  fuch  as 
are  fo  employed. 

If  tliefe  fuperfluous  hands  apply  themfclves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  dehominated  the  arts 
of  luxury,  they  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate; 
fmce  they  afford  to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
enjoyments,  with  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been 
unacquainted.  But  may  not  another  fcheme  be  propof- 
cd  for  die  employment  of  thefe  fuperfluous  hands  ?  May 
not  the  fovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ  them 

in 

*  Monf.  Melon,  in  his  political  eflay  on  commerce,  aflerts,  that 
even  at  prefent,  if  you  divide  France  into  20  parts,  1 6  are  labour- 
ers or  pcafants ;  two  only  artizans ;  one  belongingr  to  the  law^ . 
churchy  and  military  j  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  boui^geos. 
This  calculation  is  certainly  very  erroneous.  In  France,  England, 
and  indeed  moft  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  ci* 
ties  J  and  even  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  country,  a  great  number 
are  artizans,  jserhaps  above  a  third. 
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in  fleets  and  armies,  to  encreafe  the  dominions  of  the 
ftate  abroad,  and  l^Dread  its  fame  over  diftant  nations  ? 
It  is  certain,  that  the  fewer  defires  and  wants  are  found 
in  the  proprietors  and  labourers  of  land,  the  fewer  hands 
do  they  eu^ploy  ;  and  confequently  the  fuperfluities  of 
the  land,  inftead  of  maintaining  tradefmen  and  manufac- 
turers, may  fupport  fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  than  where  a  great  many  arts  are  required  to 
jmnifterto  the  luxury  of  particular  perfons.  Here  there- 
fcre  feeras  to  be  a  kind  of  oppofition  between  the  great- 
rcfs  of  the  ftate  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjeft.  A 
flatc  is  never  greater  than  when  all  its  fuperfluous  hands 
are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  public.  The  eafe  and 
convenience' of  private  perfons  require,  that  thefe  hands 
jhould  be  employed  in  their  fervice.  The  one  can  nev- 
cr  be  fatisfied  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  As  the 
ambition  of  the  fovereign  muft  entrench  on  the  luxury 
of  individuals ;  fo  the  luxury  of  individuals  muft  dimi^ 
nifh  the  force,  and  check  the  iambitlon  of  the  fovereign. 
Nor  is  this  reafoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  found- 
ed on  hiftory  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sparta 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  ftate  now  in  the 
world,  confifting  of  an  equal  number  of  people ;  and  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce- and  luxu- 
ry. The  Helotes  were  the  labourers :  The  Spartans 
were  the  foldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
labour  of  the  Helotes  could  not  have  maintained  fo  great 
a  number  of  Spartans,  had  thofe  latter  lived  in  eafe  and 
delicacy,  and  given  employment  to  a  great  variety  of 
trades  and  manufaftures.  The  like  policy  may  be  re- 
marked in  Rome.  '  And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient 
hiftory,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fmalleft  republics  raifed 
and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  ftatcs,  confifting  of 
triple  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  fupport- at 
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prefent.     It  is  computed,  that  in  all  European  nations, 
the  proportion  between  foldiers  and  people  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  to  a  hundred.     But  we  read,  that  the  city  of 
Rome  alone,  with  its  fmall  territory,  raifed  and  main- 
tained,  in  early  times   ten  legions  againft  the   Latins. 
Athens,  the  whole  of  whofe  dominions  was  not  larger 
than  Yorkfliire,  fent  to  the  expedition  againft  Sicily  near 
forty  thoufand  men  *.     Dionyfius  the  elder,  it  is  faid, 
maintained  a  {landing  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot 
and  ten  thoufand  horfe,  befides  a  large  fleet  of  four  hun- 
dred fail  t ;  though  his  territories  extended  no   farther 
Aan  the  city  of  Syracufe,  about  a  third  of  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  ai^d  fome  fea-port  towns  and  garrifons  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy  and  lUyricum.     It  is  true,  the  ancient  ar- 
mies in  time  of  war,  fubfifted  much  upon  plunder :  But 
did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their  turn  ?  which  was  a 
more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devifed.     In  Ihort,  no  probable  reafon  can  be 
afligned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  ancient  ftates  a- 
bove  the  modem,  but  their  want  of  commerce  and  luxu- 
ty. .   Few  artizans  were  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the 
farmers,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  live  upon  it. 
Livy  fays,  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  raife  as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  in  her  early  days, 
flie  fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins  J,     Inftead  of 
thofe  foldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in  Ca- 
millus'  time,  'there   were   in    Auguftus*   days,    mufi- 
cians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  taylors ;  and  if  the 

land 

•  Tliucyditles,  lib.  vii. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  Tills  account,  I  own,  is  fomewbat  fuP 
picious,  not  to  fay  worfe  j  chrcfly  becaufc  this  army  was  not  com- 
pofcd  6f  citizens,  but  of  mercenary  forces.  ^ 

I  Titi  Livii  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  "  Adeo  in  quz  laboramus,''  fays 
he,  "  fola  crcvimusy  divitias  luxuriamcj^ue." 
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land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  it  could 
certainly  maintain  equal  numbers  in  the  one  profeffion 
as  in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  ne# 
ceflaries  of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  for- 
mer. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occafioa  to  afk,  whether  fo- 
Tereigns  may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  poli- 
cy«  and  confult  thdr  own  intereft  in  this  refpe£t,  more 
than  the  happiner3  of  their  fubjefts  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it 
appears  to  me  almoft  hnpqffible;  and  that  becaufe  anci'* 
ent  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  natu- 
'  ral  iuid  ufual  coude  of  things.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  peculiar  laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a  pro- 
digy that  republic  is  juftly  efteemed  by  every  one,  who 
has  confidered  human  nature,  as  it  hasdifplayed  itfelf  in 
other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  teftimony  of 
htftory  lefs  pofitive  and  circumftantial,  fuch  a  govern- 
ment would  appear  a  mere  philofophical  whim  or  fic« 
tion,  and  irapoffible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  praftice.  And 
though  the  Roman  and  other  ancient  republics  were 
fiipported  on  principles  fomewhat  more  natural,  yet  was 
there  an  extraordinary  occurence  of  circumftancesJtoraake 
them  fubmit  to  fuch  grievous  burthens.  They  were  free 
ftatcs ;  they  were  Ihiall  ones ;  and  the  age  being  martial, 
all  their  neighbours  were  continually  in  arms.  Freedom 
naturally  bejjets  public  fpirit,  efpecially  in  fmall  ftates  ; 
and  Ais  puWic  fpirit,  this  amor  patria^  muft  encreafe, 
when  the  public  is  almofl  in  continual  alarm,  and  men 
are  obliged  every  moment  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  continual  fucceflion 
of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  foldier:  He  takes  the 
field  In  his  turn:  And  during  his  fervicc  he  is  chiefly' 
maintained  by  himfelf.  This  fervice  is  indeed  equiva- 
lent  to  a  heavy  tax  ;  yet  is  it  lefs  felt  by  a  people  addifted 
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to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than 
pay,  and  are  unacxjuainted  with  gain  and  intluftry  as 
well  as  pleafure  *.  Not  to  mention  the  great  equali- 
ty  of  fortunes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  repu- 
blics, where  every  field  belonging  to  a  different  proprie- 
tor, was  able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the 
numbers  of  citizens  very  confiderable,  even  without  trade 
and  manufaftures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  a- 
inong  a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  fometimes 
have  no  other  effeft  than  to  render  the  public  more  pow- 
erful, it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  common  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  Sove- 
reigns muft  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot 
pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in  their  princi- 
ples and  ways  of  thinking.  A  long  courfe  of  time,  with 
a  variety  of  accidents  andl'circumftances,  are  requifite  to 
piroduce  thofe  great  revolutions,  which  fo  much  diveffify 
the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  tlie  lefs  natural  any  fet  . 
of  principles  are,  wliich  fupport  a  particular  fociety,  the 
more  difficulty  will  a  legiflator  meet  with  in  raifing  and 
cultivating  them.  It  is  his  beft  policy  to  comply  with 
the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Now,  according 
to  the  moft  natural  courfe  of  things,  induftry  and  arts 
and  trade  increafe  the  power  of  the  fovereign,  as  well 
as  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjefts  ;  and  that  policy  is  vie^T' 
lent,  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  in- 
dividuals. This  will  eafily  appear  from  a  few  confidcr- 
ations,  which  will  prefent  to  us  the  confequences  of 
floth  arid  barbarity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  culti- 
rated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  apply  themfelves  to 
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agriculture ;  and  if  their  (kill  and  induftry  increafe,  there 
tnuft  arife  a  great  fuperfluity  from  their  labour,  beyond 
what  fufficcs  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  increafe  th.^r  (kill  and  induftry ;  fince 
they  cannot  exchange  that  fuperfluity  for  any  commodi- 
ties, which  maj  fcrve  either  to  their  pleafure  or  vanity. 
A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is  cultivated, 
yields  not  its  utmoft  for  want  of  fkill  and  affiduity  in  the 
farmers.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require 
that  great  numbers  ftiould  be  employ  ed  in  the  publ-c 
fervice,  the  labo.ir  of  the  people  furnifhesnow  no  fupcr- 
*  flu'.t'es,  by  which  thefe  numbers  can  be  maintained.* 
The  labourers  cannot  increafe  their  (kill  and  induftry 
on  a'  fudden.  Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought 
into  tillage  fbr  fome  years.  The  arfnies,  mean  while, 
muft  either  make  fudden  and  violent  conquefts,  or  dif- 
band  for  want  of  fubfiftence.  A  regular  attack  or  dc- 
fence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  fuch  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  foldiers  muft  be  as  ignorant  and  unlkilful 
as  their  farmers  and  manufafturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchafed  by  labour ;  and 
our  paflions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na- 
tion abounds  in  manufaflures  and  mechanic  arts,  the  pro* 
p^ietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  ftudy  agricul. 
ture  as  a  fcience.  and  redouble  their  induftry  and  atten- 
tion. The  fuperfluity  which/arifes  from  their  labour  is 
x^ot  loft ;  but  is  exchanged  with  manufaflures  for  thofe 
'  commodities  which  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet. 
By  this  means,  land  furniflies  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  than  what  iuffices  for.thofe  who  culti- 
v^ate  it.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquility,  this  fuper* 
fluity  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufa^lurers  and  the 
improvers  of  liberal  arts.     But  it  is  eafy  for  the  public 
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to  convert  many  of  thofe  manufafturers  into  foldiers, 
and  maintain  them  by  that  fuperfluity  which  arifes  troni 
the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  is  the  cafe  in  all  civilized  governmeilts.  When  the 
fovereign  raifes  an  army,  what  is  the  oonfequence  ?  He 
impofes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  re*, 
trench  what  is  leaft  neceffary  to  their  fubfiftence.  Thofe 
who  labour  in  fuch  commodities,  muft  either  inlift  in  the 
tro«ps,  or  turn  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby 
oblige  fome  labourers  to  inlift  for  want  of  bufinefs* 
And  to  confider  the  matter  abftradtedly,  manufactures 
increafe  the  power  of  the  ftate  only  as  they  ftore  up  fo 
much  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may 
lay  claim, 'without  depriving  any  one  of  the  neceffarierj 
of  life.  The  more  labour,,  therefore^  is  employed  be- 
yond mere  neceffaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  ftate ; 
fince  the  perfons  engaged  in  that  labour  may  eafily  be  con- 
verted to  the  public  fervice*  In  a  ftate  without  manu. 
faftures,  there  may  be  the  fame  number  of  hands,  but 
there  is  not  the  fame  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  fame 
kind-  AH  the  labour  is  there  beftowed  upon  neceffaries, 
which  can  admit  of  little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatner§  of  the  fovereign  and  the  happinefd 
of  the  ftate  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  united  with  regard 
to  trade  and  manufaftures.  It  is  a  violent  method,  and 
in  moft  cafes  imprafticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to 
toil,  in  order  to  raife  from  the  land  more  than  what  fub^ 
fifts  himfelf  and  family.  Furnifh  him  with  manufaflures 
and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himfelf.  After- 
wards you  will  find  it  eafy  to  feize  fome  part  of  his  fu- 
perfluous  labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  fervice, 
without  giving  him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accuf- 
tomed  to  induftry,  he  will  think  this  lefs  grievous,  than 
if,  at  once,  you  obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  la- 
bour without  any  reward.   The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  other  members  of  the  ftate.  The  greater  is 
the  Hock  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may 
be  taken  from  the 'heap,  without  making  any  fenfible  al- 
teration  in  it. 

A  public  gran&ry  of  corn,  a  ftorchoufe  of  cloth,  a 
magazine  of  arms ;  all  thefe  muft  be  allowed  real  riches 
and  ftrength  in  any  ft  ate.  Trade  and  induftry  are  really 
nothing  but  a  flock  of  labour,  which,  in  times  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  is  employed  for  the  eafe  and  fatisfac- 
tlon  of  individuals  ;  but  in  the  exigencies  of  Hate,  may, 
in  part,  be  turned  to  public  advantage.  ^  Could  we  con- 
vert a  city  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infufe  into 
each  breaft  fo  martial  a  genius,  and  fuch  a  paffion  for 
public  good,  as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo 
the  greateft  hardfhips  for  the  fake  of  the  public ;  thefe 
affeftions  might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a 
fufficient  fpur  to  induflry,  and  fupport  the  community. 
It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banifh 
all  arts  and  luxury :  and,  by  reflridlions  on  equipage 
and  tables,  make  the  provifions  and  forage  laft  longer,, 
than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a  number  of  fuperflu«- 
ous  retainers.  But  as  thefe  principles  are  too  difinte- 
refled,  and  too  difficult  to  fupport,  it  is  requifite  to  govern 
man  by  other  paffions,  and  animate  him  with  a  fpirit  of 
avarice  and  induflry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in 
this  cafe,  loaded  with  a  fuperfluous  retinue ;  but  the  pro- 
vifions flow  in  proportionably  larger.  The  harmony  of 
the  whole  is  flill  fupported  ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the 
mind  being  more  complied  with  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  public,  find  their  account  in  the  obfervance  of  thofe 
maxims. 

The  fame  method  of  reafoning  will  let  us  fee  the  ad* 
vantage  of  foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  flate,  as  well  as  the  riches  aiid  happinefs  of  the 

fubjeft. 
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Aibjefl:.  It  increafes  the  ftock  of  labour  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  fovereign  may  convert  what  fhare  of  it  he  finds 
neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  Foreign  trade, . 
by  its  imports,  furniflies  materials  for  new  manufaftures; 
and  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  com- 
modities, which  could  not  be  confumed  at  liome.  In 
Ihort,  a  kingdom,  that  has  a  large  import  and  exporti 
muft  abound  more  with  induftry,  and  that  employed  u- 
pon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a  kingdom  which  refts 
contented  with  .its  native  commodities.  It.  is,  therefore 
more  powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier.  The  in- 
dividuals reap  the  benefit  of  thefe  commodities,  fo  far  as 
they  gratify  the  fcnfes  and  appetites.  And  the  public  is 
alfo  a  gainer,  while  a  greater  ftock  of  labour  is,  by  this 
means,  ftored  up  againft  any  public  exigency :  that  is, 
a  greater  number  of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who 
may  be  diverted  to  the  public  feryice,  without  robbing 
any  one  of  the  neceffaries,  or  even  the  chief  convenien- 
ces, of  life* 

If  we  confult  hiftory,  we  (hall  find,  that,  in  moft  na- 
tions, foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home 
manufaftures,  and  given  birth  to  domeftic  luxury.  The 
temptation  is  ftronger  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties, which  are  ready  for  ufe,  and  which  are  entirely 
new  to  us^  than  to  make  improvements  on  any  domef- 
tic commodity,  which  always  advance  by  flow  degrees* 
and  never  affeft  us  by  their  novelty.  The  profit  is  alfo 
very  great,  in  exporting  what  is  fuperfluous  at  home, 
and  what  bears  no  price  to  foreign  nations,  whofe  foil 
or  climate  is  not  favourable  to  that  commodity.  Thus 
men  become  acquainted  with  the  pleafures  of  luxury  and 
the  profits  of  commerce;  and  their  delicacy  and  induftry^ 
being  once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  im- 
provements, in  every  branch  cf  domeftic  as  well  ts  fo- 
Q.3  reign 
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reign  trade-  An^  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage 
which  arifes  from  af  commerce  with  ftrangers.  It  roufes 
incn  frpm  their  indolence;  and,  prefcnting  the  gayer  and 
more  opulent  part  of  the  nation  with  objects  of  luxur)^ 
"which  they  never  before  dreamed  of,  raifcs  in  them  a 
defire  of  a  more  fplendid  way  of  life  than  what  their  an- 
ceftors  enjoyed.  And  at  the  fame  time,  the  few  mer- 
ch:\nts,  who  poffefs  the  fecret  of  this  importation  and  ex- 
portation, make  great  profits ;  and  becoming  rivals  in 
wealth  to  the  ancient  nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers 
to  become  their  rivals  in  commerce.  Imitation  foon 
difFufes  all  thofe  arts  ;  while  domeftic  manufactures  emu^^ 
late  the  foreign  in  tjieir  improvements,  and  work  up  e- 
vcry  home  commodity  to  the  utmoft  pcrfeftion  of  which 
It  is  fufceptible.  Their  own  Heel  and  iron,  in  fuch  la- 
borious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of 
the  Indies, 

When  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  are  once  brought  to 
this  fituation,  a  nation  may  lofe  moft  of  its  foreign  trade, 
^nd  yet  continue  a  great  and  pojverful  people.  If  ftrang- 
ers  will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we 
mull  ceafe  to  labour  in  it,  The  fame  hands  will  turn 
themfelves  towards  fome  refinement  in  other  commodi- 
ties,  which  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  mufl 
Hlways  be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon ;  till  every 
perfon  in  the  ftate,  who  poffeffes  riches,  enjoys  as  great 
plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  thofe  in  as  great  per- 
feftion,  91s  he  defires  :  which  can  never  poflibly  happen, 
China  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  flpurifhing  em- 
pires in  the  world ;  though  it  has  very  little  commerce 
beyond  its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  confidered  as  a  fuperfluous  di- 
greffion,  if  1  here  obferve,  that  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chf^nical  arts  is  advantageous^  fo  is  the  great  number  of 
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perfons  to  whofe  ftiare  the  prijduAionB  of  thefe  arts  falL 
A  too  great  dirproportion'  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  ftate.  Every  perfon,,  if  poflible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  iull  poiTeflion  of  all  the  necefla* 
xies,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt,  but  fuch  an  equality  is  raoft  fuitable  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  diniiniflies  much  lefs  from  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  alb 
augments  the  power  of  the  ftate,  and  makes  any  extra- 
ordinary taxes  or  impofitions  be  paid  with  more  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Where  the  riches  are  engroflcd  by  a  few,  thcfe 
muft  contribute  very  largely  to  the  fupplyingof  the  pub- 
lic neceffities.  But  when  the  riches  are  difperfed  among 
multitudes,  the  burthen  feels  light  on  every,  ihoulder, 
and  the  taxes  make  not  a  very  fenfible  difference  on  any 
one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few  hands, 
thefe  muft  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  confpire 
to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  tlie  poor,  and  opprcfs  thcra 
ftill  farther,  to  the  difcouragement  of  all  induflry. 

In  this  circumftance  confifts  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  prefent  in  the  woild,  or 
that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  ftory.  It  is  true,  the 
Englifli  feel  foine  difadvantages  in  foreign  trade  by 
the  high  price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effeft  of 
the  riches  of  their  artizans  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of 
money :  But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  moft  material 
circumftance,  it  is.  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  happinefs  of  fo  many  millions.  And  if  there  were 
no  more  to  endear  to  them  that  free  government  under 
which  they  live,  this  alone  were  fufficient.  The  pover- 
ty of  the  common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infalli- 
ble, effeft  of  abfolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  be  always  true,  on  the  other  han4,  that  their  rich- 
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es  are  an  infallible  refult  of  liberty.  Liberty  muft  be 
attended  with  particular  accidents,  and  a  certain  turn  of 
thinking,  in  order  to  produce  that  eflPeft.  Lord  Bacon, 
accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  their  wars  with  France,  afcribes  them  chiefly  to 
the  fuperior  eafe  and  plenty  of  the  common  people  a- 
mongft  the  former ;  yet  the  government  of  the  two  king- 
doms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike.  Where  the 
labourers  and  artizans  are  accuftomed  to  work  for  low 
wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even  in  a  free  govern- 
ment,  to  better  their  condition,  or  confpire  among  them- 
felves  to  heighten  their  wages.  But  even  where  they 
are  accuftomed  to  a  more  plentiful  way  of  life,  it  is  eafy 
for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  confpire  a- 
gainft  them,  and  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  taxes  on 
their  ihoulders. 

"  It  may  feem  an  odd  pofition,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
pommon  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  owing  to  the  fuperior  riches  of  the  foil  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reafons  to  jufti- 
fy  this  paradox.  In  fuch  a  line  mould  or  foil  as  that  of 
thofe  more  fouthern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  eafy  art ; 
and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  forry  horfcs,  will  be  able, 
in  a  feafon,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pret- 
ty confiderable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art, 
which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for 
a  year,  as  foon  as  it  is  exhaufted  ;  and  the  warmth  of 
the  fun  alojie,  and  temperature  of  the  climate,  enrich  it» 
and  reftore  its  fertility.  Such  poor  pcafants,  therefore, 
require  only  a  fimple  maintenance  for  their  labour. 
They  have  no  flock  or  riches  which  claim  more  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  they  are  for  ever  dependant  on  their 
landlord^  who  gives  no  leafes,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will 
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be  fpoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In  England, 
the  land  is  rich  but  coarfe  ;  muft  be  cultivated  at  a  great 
expence  ;  and  produces  flender  -crops  when  not  careful- 
ly managed,  and  by  a  method  which  gives  not  the  fuH 
profit  but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  years,  A  farmer,  there- 
fore, in  England  muft  have  a  confiderable  ftock,  and  a 
long  leafe,  which  beget  proportional  profits.  The  fine 
vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  that  often  yield 
to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated 
by  peafants  who  have  fcarcely  bread :  The  reafon  is, 
that  fuch  peafants  need  no  ftock  but  their  own  limbs, 
with  inftruments  of  huft)andry  which  they  can  buy  for 
twenty  fliillings.  The  farmers  are  commonly  in  fome 
better  circumftances  in  thofe  countries  :  But  the  grafiers 
are  nioft  at  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cultivate  the  land. 
The  reafon  is  ftill  the  fame  :  Men  muft  have  profits 
proportionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard.  Where 
fo  confiderable  a  number  of  the*  labouring  poor,  as  the 
peafants  and  farmers,  are  in  very  low  circumftances, 
all  the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the 
government  of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican. 

We  may  form  a  fimilar  remark  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral  hiftory  of  mankind.  What  is  the  reafon,  why  no 
people,  living  between  the  tropics,  coujd  ever  yet  attain 
to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their 
government,  and  any  military  difcipline  ;  while  few  na. 
tions  in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether  de- 
prived of  thefe  advantages  ?  It  is  probable,  that  one  caufe 
of  this  phaenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  wea- 
ther in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  houfes 
lefs  requifite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in 
part,  that  neceffity  which  is  the  great  fpur  to  induftry  and 
invention.     Cur  is  acuens  mortalia  corda.     Not  to  men  ^ 
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tion,  that  the  fewer  goods  or  poffeffions  of  this  kind  any 
people  enjoy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arife  a- 
mongft  them,  and  the  lefs  neceffity  will  there  be  for  a 
fettled  police  or  regular  authority  to  proteft  and  defend 
them  from  foreign  enemies,  or  from  each  othen 


ESSAY    IL 

Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts. 


LUXURY  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  fignification, 
and  may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad 
fcnfe.     In  general,  it  means  great  refinement  in   the 
gratification  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be 
innocent  or  blameable,  according  to  the  age,  or  country, 
or  condition  of  the  perfon.     TTie  bounds  between  the 
virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  exaftly  fixed,  more 
than  in  other  moral  fubjeds.     To  imagine  that  the  gra- 
tifying of  any  fenfe,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in 
meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never  en- 
ter into  a  head,  that  is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of 
cnthufiafm.     I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroadi 
who,  becaufe  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  no- 
ble profpeft,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  never  to 
turn  that  way,  or  receive  fo  fenfual  a  gratification.  And 
fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking  C  hampagne  or  Burgundy^ 
preferably  to  fmall  beer  or  porter,  Thele  indulgences  are 
only  vices  when  they  are  purfued  at  the  expence  of  fome 
virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  manner  as  they 
are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,  and 
reduces  himfelf  to  want  and  beggary.     Where  they  en, 
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trench  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubjeft  whence  to' 
provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper  objedl  of 
generofity  or  compafTion,  they  are  entirely  innocent,  and 
have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  aln^oft  all 
moralills.  To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  for  inllance,  without  any  reUflifor  the  pleafures 
of  ambition,  ftudy,  or  converfation,  is  a  mark  of  llupi- 
dity,  and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or 
genius.  To  confine  one's  expence  entirely  to  I'uch  a  gra. 
tification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  heart  deflitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence ; 
but  if  a  man  referve  time  fufficient  for  all  laudable  pur- 
fuits,  and  money  fufficient  for  all  generous  purpofes,  he 
is  free  from  every  fliadow  of  blame  or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  confidered  either  as  innocent  or 
blameable,  one  may  be  furprifed  at  thofe  prepofterous 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it; 
while  men  of  libertine  principles  bellow  praifes  even  on 
vicious  luxury,  and  reprefent  it  as  highly  advantageous 
to  fociety ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  fevere  mo- 
rals  blame  even  the  moft  innocent  luxury,  and  reprefent 
it  as  the  fource  of  all  the  corruf  tions,  diforders,  and  fac- 
tions,  incident  to  civil  government.  We  Ihall  here  en- 
deavour to  correct  both  thefe  extremes,  by  proving,  firft, 
that  the  ages  of  refinement  are  both  the  happieft  and 
moft  virtuous :  fecondly,  that  wherever  luxury  ceafes  to 
be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when 
carried  a  degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicious,  though 
perhaps  not  the  moft  pernicious,  to  political  fociety. 

To  prove  the  firft  point,  we  need  but  confider  the  ef- 
fefts  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
Human  happinefs,  according  .to  the  moft  received  no. 
tions,  feems  to  confift  in  three-  ingredients,  afilion,  plea- 
fure,  and  indolence  :  And  thdugh  thefe  ingredients  ought 
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to  be  mixed  in  dHFerent  proportions,  according  to  the 
particular  difpofition  of  the  perfon  ;  yet  no  one  ingre- 
dient can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  deftroying,  in 
fomc  meafure,  the  relifti  of  the  whole  compofition.  In- 
dolence or  repofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelf  to  contri- 
bute much  to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  fleep,  is  requifit^ 
as  an  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which 
cannot  fupport  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  bufmefs  or 
pleafure.  That  quick  march  of  the  fpirits  which  takes 
a  man  from  himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fatisfadion,  does 
in  the  end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fomc  intervals 
of  repofe,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  deftroy  all 
enjoyment.  Education,  cufiom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  thefe  pur- 
fuits ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  where  they  promote  a 
relilh  for  aftion  and  pleafure,  they  are  fo  far  favourable 
to  human  happinefs.  In  times  when  induftry  and  the 
arts  flourrfli,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and 
enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itfelf,  as  well  as 
thofe  pleafures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  The 
mind  acquires  new  vigour ;  enlarges  its  powers  and  fa- 
culties ;  and  by  an  affiduity  in  honeft  induftry,  both  fatif- 
fies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  un- 
natural ones,  which  commonly  fpring  up  when  nourifhed 
by  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Banifh  thofe  arts  from  fociety, 
you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  pleafure  ;  and, 
leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even 
deftroy  the^relifh  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable 
6ut  when  it  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  fpirits, 
exhaufted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  induftry  and  of  refinements  in 
the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  fome 
refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  per. 
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fcftion,  without  being  accompanied,  in  fome  degree,  with 
the  other.  The  fame  age  whidh  produces  great  philofo- 
phers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets, 
ufually  abounds  with  fkilful  weaver?  and  Ihip-carpenters. 
We  cannot  reafonably  expedl  that  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfeftion  in  a  nation  which  is 
ignorant  of  aftronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglefted. 
The  fpirit  of  the  age  affedls  all  the  arts  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men,  being  once  roufed  from  their  lethargy,  and  put 
into  a  fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on  all  fides,  and  car- 
ry improvements  into  every  art  and  fcience.  Profound 
ignorance  is  totally  banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privi- 
ledge  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  a£t,  to 
cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
bodyi 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  focia' 
ble  men  become  :  Nor  is  it  poflible,  that,  when  enriched 
with  fcience,  and  pofleffcd  of  a  fund  of  converfation,  they 
fliould  be  contented  to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live  with 
their  fellow-citizens  in  that  diftant  manner  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  fiock 
into  cities  j  love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowledge  ; 
to  Ihow  their  wit  or  their  breeding  ;  their  tafte  in  con- 
verfation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Curiofity 
allures  the  wife  ;  vanity  the  foolifli ;  and  pleafure  both. 
Particular  clubs  or  focieties  are  every  where  formed  : 
Both  fexes  meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  manner;  and  * 
the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  a- 
pace.  So  that,  bcfide  the  improvements  which  they  re- 
ceive from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impofll. 
ble  but  they  mud  feel  an  increafe  of  humanity,  from  the 
very  habit  of  converfmg  together^  and  contributing  to 
each  other's  pleafure  and  entertainment.  Thus  induf- 
try,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked  together  by  an 
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indiffoluble  chain,  and  are  foilnd,  from  experience  as 
well  as  reafon,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  polifhed,  and, 
what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxurious 
ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  difadvantages 
that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  re- 
fine upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in  exceffcs 
of  any  kind ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  deftruftive  to  true 
pleafure  than  fuch  exceffes.  One  may  fafely  affirm,  that 
the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beallly  gluttony,  when 
they  feaft  on  their  dead  horfes,  than  European  courtiers 
with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine 
love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  fre- 
quent in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a 
piece  of  gallantry ;  drunkennefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is* 
much  lefs  common  :  A  vice  more  odious,  and  more  per- 
nicious both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I 
would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronlus,  but 
to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato.  We  know  that  Caefar,  during 
C^^taline's  confpiracy,  being  neceffitated  to  put  info  Ga- 
te's hands  a  billet  douxy  which  difcovercd  an  intrigue 
with  Servilia,  Cato's  own  fifter,  that  ftem  philofopher 
threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ;  and,  in  the  bit- 
ternefe  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation  of  drunk- 
ard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with  which  he 
could  more  juftly  have  reproached  him. 

But  induftry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  alone  :  They  difFufe  their  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  public,  and  render  the  govern- 
ment as  great  and  flourifhing  as  they  make  individuals 
happy  and  profperous.  The  increafe  and  confumption 
of  all  the  commoditie-:,  which  ferve  to  the  ornament  and 
pleafure  of  life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety ;  becaiife,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe  innocent  gratifi- 
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cations  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  ftorehoufe  of 
labour,  which,  in  the  exigences  of  ftate,  may  be  turned 
to  the  public  fervice.  Jn  a  nation,  whfere  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  fuch  fuperfluities,  men  fink  into  indolence,  lofe 
all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public,  which 
cannot  maintain  or  fuppori  its  fleets  and  armies,  from 
the  induflry  of  fuch  flothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  pre. 
fent,  nearly  the  fame  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago : 
But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  thofe  kingdoms  ?  Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing 
but  the  increafe  of  art  and  induftry.  When  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  invaded  Italy,  be  carried  with  him  about  twen- 
ty thoufand  men :  Yet  this  armament  fo  exhaufted  the 
nation,  as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  fome  years 
it  was  not  able.to  make  fo  great  an  effort.  JTh^la^king 
of  I'rance,  in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  ^a^^u-^  ^f  '^^  ^  i  ) 
fand  men  *,  though,  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  ^ 

he  was  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wars  that  lafted  near  thir- 
ty years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
fcparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  oft  the  o- 
iher  hand,  tliis  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make  the 
heft  advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubjedls.  Laws,  or, 
der,  police,  difcipline ;  thefe  can  never  be  carried,  to  any 
degree  of  perfetlion,  before  human  reafon  has  refined  it- 
felf  by  exercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vulgar 
arts,  at  leaft  of  commerce  and  manufe£lure.  Can  we 
expeck,  that  a  government  will  be  well  modelled'by  .a 
people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fpinning- wheel,  or 
to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  I  Not  to  mention,  that 
all  ignorant  ages  are  infefted  with  fuperftition,   which 

throws 

*  The  infciiptioQ  on  the  Place-de  Vendome  fays  four  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand. 


throws  the  government  off  its  bias,  and  diflurbs  men  in 
the  purfuit  of  their  intcreft  and  happinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  art3  of  government  naturally  begets 
mildnefs  and  moderation,  by  inftrufting  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  feverity^ 
which  drive  fubjefks  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  fubmiffion  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foftened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears 
flill  more  confpicuous,  and  is  the  chief  charafteriftic 
which  diftinguiihes  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barba- 
rity and  ignorante/  Faftions  are  then  lefs  inveterate, 
devolutions  lefs  tragical,  authority  lefs  fevere,  and  fedi- 
tions  lefs  frequent:  Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  theif 
cruelty  ;  and  after  the  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and 
intereft  fteel  men  againft  compaffion  as  well  as  fear,  the 
combatants  diveft  themfelves  of  the  brute,  and  refume 
the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofing  their  ferocity, 
will  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become  lefs  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty." 
The  arts  have  no  fuch  efffeft  in  enervating  either  the  mind 
or  body.  On  the  contrary,  induftry,  their  infejiarabl© 
attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger,  which 
isfaid  to  be  the  whetftone  of  courage,  lofes  fomewhaf  of 
its  afperity,  by  politenefs  and  refinement ;  a  fehfe  of  ho* 
rtour,  which  is  a  flronger,  more  conftant,  and  more  go- 
vernable principle,  acquires  frefli  vigour,  by  that  eleva- 
tion of  genius  which  arifes  from  knowledge  and  a  good 
education.  Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have 
any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  ufc,  when  not  accompanied 
with  difcipline  and  martial  Ikill,  which  arc  feldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked, 
that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian -that  ever  knew  the 

art 
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arrof  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  feeing  the  Romans  maHlial 
their  army  with  fome  art  and  Ikill,  faid  with  furprife, 
**  Thefe  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in  their  dif- 
Gipline  !"  It  is  obfervablcv  that,  as  the  old  Romans,  by 
applying  themfelves  folely  to  war,  were  almoft  the  only 
uncivilized  people  that  ever  poffeffed  military  difcipline; 
fo  the  modern  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  people,  a- 
xnong  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  coiirapte  anfl  a  mar- 
tial fpirit.  Thofe  who  would  aibribe  this  effeminancy 
of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  politen^fs,  or  applica- 
tion to  the  arts,-  need  but  confider  the  French  and  Eitg- 
lifli,  whofe  bravery  is  as  incontellable.  as  their  love  tor 
the  arts^  and  their  affiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italiaa 
hiftorians  give  us  a  more  fatis^aftory  reafon  for  this  de* 
generacy  of  their  countrymen.  They  fliow  us  how  the 
fword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  fovereigns  ; 
while  the  Venetian  ariftocracy  was  jealous  of  its  iul> 
jefts,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied  Itfelf  entirely  to 
commerce  ;  Rome  was  governed  -by  priefts,  and  Naples  * 
by  women.  War  then  became  the  bufinefs  of  foldiera 
of  fortune,  who  fpared  one  another,  and,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  w^orld,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in  what 
they  called  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their. camp, 
without  the  leaft  blood fhed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifts  to  declaitn 
againf^  refinem-ent  in  the  arjts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a  furprifing  height  of  gran- 
deur and  liberty  ;  but,. having  learned  from  its  conquer- 
cd  provinces  the  Afiatic  luxury,  fell  Into  every  kind  of 
corruption ;  whence  arofe  fedition  and  civil  wars,  at- 
tended at  laft  with  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.  A'll  the  La- 
tin claffics,  whom  we  perufo  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of 
thefe  fentimems,  and  univer  ally  afcribe  the  ruin  of  their 
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Aate  to  the  arts  and  riches-  iiiiported  from  the  Eaft :  in- 
fomuch  that  Salluft  reprefents  a  talle*  for  painting  as  a 
vic^,  no  lefs  than  lewdnefs  and  drinking.  And  fo  popu* 
)ar  were  thefe.fentiraents,  during  the  later  ages  of  there- 
public,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praiies  of  the  old  ru 
gid  Roroan  virtue,  though  himfelf  the  moll  egregious  in- 
Inllance  of  modern  luxury  and  corruption  ;  fpeaks  con- 
temptuopfly  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  nioft 
elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepofterous 
digreflions  and  declamations  to  this  purpole,  though  a 
model  of  talle  and  correclnefs. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  mif. 
took  the  caufe  ot  the  diforders  in  the  Roman  ftate,  and 
a'^cribed  lo  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
.  from  an  ill- modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent  of  conquells.  Refinement  on  the  plea^res  and  con- 
veniences of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  vena- 
lity ^nd  corruption.  The  value  \vhich  all  men  put  up- 
9n  any  particular  pleafure  depends  on  comparifon  and 
experience  ;  nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which 
he  fpends  on  baccsa^  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who 
purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valua- 
bk  at  all  tiroes,  and  to  all  men ;  becaufe  they  always 
purchafe  pleafpres,  fuch  as  men  are  accuftomed  to,  and 
defire  :.Nor  can, any  thing  reftrain  or  regulate  the  love 
of'raoney,  but  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue;  which,  if 
it  be  not  nearly  e  ^ual  at  all  tim^s,  will  naturally  abound 
mod  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms,  Poland  f(?ems  the  moft  de- 
•fcftive  in  the.  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical  as 
well  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  corrupt 
tion  do  moft  prevail.  The  noble^  feera  to  have  jpreferv- 
cd  their,  crown  elcAive,  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  regu- 
larly to  fell  it  to  tjie  bigheft  bidder.     This  is.almoft  the 

only 
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only  fpecies  df  commerce  with  which  that  people  are  ac^ 
-quainted.       ^ 

Tne  liberties  of  England,  fo  far  from  decaying  finoe 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourijQied  fd 
rfmch  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corraptipn 
inay  feem  to  fncreafe  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
aicribed  to  our  eftablifhed  liberty,  when  our  princes  have 
found  the  irtipoffibility  of  governing  without  parliaments, 
or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  pre:op^a. 
tive.  Not  to  mentibn,  that  this  corruption  or  venaiity 
prevails  much  more  among  the  electors-  than  the  elcttco  t 
and.thcfefore  cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to  any  refinemcuia 
in  luxury.  .        .    . 

If  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  propef  lights  we  ftiall 
find,  that  a  projrei's  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  Iras  a  natural   tendency  to  preTerve,  if  not 
produce,  a  free  government     In  rude  unpolifhed  tiatior-  ^ 
where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labo|ir  ift  beftowtd  oni 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  \  and  the  whole  fociety  is 
divided  into  two  clafles,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their 
Vafla's  or  tenants.     The  latter  are  ncceffarily  dependent, 
and  fitted  for  flavery   and  fubjeflion ;  efperially  whera 
theypoflefs  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for  their  know- 
ledge in  agriculture  ;  as  mult  always  be  the  cafe  whera 
the  arts  are  neglecled.  The  former  naturally  erect  them- 
felves  into  petty  tyrants  ;  and   muft  feirher  fubmit  to  an 
abfolute  mader,  for  the  fake  of  peace  aVid  order;  or  if 
they  will  preferve  their  indepeidency,  like  the  ancient 
barons,  they  muft  fall  into  feuds  and  contefts  among 
themfelves,  and  throw  the  w^iole  fociety  into  fuch  confu-' 
fion,  as  is  perhaps  wot^Q  than  the  moft  depotic  ^x>Vern- 
inent.     But  where  luxury '  nourifhes  commerce  and  irt* 
duftry,  the  pen  ants,  by' a  proper  cultivation  of  the  land^ 
become  rich* and  independent :  while  the  tradt^  e-'  v'uj 
.       '  R  a     .  mercliants 
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merchant  ^acquire  a  fliare  of  the  property, ,  and  draw- 
authority  and  confideratioii  to  thai  middling  rankafmen, 
■who  are  the  beft  and  firmeft  bafis  of  public  liberty. 
Thefe  fubmit  not  to  flavery,  like  the  pealants,  from  po- 
verty and  meannefs  of  fpirit ;  and  having  no  hopes  of  ty* 
rannizing  over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  arc  not 
tempted,  for  the  fake  of  that  gratitica  Jon,  to  fubmit  to 
the  tyranny  of  tbeir  fovercign.  They  covet  equal  laws, 
which  may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  theii\ 
from  monarchical,  as  well  as  ariftocratical  tyranny. 
•  The  Lower  Iloufe  is  the  fupport  of  our  popular  go- 
'  vtrniTlent ;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 

*  its  chief  influence  and  -confideration  to  the  increafe.  of 
commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconfiltcnt  then  is  it 
to  blame  fo  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  re- 
prefent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  fpirit ! 

To  declaim  againftprefent  time's,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  anceftors,  is  a  propenfity  almoft  inher- 
ent in  human  nature :  And  as  the  fenura^nts  and  opi- 

.  nions  of  civilized  ages  alone  are  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  fo  n/any  fevere  judgments 
pronounced  againft  luxury,  and  even  fcience  ;  and  hence 
It  is  rbnt  at  prefent  we  give  fo  ready  an  aflent  to  them. 
But  tiite'fallacy  is  eafily  perceived,  by  comparing  differ- 
ent nations  that  are  contemporaries ;  where  we  both 
judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better  fet  in  oppofition* 
thofe  msinners,  with  which  we  are  fufficiently  acquaint- 
ed. Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  moft  pernicious  and 
mod  odious-of  all  vices,  fee#i  peculiar  to  uncivilized  a- 
gcs;  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  a- 
fcribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which  furrounded 
them. .  They  might  juflly,  therefore,  have  prefumcd, 
that  their  own  anceftors,  fo  highly  cerebrated,  poffefled 
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no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  t/o  their  pol- 
terity  in  honour  and  liumanity,  as  in  talle  and  fcience. 
An  ancient  Frank  or  baxon  may  be  highly  extolled  2 
But  I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  fortune 
much  lefs  J'e^ure  in  the  hands  of  a  INToor  or  Tartar,  than 
in  tliofe  of  a  French  or  Englifli  gentleman,  the  rank  of 
men  the  moil  civilized  in  the  moft  civilized  nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  pofition  which  we  propdf- 
ed  to  illu!lrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  .innocent  luxury,  or  t 
refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public ;  fo  wherever  luxury  ceafes  to 
\xf  innocent,  it  aUo  ceafes  to  be  beneficial ;  and^when 
carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality  perni- 
cious,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  moft  pernicious  to  pbliti^ 
cal  fociety. 

Let  us  confider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury. .  No 
gratification,  however  fenfual,  can  of  itfelf  be  efteemed 
vicious.  A  gratification  is  only  vicious,  when  it  cn- 
groffes  all  a  man's  expence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
fuch  afts  of  duty  and  generpfity  as  are  required  by  his 
fituation  and  fortune.  Suppofe,  that  he  correct  the  vice, 
and  employ  part  of  his  expence*«in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  the  fupport  of  his  friends  and. in  reliving  the 
poor;  would  any  prejudice  refult .  to  fociety  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  fame  confuraption  would  arife ;  and  that 
labour,  which,  at  prefent,  is  employed  oaly  in  produ- 
cing a  flender  gratification  to  one  man,  would  relieve  tha 
neceffitous,  and  beftow  fatista£lion  on  hundr'eds,  The 
fame  care  and  toil  that  raife  a  difli  of  peas  at  Chriftipafs, 
would  give  brea4  to  a  whole  fajnily  during  fix  months. 
To  fay,  that  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would 
not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  fay,  .that  there 
is  fom«  other  defect  in  human  nature,  fuch  as  indolence, 
feififlmefs,  inattention   to   others,  for  which  luxury  ia 
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fome  mcafure  provides  a  remedy  ;  as  ore  poison  may  be 
an  atiiidote  to  another,  But  virtue,  like  wholefoine  food, 
is  belter  than  poilbns,  however  corretled* 

Suppo.e  the  fame  number  of  men,  that  are, at  prefent 
in  Great  Bntaip.  with  the  fame  foil  and  climate  ;  1  alk, 
Is4t  not  poflible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  moft  perr 
fec\  wa}  of  lite  that  caii  be  imagined^  and  by  thegreateft 
reformation  that  Omnipotence  itfelf  could  work  in  their 
temper  and  d^fpofutoii  i  To  affert  that  they  cannot,  ap^ 
pears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the  land  is'able  to  mainr 
tarn  more  than  all  its  prefent  inhabitants,  they  could  ne*. 
ver,  in  fuch  a  Utopian  ft  ate,  feel  any  other  ills  thaa 
thofe* which  arife  from  bodily  ficknelis :  and  thefc  are  not 
the  half  of  human  miferies.  All  other  ills  fpring  from 
fome  vice,  either  in  ourlelves  or  others ;  and  even  ma^ 
ny  of  our  difeafes  proceed  from  the  fame  origin.  Re- 
move the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  You^muft  only, 
take  care  to  remove  all  the  vices.  •If  you  remove  p^rt, 
you.  may  render  the  matter  worfe.  By  baniftiing  vicioui 
luxury,  whhout  curing  floth  and  an  indifference  to  o. 
thers,  you  only  diminifh  induftry  in  the  Hate,  and  add 
nothing  to  mens  charJfy  or  their  generofity.  Let  us, 
therefore,  reft  contented  with  afferting,  that  two  oppofitc 
vices  in  a  ftate  may  be  more  advantageous  than  either  of 
them  alone  :  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice  itfelf  ad- 
vantageous. Is  it  not  very  inconfiftent  for  an  author  to 
aiTert  in  one  page,  that  moral  dlflinftions  are  inventions 
of  politicians  for  public  interell ;  and  in  the  next  pago 
iriatntaini' that  vice  is  advantageoijs  to  the  public  *  ?  And 
indeed  it  feems,  upon  any  fyftem  of  inorality,,  liitfe  \th 
than  a  contradidion  in  terms,  tolialk  of  avice,  which  ia 
Jn  general  beneficial  to  fociety. 

r  thbUfjht  this  tta^dningiieceffary,  in  order  to  give 
foYOQ  light  to  a'philofophitali^aeftion,.  which  has  been 
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much  difputed  in  Ensrland.  .  I  call  it  a  philofophical 
qyeftion,  not  a  political  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
coniequen:e  ot  luoh  a  mira.:u!ous  transformation  of 
mankinds  as  would  endow  them,  with  every  fpecies  of 
•  virtye,  and  free  them  from  every  fpecies  of  vi*.e ;  this 
concerns  not  tne  nia.f^^iftrate,  who  aims  only  at  poffibili- 
ties.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  fubftituting  a  virtuo 
in  its  place*  Very  often  he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by 
another ;  and  in  that  cafe,  he  ought  to  prefer  v^rhat  is 
lead  pernicious  to  fodtety.^  Luxury,  when  exceffive,  is 
the  fource  of  many  ills ;  but  is  in  generafpreferable  to 
floth  and  idlenefs,  which  would  commonly  fucce'ed  in 
its  plac#,  and  are  more  hurtful  both  to  private  perfona 
and  to  the  public.  When  floth  reigns,  a  mean  unculti- 
vated way  of  life  prevails  amongft  individuals,  without 
fociety,  without  enjoyment;  And  if  the  fovereign,  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  demands  the  fervice  of  his  fubjefts,  the 
labour  of  the  fiate  fuffices  only  to  furnilh  the  neceffariea 
of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  thofo 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  fervice- 
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Of  Money, 

MONEY  is  not,  properly  fpealcing,  one  of  the  ifubr 
jedts  of  commerce;  but  only  the  inftruroent 
which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another.  If  is  npne  of  the 
wheels  of  trade :  It^is  the  oil  which  renders  the  motioa 
^f  the  wheels  more  fmooih  and^afy,  _I^we  confider  »- 
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II V  one  kingdom  by  itfclt,  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater 
or  k.s  plenty  oi  money  is  of  no  conlequence  ;*  iince  the 
prices  01  commoclities  are  always  proporiioned  to  the 
plenty  of  monty,  and  t*  crown  in  Harry  VII/s  time 
ferved  the  lame  purpoie  as  a  pound  does  at  prefcnt.*  ^ 
It  is  only  the  public  which  draws  any  advantage  from 
the  greater  plenty  pf  money ;  and  that  only  in  its  wars 
and  negpciatigns  v\  ith  foreign  Itates.  And  this  is  the 
reation.why  all  rich  and  trading  countrie  from  Carthage 
to.Great  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed  mer^-ena- 
ry  trocrps»  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. Were  they  to  make  ufe  of  their  native  fubjefts,  * 
they  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  their  fuperioj  riches, 
and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  filver ;  fmce  th© 
pay  of  all  their  fcrvants  niuft  rife  in  proportion- to  the 
-^  \  public  opulence.  Our  fmall  army  of  2o,tDqg  jnea  is 
J  maintained  at  as  great  expence  as  a^ French  arnaj^  twice 
as  numergust  The  Englilh  fleet,  during  the  late  war, 
required  as  much  money  to  fupport^it  as  all  the  Roman 
legions,  which  kept  the  whol^  world  in  fubjeclion,  du» 
rinijf  the  time  of  the  emperors  *. 

The  greater  number. of  people,  and  their  greater  in- 
duftry,  are  ferviceable  in  all  cafes ;  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  private  and  in  public  But  the  greater  plenty  of  rao- 
pey,  is  very. limited  in  its  ufe,  and  may  even  fometimea 
be  a  lofs  to  a  nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  feeras  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  caufes  in 
•  Kiiman  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade'  and 
riches,  and  hinders  them  from  being  confin?d  entirely  to 
.  one  people  ;  as  mifi:ht  naturally  at  firft  be  dreaded  from 
the  advantages  of  an  cftablilhed  commerce.  Where  one 
nation  has  gotten  the  ftart  of  another  in  trade,  it  is  very 
4iffiptilt  for  the  latter- to  regain  the  ground  it  has  loft;- 
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becaufe  of  the  fuperior  induftry  and  ikill  of  the  former^ 
and  the  greater,  llocka,  of  whfch  its  merchants  are  pof- 
feffed,  and  which  enaWe  the;  a  to  trade  on  fo  much  imal- 
ler  profits.  But  thefe  advantages  are  campenfated,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  na- 
tion which  has  not  an  exteniive  commerce,  and  does  noi 
much  abound  in  gold  aed  filven  Manufactures,  there- 
fore, gradually  fliift  their  places,  leaving  thofe  coyntries 
and  provinces  which  ^they  have  already  enriched,  and 
flying  to  others,  whither  <hey  are  allured  by  the  cheap- 
jiefs  of  provifions  and  labour ;  till  they'  have  enriched 
thefe  alio,  and  are  again  banifhed  by  the  fame  caufes. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dearnefs  of 
ever  things  from  plenty  of  money,  is  a  difad vantage, 
which  attends  ttn  eftablifhcd  commerce,  and  fets  bounds 
to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the  poorer  ftates  to 
xmderfel  the  richer  in  all  foreign  markets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain,  a  doubt  concerning  the, 
t(pnefit  of  banks  and  paper-credit,  which  are  fo  general- 
ly efteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation. 

That  provifions  and  labour  fhould  become  dear  by 
the  increafe  of  trade  and  money,  is,  in  many  riefpecls, 
an  inconvenience ;  but  an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoid-*  * 
able,  and  the  eifedl  of  that  public  wealth  and  profperity 
which  are  the  end  of  all  our  wiihes.  It  is  compenfated  by 
the  advantages  which  we  reap  from  the  poffeffion  of  thefe 
precious  metals,  and  the  weight  which  they  give  the  na- 
tion in  all  foreign  wars  and  negociations :  But  there  ap- 
pears no  reafon  for  increafing  that  inconvenience  by  a 
contorfeit  money,  which  foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in 
any.  payment,  and  which  any  great  diforder  in  the  ftatc 
will  reduce  to  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
people,  in  every  rich  Hate,  who  having  large  funis  of 

money 
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money,,  would  prefer  paper  with  good  fesurity  ;  as  be- 
ing of  more  eafy  tranfpbrt  and  more  fafe  cuftody.  If 
the  public  provide  not  a  bank^  pr?*ate  bankers  will  take 
advantage  of  ^his^  circunrllance  ;  as  the  goldfraiths  for- 
merly did  in  London,  or  as  the  bankers  do  at  prefent 
in  Dublin :  And  therefore  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  a  public  company  Ihould  enjtjy  the  benefit  of  that 
paper-credit,  which  alwa3'S  will  have  place  in  every  o- 
pulerit  kingdom.  But  to  endeavour  artificially  to  in- 
(^reale  fuch  a  credit,  can  never  be  the  iniereft  of  any 
trading  nation ;  but  mull  lay  them  under  difadvahtages, 
by  increafing  money  beyond  its  natural  projx)rtion  to 
labour  and  commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their 
price;  to  the  merchant  and  manufafturer.  And  in  this 
view,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more; 
advantageous  than  fuch  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  mo- 
ney it  received  *,  and  never  augmented  the  circulating 
•oin,  is  is  ufual,'  by  returning  part  of  its  treafure  into 
commerce.  A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might 
cut  off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  mo- 
ney-jobbers ;  and  though  the  ftate  bore  the  charge  of  fa- 
laries  to  the  direftors  and  tellers  of  this  bank  (for,  ac- 
•  cording  to  the  preceding  tuppbfition,  it  would  have  mo 
profit  from  its  dealings),  the  national  advantage,  refult- 
ing  from  the  low  price  pf  labour  and  the  deftruftion  oC 
papet*  credit;  would  be  a  fufScient  compenfation.  Not 
to  mention,  that  fo  large  a  fum  lying  i*eady  at  command, 
would  be  a  convenience  in  times  of  great  public  danger 
and  diftrefs ;  and  what  part  of  it  was  ufed  might  be  re- 
placed  at  leifute,  when  peace  and  tranquility  was  re* 
flored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  fubje^  of  paper-credit  we  ihall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.     And  I  Ihall  finiih  this  eflay  on  mo- 
ney, 

^  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  bank  of  Amflcrdam. 


ney,  by  propofing  and  expiainihg  two  obfervations^ 
which  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  employ  the  thoughts  6f 
our  ipeculative  politicians. 

It  was.  a  (h^ewd  oWervation  of  Anacharlist  the  Scy* 
jthian,  who  had  ^never  leen  money  in  his  own  couniry, 
that  gold  and  filver  fcemed  to  him  of  no  ufe  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  affift  them  in  numeration  and  arithmetic. 
It  is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
prefentatidn  ot  labour  and  commodities,  and  ferves  only 
as  a  method  of  rating  or  elliraatingthem.     Where  coin 
is  in  greater  plenty,   as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  re . 
f|uired   to  rcprefcnt  the   fame  quantity  of  goods ;   it 
fan  have  no  eff^ft,  either  good  or  bad,  talung  a  nation 
within  itfejf,  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration 
on  a  merchant's  books,  if,  inftead  of  the  Arabian  me^^d 
pf  notation,  which  requires  .few  cbaraStefs,  he  fliould 
make  ufe  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many. 
Nay,  the  grieater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Romaa 
(:haraclers,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater 
trouble  both  to  keep  and  tranfport  it :  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  conclufion,  which  mu{t  be  allowed  juft,  it  is  cer^ 
tain,  that,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  in^ 
duftry  has  ipcreaied  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except 
in  the  poffeffors  of  thofe  mine? ;  .and  this  may  juftly  be 
afcribed,  amongft  other  reafons,  to  the  increafe  of  gold 
.  and  filver,i     Accordingly  we  find  that^  in  every  kingdom 
into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  ^  new  fape :  labour  \, 
'and  -nduftry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  en- 
terprifmg,  tl^r  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  fkilful  2 
and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  ala- 
crity and  attention.     This  is  not  eafily  to  be  aocountedl 
for^  if  we  confider  only  Ae  influence  which  a  greater 
abundance  of  coin  has  i|i  the  kingdom  itfelf,  by  heights 
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cning  the  price  of  commodities,  find  obli^ng  every  one 
to  pay  a  greater  niiraber  of  thefe  little  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purcbales  :  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plent/of  money  is  rather  dif. 
advantageous,  by  raifing  the  price  of  every  kind  of  labour* 
To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  muft  con- 
fidcr,'that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  ane- 
ceffary  cpnfequence  of  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver,  yet 
it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  mcreafe ;  but  fome 
time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates  through  the 
whole  (late,  "and  makes  its  effcdl  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of 
people.  At  firft,  no  alteration  is  perceived ;  by  degrees 
the  price  rifes,  firft  of  one  commodity,  then  of  another; 
till  the  whole  at  laft  reaches  a  juft  proportion  with  the 
new  quantity  of  fpecie  which  is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  fttua- 
tion,  betvi^een  the  acquifition  of  money  and  rife  of  prices, 
that  the  increafmg  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favour- 
able to  indoftry.  When  any  quantity  of  money  is  im- 
ported into  a  nation,  it  is  not  at  firft  difperfed.into  many 
Jiands ;  but  is  confined  to  the  coffers  of  a  few  perfons, 
who  immediately  fcek  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  Here 
are  a  fet  of  manufafturers  or  merchants,  we  (hall  fup- 
pofe,  who  have  received  returns  of  gold  and  filver  for 
goods  which  they  fent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  ena- 
bled to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never 
dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,  Jbut  are  glad  of  em- 
plcyment  ffom  fuch  good  payniafters.  If  workmen  I?e« 
come  fcarce,  the  manufafturcr  gives  higher  wages,  but- 
at  firft  requires  an  increafe  of  labour ;  and  this  is  wiU. 
lingly  fubmitted  to  by  the  artizan,  who  can  now  eat  and 
drihk  better,  to  conjpenfate  his  additional  toil  and  fa- 
tigue.  He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds 
^very  thing  at  the  fanffe  price  as  formerly,  but  returns 
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tvith  greater  quantity  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of 
his  family.  The  farmer  apd  gardeijer,  finding  that  all 
their  commodities  Ure  taken  off,  apply  ihemfelves  wiWi 
alacrity  to  the  raifing  more  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  can  af- 
ford to  take  better  and  mord  clothes  from  their  tradef- 
men,  whpfe  price  is  the  fame  as  formerjy,  and  their  in- 
dullry  only  whetted  by  fo  much  new  gain.  It  is  eafy  t^; 
trace, the  money  in  it  progrcfs  through  the  whole  com- 
monwealth ;  where  we*fliall  find,  that  it  inuft  firft  quick- 
en the  diligence  of  every  individual,  before  it  can  in- 
creafe  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  fpecie  may  increafe  to  a  confiderablc 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  efFeO:,  appears,  amongfl: 
other  inftances,  from  the  frequent^  operations  of  the 
French  king  on  the  money,  where  it  was  al\^ays  found, 
that  the  augrnenting  of  the  nunlerary  value  did  not  pro- 
duce a  proportional  rife  of  the  prices,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time.  In  the  laft  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money  wasraifed 
three-fevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only  one.  Corn, 
in  France  is  now  fold  at  the  fame  pric'e,  or  for  the  f^mc 
number  of  livres,  it  was  in  1683  ;  though  filver  was  thea. 
at  30  livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at*  50*.  .  Not  to  men- 
tion the  great  addition  of  gold  ^nd  filver  which  may  have 
come  into  that  kingdom  fince  the  former  period. 

From  the  whole,  of  this  reafoning,^  we  may  tonclude, 
that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  confequence,  with  regard  to 
the  domeftic  happinefs  of  a  ftate,  whether  money  be  in' 
a  greater  or  lefs  quantify.  The  good  policy  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  confifts  only  in  keeping  it,  if  poffible,  ftill  increaf- 
irig ;  becaufe,  by  thaf  means,  he  keeps  alive  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  in  the  nation,  and  increaffes  the  ftock  of  labour, 
in  which  confifts  all  real  power  and  riches.  Agnation 
U'hofe  mondf  decreafes,  is  afluallyi  at  that  time,  weaker 

and 
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and  more  miferable  than  another  nation  which  pbffeffes 
no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  incrcafing  hand.  This 
will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we*  confider,  that  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  fide 
or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  proppr- 
tionable  alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  There 
\s  always  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjufted  to  their 
n;:w  fituation ;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  in- 
duftry,  when  gold  and  filver  are  dlminifliing,  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous when  thefe  metals  are  increafmg.  The 
ifrorkman  has  not  the  fame  employment  from  the  manu- 
fafturer  and  merchant ;  though  he  pays  the  famp  price 
for  every  thing  in  the  market.  The  farmer  cannot  dif- 
pofe  of  his  com  and  cattle ;  though  he  muft  pay  the  fame 
renjt  to  his  landlord.  The  poverty,  and  beggary,  and 
flo*h,  which  muft  enfue,  are  eafily  forefeen. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  which  I  propofed  to  make 
with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  aft^r  the  follow- 
ing manner :  There  arc  fome  kingdoms,  Jfnd  many  pro- 
vintes  in  Europe  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the  fame 
condition),  where  money  is  fo  fcarce,  that  the  landlord 
can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants ;  but  is  obliged  to 
take  bis  rent  in  kind,  and  either' to  confurae  it  himfelf, 
or  tranfport  it  to  places  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In 
thofe  countries,  the  prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but 
in  the  fame  manner  :  And  as  he  will  receive  fmall  bene- 
fit from  impofitiQjis'  fo  paid,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a  king- 
dom has  little  force  even  at  home  ;  and  cannot  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  to  the  fame  extent,  as  if  every  part  of 
it  abounded  in  gold  and  filver.  There  is  furely  a  greater 
difpt>oportion  between  thfe  force  of  Germany  at  prefent, 
and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago  *,  than  there  is  in 

-   .  Its 

*  The  Italians  gave  to  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian  the  nickname  of 
PoccUdanari,  None  of  the  cnterprifes  of  that  piince  ever  fu|peede4l 
for.  want  of  money 
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its  induftry,  peQ{de,  and  tnanufaftnres.  The  Auftrlan 
dominions  in  the  enipire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and 
well  cultivated,  and  are  of  great  eictent ;  but  liave  not  ^ 
proportionable  .weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe ;  pro* 
ceeding,  as  is  commonly  fuppo^ed,  irom  the  fcarcity  of 
money.  How  do  aM  thefe  facls  agree  with  that  principle 
of  reaibn,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  itfelf 
altogether  indifferent  ?  According  to  that  principle^ 
wherever  a  fovercign  has  numbei^s  of  fubjefts,  and  thefe 
have  plenty  of  commodities,  be  fliould  of  courfe  be  great 
and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of 
the  greater  or  leffcf  abundance  of  the  precious  metals. 
Thefe  admit  of  divifions  and  fubdivifions  to  a  great  ex*  . 
tent ;  and  where  tne  pieces  might  become  fo  fmall  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  loft,  it  is  eafy  to  mix  the  gold  or 
filver  with  a  bafer  metal,  as  is  pratlifed  in  fome  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  by  that/nea^is  raife  the  pieces  to  a  bulk 
more  fenfible  and  convenient.  They  ftill  ferve  the  fame 
purpofes  of  exchange,  whatever  iheir  number  may  be,  or 
whatever  colour  they  maybe  fuppofedto  have. 

To  thefe  difficukies  I  anfwer,  that  the  efieft  here  fup^ 
pofed  to  flow  from  fcarcity  of  money,  really  arifes  frotn 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  ;  and  that  we  mif- 
take,  as  is  too  1461^1,  a  collateral  effcft  for  a  caufe.  The 
contradiLlion  is  only  apparent;  but  it  requires  feme 
thought  and  reflection  to  difcover  the  principles^  by 
which  we  can  reconcile  reason  to  experience. 

It  feems  a  maxim  afmoU  felf.evider.t,  that  the  prices  f  f 
every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  coramodi-. 
ties  and  .money,  and  that  any  confiderable  alteration  oa 
either,  has  the  fame-effecT:,  either  of  heightening  or  low- 
ering the  .price.  Ini:reafe  the  c^mnjodities,  they  become 
cheaper;  increafe.the  monev,  they  rife  in  tiielr  val^e* 

As. 
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As,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  dimixmtion.  of  the  fi>rmer,  and 
that  of  the  latter,  have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  prices  da  not  fo  much  de. 
pend  on  the  abfolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  thafC 
of  money,  which  ar^  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  com- 
'  modities  which  come  or  may  come  t6  market,  and  of  the 
jnoney  which  circulates.  *  if  the  coin  be  locked  up  in 
chefts,  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  il 
were  annihilated  ;  if  the  commodities  be  hoanded  in  ma- 
gazines and  granaries,  alike  effeft  follows.  As  the  mo- 
ney and  commodities,  in  tiiefe  cafes,  never  jmeet,  they 
cannot  affeft  each  other.  Were  we,  at  any  time,  to 
.  form  conjeftures  concerning  the. price  of  provifions,  the 
corn,  which  the  farmer  muft  rcferve  for  feed  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  femHy,  ought  never  to  enter 
into  the  eftimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  compared  ta 
the  demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  thefe  principles,  we  muft  confider,  that,  !n* 
thefirft  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  ftate,  ere  fan- 
cy has  confounded  her  wants  with  thofe  of  nature,  men, 
content  with  the  produce  of'  their  own  fields,  or  with 
thofe  rude  improvements  which  they  themfelves  can 
work  upon  them,  have  little  ,occ^on  for  exchange,' 
at  leaft  for  money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  com- 
mon meafure  of  exchange.  The  wool  of  the  farmer's 
own  flock,  fpun  in  his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a 
neighbouring  weaver,  who  receivq^  his  payment  in  corn 
or  wool,^fuffices  for  furniture  an^  cloathing.  The  car- 
penter, the  fmith,  the  mafon,  the  tailor,  areretainecPby 
Wages  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  the  landlord  himfelfy  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  is  content  to  receive  his  rent 
in  the  commodities  raifecl  by  the  farmer.  The  greater  • 
part  of  thefe  he  confumcs  at  home  in  mftic  horpltality  ; 
The  reft,  perhaps,  he  dijpoles  of  for  nioney  to  the  neigh- 
bouring 


bourii^  town,  Whence  be  draws  the  few  mjiterials  of  his 
expence  and  luxury.  ^ 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoyments^ 
^nd  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what 
can  be  railed  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more  ex- 
change and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  en<^ 
ters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradefmen  will  not  be  paid 
in  com ;  becaufe  ihey  want  lomething  more  than  barley 
to  cat.  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own  pariih  for  the 
commodities  he  purchaies,  and  cannot  always  carry  his 
commodities  to  the  merchant  who  fupplies  him.  The 
landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  foreign  country  ^ 
demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  filver,  which  can  eafily 
be  tranfported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants,  aril'e  in  every  commodity  ;  and 
thefe  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  fpecie* 
And  confequently,  in  this  fitualion  of  fociety,  tlie  coia 
enters  into  many  more  contrafts,  and  by  that  means  is 
much  more  employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  neceflary  effed.is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
creafe  not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  mufi  become  much 
cheaper  in  times  of  induftry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude, 
uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culating money  and  the  commodities  in  the  market, 
which  determines  the  prices.  Goods  that  are  confume4 
at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, never  come  to  market ;  they  aflFe6l  not  in  the  leaft 
the  current  fpecie ;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  total- 
ly annihilated ;  and  confequently  this  method  of  ufing 
them  finks  the  proportion  pn  the  fide  of  the  commodities, 
and  increafes  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into 
all  contracts  and  fales,  and  is  every  where  the  meafure 
of  exchange,  the  fame  national  cafti  has  a  much  greater 
ta(k  to  perform  ;  all  commodities  are  then  in  the  market  s 
"  Vol.  I.  S  the 
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the  fphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged ;  it  is  the  fame  cafe, 
as  if  that  individual  fum  were  to  ferve  a  larger  kingdom  ; 
and  therefore,  the  proportion  being  here  leffened  on  the 
fide  of  the  money,  every  thing  mull  become  cheaper,  and 
the  prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  moft  exact  computations,  that  have  been  form- 
ed all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  alter* 
ation  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomination,  it  is 
found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  rifen  three, 
or,  at  moft,  four  times,  fmcc  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft 
Indies.'  But  will  any  one  affert,  that  .there  is  not  much 
more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Europe,  that  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  centuries  preceding  it?  The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  from  their  mines,  the  EngVdh, 
French,  and  Dutch,  by  their  African  trade  and  by  their 
interlopers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  bring  home  about  fix  mil* 
lions  a  year,  of  which  not  above  a  third  goes  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  fum  alone,  in  ten  years,  would  probably 
double  the  ancient  ftock  of  money  in  Europe.  And  no 
other  fatisfaftory  reafon  can  be  given,  why  all  pricea  have 
not  rifen  to  a  much  more  exorbitant  height,  except  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  change  of  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners. Befides  that  more  commodities  are  produced  by 
additional  induftry,  the  fame  commodities  come  more 
to  market,  after  men  depart  from  their  ancient  fimpUci- 
ty  of  manners.  And  though  this  increafe  has  not  been 
equal  to  that  of  imn^^it  has,  however,  been  confidera- 
ble,  and  preferved  the  proportion  between  coin  and  com- 
modities nearer  the  ancient  ftandard. 

Were  the  queftion  propofed.  Which  of  thefe  methods 
of  living  in  the  people,  the  fimple  or  refined,  is  the 
moft  advantageous  to  the  ftate  or  public  ?  I  fliotild,  with- 
out  much  fcruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics 

at 
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at  leaft ;  and  fhould  produce  this  as  an  additional  re^fon 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufadures. 

While  men  live  m  the  ancient  fimple  manner,  and 
fupply  all  their  ncceflaries  from  domeiUc  induftry  or 
from  the  ncighbourjiood,  the  fovereign  can  levy  no  tax- 
es in  money  from  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fubjefls ; 
and  if  he  will  impofe  on  them  any  burdens,  he  raufl:  take 
payment  in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound  ; 
a  method  attended  with  fuch  great  and  obvious  inconve** 
niences,  that  they  need  not  here  be  infiftejd  on.     All  the 
money  he  can  pretend  to  raife,  muft  be  from  his  princi- 
pal cities,  where  alone  it  circulates  ;  and  thefe,  it  is  evi« 
dent,  cannot  afford  him  fo  much  as  the  whole  ilate  could, 
did  gold  and  filver  circulate  throughout  the  whole.     But 
befides  this  obvious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  there  is 
another  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  public  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation.     Not  only  the  fovereign  receives  lefs  money,  but 
the  fame  money  goes  not  fo  far  as  in  times  of  induftry 
and  general  commerce.     Every  thing  is  dearer,  where 
the  gold  and  filver  are  fuppofed  equal ;  and  that  becaufe 
fewer  commodities  come  to  market,  and  the  whole  coin 
bears  a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  purchafed  by 
it ;  whence  alone  tlie  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and 
determined.  . 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  inet  with  in  Hiftorians,  and  even  in  common 
converfation,  that  any  particular  ftate  is  weak,  though 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merefy  becaufe 
it  wants  money.  It  appears  that  the  want  of  money 
can  never  injure  any  ftate  within  itfelf :  For  men  and 
commodities  are  the  real  ftrength  of  any  community. 
It  is  the  fimple  manner  of  living  which  here  hurts 
the  public,  by  confining  the  gold  and  the  filver  to  few 
hands,  and  preventing  its  univerfal  diffufion  smd  circu- 
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^tion*  Oa  the  contrary,  induilry  and  refinenaents  of 
all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  ftate,  however 
fmall  its  quantity  may  be :  They  digcll  it  into  every 
vein,  fo  to  fpeak  i  and  make  it  enter  inta  e\try  tranf- 
adion  and  contrad.  No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.. 
And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the- 
fovereign  has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw  mo- 
ney by  his  taxes  from  every  part  of  the  ttate;.  and  what 
he  receives,  goes  farther  in  every  purchase  and  pay- 
ment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparifon  of  prices,  th^t 
money  is  not  more  plentiful  in  China  tlian  it  was  in  ECi- 
rope  three,  centuries  ago:  But  what  immenfe  power  i». 
that  empire  pofllffed  of,  if  w.e  may  judge  by  the  civil 
and  military  eftablifement  maintained  by  itLPolyKus* 
tells  us,  that  provifions  were  lo  cheap  in  Italy  during  his 
time,  that  in  lome  places  the  ftated  price  for  a  meal  at 
the  inn  wa^  2Ljemi  a^head^  litde.  more  than  a. farthing ! 
Yet  the  Roman  power  had  even  then  fubdued  the  whole 
known  world  About  a*  century  before  that  period,  the 
Carthaginian  ambaffador  faid  by  way  of  raillery,  that' 
mo  people  lived  more  fociably  amongft  themfelves  than 
Ae  Romans  f  for  that,  in  every  ctitertainment,  which, 
as  foreign  rainifters,  they  received,  they  ilill  obferved 
the  iame  plate  at  every  table  f.  The  abfolute  quantity 
ef  the  precious  metals  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference.. 
There  are  only  two  circumftances  of  any  in^pertance,. 
aamcly,  their  gradual  Jncreafe,  and  theip  thorough  con- 
eoftion  and  circulation  through  the  ft  ate ;  and  the  in* 
fluence  of  boththofe  circumftances.  has  here  been  ex- 
plained. 

Jki 
*  Lib.  11.  cap.  15.  t^  Plin.  lib.  xxiiii<  cap,  x-k^ 
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In  the  following  Eflay  w6  Ihall  fee  an  inftance  6f  a 
like  fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned;  where  a  collateral 
efFetSt  is  taken  for  a  caufe,  and  where  a  confeqilence  is 
afcribed  to  the  plenty  of  money;  though  it  be  really 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  tbe 
people. 


ESSAY    IV. 


Of  Intcrel!. 

NOTHING  is  cfteemed  a  more  certain  fign  of  the 
flouriftiing  condition  of  any  nation  than  the  low- 
nefs  of  intereft :  And  with  reafon  ;  though  I  believe  the 
caule  is  fomewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended.  Lownefs  of  intereft  is  generally  arfcrtbed  to 
plenty  of  money.  But  money,  however  plentiful,  has 
no  other  effeft,  if  fixed,  than  to  raife  the  price  of  labour. 
Silver  is  more  common  than  gold,  and  therefore  you  re- 
ceive a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  fame  commodities. 
But  do  you  pay  lefs  intereft  for  it  ?  Intereft  in  Batavia 
and  Jamaica  is  at  i  o  p^r  cent,  in  Portugal  at  6 ;  though 
thele  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  prices  of  every 
thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and  filv^r  than  either  Lon*  - 
don  or  Amfterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  oace,  and 

one  and  twenty  {hillings  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  every 

guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful  or  intereft  low* 

cr?  No  furely :  We  ftiould  only  uie  filver  inftead  of 
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gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  filver,  and 
filver  as  common  as  copper ;  would  money  be  more 
plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ?  We  may  affuredly  give  the* 
fame  anfwef.  Our  Ihillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and 
our  halfpence  white  ;  and  we  Ihould  have  no  guineas. 
No  other  difference  would  ever  be  obferved ;  no  altera- 
tion on  commerce,  manufaftures,  navigation,  or  intereft ; 
Tinlefs  we  imagine,  that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any 
confequence.  ' 

Now,  what  is  fo  vifible  in  thefe  greater  variations  of 
fcarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals,  muft  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and 
iilver  fifteen  times  nrakes  no  diflFerence,  much  lefs  can 
the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has 
no  other  effeft  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities  ;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more  than 
that  of  a  name.  In  the  progrefs  towards  thefe  changes, 
the  augmentation  may  have  fome  influence,  by  exciting 
induftry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  fettled,  fuitably  to  the 
new- abundance  of  gold  and  filver,  it  has  no  manner  of 
influence. 

An  effeci:  always  holds  proportion  with  its  caufe. 
Prices  have  rifen  near  four  times  fince  the  difcovety  of 
the  Indies  ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  filver  have  mul- 
tiplied much  more  :  But  intereft  has  not  fallen  much  a- 
bovc  half.  The  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fiftitious  value,  the  greater 
or  lefs  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  confequence,  if  we  confider 
a  nation  within  itfelf ;  and  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  when 
once  fixed,  though  ever  fo  large,  has  no  other  effeft,  than 
to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number  of  thofc 
fliining  bits  of  metal,  for  clothes,  furniture,  or  equipage, 
without  increafing  any  one  convenience  of  life,     V  a 

man 
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man  borrow  money  to  build  a  noufe,  he  then  carries 
home  a  greater  load  i  becaufe  the  Hone,  limber,  lead^ 
glafs,  Ssfr.  with  the  labour  of  the  malons  and  carpenters, 
are  reprefented  by  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and/iilver. 
But  as  thefe  metals  are  confidered  chiefly  as  rgprefenta- 
tions,  there  can  no  alteration  arife  ,  from  their  bulk  or 
quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  either  upoa  their  real 
value  or  their  inlereft.  The  fame  interell,  in  all  cafes, 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fum.  And  if  you  lent 
me  fo  much  labour  and  fo  many  commodities,  by  re- 
ceiving five  per  cent,  you  always  receive  proportional 
labour  and  commodities,  however  reprefented,  whether 
by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an 
ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of 
the  fall  or  rife  of  intereft  in  the  greater  or  Icfs  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  intereft  arifes  from  three  circumflanccs  :  A  great 
demand  for  borrowing ;  little  riches  to  fupply  that  de- 
mand ;  and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce :  And 
thefe  circum  (lances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  fmall  advance 
of  commerce  and  induftry,  not  of  the  fcarcity  of  gold 
and  filver.  Low  intereft,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
fromi  the  three  oppofite  circumflances :  A  fmall  demand 
for  borrowing;  great  riches  to  fupply  that  demand, 
and  fmall  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  And  thefe 
circumftances  are  all  oonnefted  together,  and  proceed 
frona  the  increafe  of  induftry  and  commerce,  not  of 
gold  and  filven  We  Ihall  endeavour  to  prove  thefe 
points ;  and  ftiall  begin  with  the  caufes  and  the  effects 
of  a  great  or  fmall  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  fo  little  from  a 

favage  ftate,  and  their  nunoibers  have  increafed  beyond 

the  original  multitude,  there  muft  immediately  arife  an 

'  inequality  of  property ;    and  while  fome  poffefs  large 
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trafts  of  land,  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
and  fome  are  entirely  without  any  landed  property, 
Thofe  who  poffefs  more  land  than  they  can  labour,  em* 
ploy  thofe  who  poffefs  none,  and  agree  to  receive  a  de* 
termined  part  of  the  produA.  Thus  the  landed  intereft 
is  immediately  eftabliftied ;  nor  is  there  any  fettled  go- 
vernment, however  rude,  in  which  affairs  are  not  on 
this  footing,  Of  thefe  proprietors  of  land,  fome  muft 
prefently  difcover  themfelves  to  be  of  different  tempers 
firom  others ;  and  while  one  would  williqgly  flore  up 
tbfe  product  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  defires  to 
confume  at  prefent  what  fhould  fuffice  for  many  years* 
But  as  the  fpending  of  a  fettled  revenue  is  a  way  of  life 
entirely  without  occupation  ;  men  have  fo  much  need  of 
fomewha^t  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  pleafures,  fuch 
as  they  are,  will  be  the  purfult  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among  them  will  always 
\)t  more  numerous  than  the  mifcrs,  In  a  flate,  there- 
fore, where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft,  as 
there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  muft  be  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  rate  of  intereft  muft  hold  proportion  to 
it.  The  difierence  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  prevail.  By 
this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increafed  or  di- 
idiniihed.  Were  money  fp  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg 
be  fold  for  fixpence ;  fo  long  as  there  are  only  landed 
gentry  and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  the  borrowers  muft  be 
numerous,  and  intereft  high.  The  rent  for  the  fame 
ferm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky  :  But  the  fame 
idlenefs  of  the  landlord,  with  the  higher  price  of  commo- 
dities,  would  diffipate  it  in  the  fame  time,  and  produce 
the  fame  neceflSty  and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  different  with  regard  to  the   fecond 
glfcumftance  whic^  we  propofed  to  confider,  namely 
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the  great  or  little  riches  to  fupply  the  demand.  This 
cffcft  alfo'  depends  on  thCx  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the 
jseople,  not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  In  or* 
der  to  have,  in  any  (late,  a  greater  number  of  lenders, 
it  is  not  fufficicnt  nor  requifite,  that  there  be  great  a* 
bundance  of  the  precious  raetala.  It  is  only  requifite^ 
that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is 
in  the  (late,  whether  great  or  fmall,  ihould  be  collefted 
in  particular  hands,  fo  a^  to  form  confiderable  fums,  or 
compofe  a  great  monied  intereft.  This  begets  a  number 
of  lenders,  and  fmks  the  rate  of  ufury ;  and  this,  I  ihall 
venture  to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  fpecie, 
but  on  particular  manners  and  cuiioms,  which  make  the 
fpecie  gather  into  feparate  fums  or  mafles  of  confider« 
able  value. 

For  fuppofe,  that,  by  miracle^  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  {hoald  have  five  pounds  flipt  into  his  pocket  in 
one  night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  wholo 
money  that  is  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom :  yet  there 
would  not  next  day,  nor  for  fome  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  intereft.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peafants  in  the  ftate, 
this  money,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
fums ;  and  would  only  fcrve  to  increafe  the  prices  of 
every  thin?:,  without  any  farther  confequence.  The 
prodigal  landlord  diffipates  it,  as  faft  as  he  receives  it ; 
and  the  beggarly  peafant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor 
ambition,  of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The 
overplus  of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing 
ftill  the  fame,  there  will  follow  no  reduftion  of  intereft, 
That  depends  upon  another  principle  ;  and  muft  proceed 
from  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and 
^mmerce. 

Every 
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Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man  arifes  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arife  in  that  condition  which  is 
requifite  to  render  them  ufeful.  There  muft,  therefore, 
bcfide  the  peafants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  ano- 
ther  rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the 
rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and 
retain  part  for  their  own  ufe  and  fubfiftence.  In  the  in* 
fancy  of  fociety,  thefe  contrails  between  the  artifans  and 
the  peafants,  and  between  one  fpecies  of  anifans  and  an- 
other, are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the 
perfons  themfelves,  who,  being  neighbours,  are  eafUy 
acquainted  with  each  other's  neceffities,  and  can  lend 
their  mutual  affiftance  to  fupply  them.  But  when  mens 
induftry  increafes,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is  found 
that  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  ftate  can  affiR  each  o- 
ther  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greateil 
extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the  origin  of  merchants,, 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  races  of  men,  who  ferve  as  agents 
between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate,  that  are  wholly  un- 
acquainted, and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  neceffities. 
,  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in  filk  and  linen,  and 
a  thoufand  cuflomers ;  and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  fo 
neceffary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one 
man  erefts  a  ihop,  to  which  all  the  workiben  and  all  the 
cuftomers  repair.  In  this  province  grafs  rifes  in  abun- 
dance:  The  inhabitants  abound  in  cheefe,  and  butter, 
and  cattle ;  but  want  bread  and  com,  which  in  a  neigh- 
bouring province  are  in  too  great  abundance  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants.  One  man  difcovers  this.  He  brings 
corn  from  the  one  province,  and  returns  with  cattle ; 
and,  fupplying  the  wants  of  both,  he  is,  fo  far,  a  com- 
mon  benefaftor.  As  the  people  increafe  in  numbers 
and  induftry,  the  difficulty  of  their  intercourfe  increafes: 

The 
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The  bufinefs.  of  the  agency  or  merchandize  becomes 
more  intricate ;  and  divides,  fubdivides,  compounds  and 
mixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  thefe  tranfaclions,  it. 
is  neceflary  and  reafonable,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  commodities  and  labour  fhould  belong  to  the  mer- 
chant, to  whom,  in  a  great  meafurc,  they  arc  owing. 
And  thefe  commodities  he  will  fometimes  preferve  in 
kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is 
their  common  reprefentation.  If  gold  and  filver  have 
increafed  in  the  ftate  together  with  the  induftry,  it  will 
require  a  great  quantity  of  thefis  metals  '  to  reprefent  a 
great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour.  If  induftry 
alone  has  increafed,  the  prices  of  every  thing  muft  fink^ 
and  a  friiall  quantity  of  fpecie  will  ferve  as  a  reprefenta- 
tion. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  conftant  and  infatiable  than  that  for  exercife  and  ' 
employment ;  and  this  defire  feems  the  foundation  of 
raoft  of  our  paffions  and  purfuits.  Deprive  a  man  of 
all  bufinefs  and  ferious  occupation^  he  runs  reftlefs  front 
one  amufement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  apd  oj^ref- 
fion  which  he  feels  from  idlcnefs,  is  fo  great,  that  he  for- 
gets  the  ruin  which  muft  follow  him  from  his  immode- 
rate expences.  Give  him  a  more  harmlefs  way  of  em- 
ploying his  mind  or  body,  he  is  (atisfied,  and  feels  no 
longer  that  infatiable  thirft  after  pleafure.  But  if  the 
emplo3rment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  efpecially  if  the 
profit  be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  induf- 
try, he  has  gain  fo  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires^ 
by  degrees,  a  paffion  for  it,  and  knows  no  fuch  pleafure 
as  that  of  feeing  the  daily  increafe  of  his  fortune.  And 
this  is  the  reafon'  why  trade  increafes  frugality,  and 
why,  among  merchants,  there  is  the  fame  overplus  of 

mifers 
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mifers^aboVc  prodigals,  as,  among  the  poffeffors  of  land, 
there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  increafes  induftry,  by  conveying  it  readi« 
ly  from  one  member  of  the  ftate  to  another,  and  allow- 
ing none  of  it  to  perifh  or  become  ufelefs.  It  increafea 
frugality,  by  giving  occupation  to  men>  and  employing 
ttiem  in  the  arts  of  gain  ;  which  foon  engage  their  affec- 
tion, and  remove  all  relifii  for  pleafure  and  expence* 
It  is  an  infallible  confequence  of  all  induftrious  profef- 
fions,  to  beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  pre- 
vail over  the  lov«  of  pleafure.  Among  lawyers  ^nd 
phyiicians  who  have  any  praftice,  there  are  many  more 
who  live  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or 
even  live  up  to  it.  But  lawyers  and  phyficians  beget 
no  induftry ;  and  it  is  even  at  the  expence  of  bthers  they 
acquire  their  riches  ;  fo  that  they  are  fure  to  diminilh 
the  poffeffions  offome  of  their  fellow- citizens,  asfaft  aa 
they  increafe  their  own.  Merchants,  on  the  contrary^ 
beget  induftry,  by  ferving  as  canals  to  convey  it  through 
every  corner  of  the  ftate  :  And  at  the  fame  time,  by 
their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power  over  that  in- 
duftry, and  colled  a  large  property  in  the  labour  and 
commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  inftruments  in 
producing.  There  is  no  other  profeffion,  therefore, 
except  merchandize,  which  can  make  the  monied  in" 
tereft  confiderable,  or,  in  other  words,  can  increafe  in« 
duftry,  and,  by  alfo  increafing  frugality,  give  a  great  de- 
mand of  that  induftry  to  particular  members  of  thefociety. 
Without  commerce,  the  ftate  rauft  confift  chiefly  of 
landed  gentry,  whofe  prodigality  and  expence  make  a 
continual  demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of  peafaats,  who 
have  no  fums  to  fupply  tliat  demand.  The  money  ne- 
ver gathers  into  large  ftocks  or  fums,  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft.    It  is  difperfed  into  numberlefs  hands,  who 

either 
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either  fquander  it  ia  idle  ftiovv  and  magnificence,  or  em- 
ploy it  in  the  purcbafe  of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life* 
Commerce  alone  allerables  it  into  confiderable  fums  j 
and  this  efFed  it  has  merely  from  the  induilry  which  it 
begets,  and  the  frugality  which  it  infpires,  independent 
of  that  particular  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may 
circulate  in  the  ftate. 

Thus  an  increafe  of  commerce,  by  a  neceffary  confe* 
quettce,  raifes  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
means  produces  lownefs  of  intereft.  We  muft  now  con- 
fider  how  far  this  increafe  of  commerce  dimiaiflies  the 
profits  arifing  from  that  profeffioir,  and  gives  rife  to  the 
third  circumftancc  requifite  to  produce  lownefs  of  in- 
tereft. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  orf  this  head,  that  low 
intereft  and  low  profits  of  merchandize,  are  two  events 
that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  original- 
ly derived  from  that  extenfive  commerce  which  produces- 
opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied  intereft  con- 
fiderable. Where  merchants  poffefs  great  flocks,  whe- 
ther reprefented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  muft 
frequently  happen,  that,  when  they  either  become  tired 
(^bufinefs,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  engage  iii' 
commerce,  a  great  proportion  of  thefe  riches  naturally 
feeks  an  annual  and  fecure  revenue.  The  plenty  dimi- 
nifhes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a  low 
intereft.  This  confideration  obliges  many  to  keep  their 
ftock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low 
profits,  than  difpofe  of  their  money  at  an  undervalue. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  commerce  has  become  exten- 
five,  and  employs  large  ftocks,  there  muft  arife  rival- 
fliip^  among  the  merchants,  which  diminifli  the  profits 
©r trade,  at  the  fame  tim^  that  they  in:reafe  the  trade  it- 
felf.  The  low  profits  of  merchandize  induce  the  mer- 
chants 
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diants.to  accept  more  willingly  of  a  low  intcreft,  when 
they  leave  off  bufinefs,  and  begin  to  indulge  themfelves 
lA  eafe  and  indolence.  It  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire- which  of  thefe  circumfiances,  to  wit,  low  intereft 
or  low  profits,  is  the  caufe,  and  which  the  eSed:* 
They  both  arife  from  an  extenfive  commerce,  and 
mutually  forward  each  other.  No  man  will  accept  of 
low  profits,  where  he  can  have  high  intereft  ;  and  no 
man  will  accept  of  Ipw  intereft,  where  he  can  have  high 
profits.  Aa  extenfive  commerce,  by  producing  large 
fioQks^  dimtniflies  both  intereft  and  profits;  and  is 
always  aflifted  in  its  diminution  of  the  one  by  tbel 
proportional  finking  of  the  other.  I  may  add,  that,  aa 
low  profits  arife  from  the  increafe  of  commerce  and  in- 
duftry,they  ferve  in  their  turn  tp  its  farther  encreafe,  by^ 
renderi]:ig  the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the- 
confumption,  and  heightening  the  induftry.  And  thus» 
if  we  confider  the  whole  connexion  of  caufes  and  effefts, 
intereft  is  the  barometer  of  the  ftate,  and  its  lownefs  is 
a  fign  almoft  infallible  of  the  flouriftiing  condition  of  a 
people.  It  .proves  the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  ita 
prompt  circulation  through  the  whole  ftate,  little  inferi" 
or  to  a  demonftration.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may 
not  be  impoffible  but  a  fudden  and  great  check  to  com- 
jnerce  may  have  a  momentary  effeft  of  the  fame  kind, 
by  throwing  fo  many  docks  out  of  trade ;  it  muft  be  at*, 
tended  with  fuch  mifery  and  want  of  employment  in  the 
poor,  that,  befides  its  fliort  duration,  it  will  not  be  pof* 
fible  to  miftake  the  one  cafe  for  the  other.  ^ 

Thofe  who  have  afferted,  that  the  plenty'of  money  was 
the  caufe  of  Ipw  intereft,  feem  to  have  taken  a  collateral 
eflfedt  for  a  caufe ;  fince  the  fame  induftry  which  fmks 
the  intereft,  commonly  acquires  great  abundance  of  the 

2  pre- 
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precious  metals.  A  variety  of  fine  raanufaftures,  with 
vigilant  enterprifing  merchants,  will  foon  draw  money 
tx>  a  ftate,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world* 
The  fame  caufe,  by  multiplying  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  incrcafing  induftry,  coUefts  great  riches  into 
the  hands  of  perfons,  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
and  produces  by  that  means  a  lownefs  of  intereft :  But 
^though  both  thefe  effefts,  plenty  of  money  and  low  in- 
tereft,  naturally  arife  from  commerce  and  induftry,  they 
are  altogether  independent  of  each  other.  For  fuppofe 
a  nation  removed  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  anjr 
foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of  navigation; 
fuppofe,  that  this  nation  poflefles  always  the  fame  fiock 
of  coin,  but  is  continually  increafing  in  its  numbers  and 
induftry :  It  is  evident,  that  the  price  of  every  commo- 
dity muft  gradually  diminifii  in  that  kingdom ;  fince  it  is 
the  proportion  between  money  and  ^ny  fpecics  of  goods 
which  fixes  their  mutual  value ;  and  upon  the  prefent 
fuppofition,  the  conveniences  of  life  become  every  day 
more  abundant,  without  any  alteration  in  the  current 
fpecie.  A  lefs  cjuantity  of  moneyj  therefore,  among  this 
people,  will  make  ^  rich  man,  during  the  times  of  in- 
duftry, than  would  fuffice  to  that  purpofe  in  ignorant 
and  flothfiil  ages.  Lefs  money  will  build  a  houfe,  por- 
tion a  daughter,  buy  an  eftate,  fupport  a  manufaflory,  or 
maintain  a  family  and  equipage.  Thefe  are  the  ufes  for 
which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a  ftate  has  bo  influence  on  the 
intereft:  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  lefa 
ftock  of  labour  and  commodities  muft  have  a  great  in* 
fluence ;  fince  we  really  and  in  effeft  borrow  Aefe  when 
we  take  money  upon  intereft.  It  is  true,  when  com- 
merce is  extended  all  over  the  globe,  the  moft  in^^ 
duftrious  nations  always  abound  moft  with  the  precious 

metaU; 
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metals :  So  that  low  hitereft  and  pMnty  of  tnanfej^are  i«t 
Ja6t  almoft  infeparable.     But  ftiU  ft  is  of  confequenos*  td 
know  the  principle  whence  any  phenomenon'  driies^  aiKif 
to  difiingufii  between  a  caafe  and  a  concomitaivt  effe^J 
BefideVthat  the  fpeculation  is  curious,  it  ttiay  ft^ieitt^ 
ly  be  of  ufe  in  the  condudl  of  public  affairs.      iW 
kaft,  it  muft  be  owned,  thatnoth  ng  can  be  of  more  vik 
than  to  improve,  by  praftice,  the  method  of  r^afoniog* 
on  ihefe  fubfefts,  which  of  all  others  are  the  moft  ixxu 
portant;   though  they  are  commonly  treated   in  the 
kxifeft  and  moft  carelefs  manner. 
-    Another  reafon  of  this  popular  miftake  with  regard  to 
the  caufe  of  low  interefl,  feems  to  be  the  inftance  «f 
fome  nations ;  where,  after  a  fudden  acquifition  of  mo^ 
ney  or  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  con* 
queft«  the  intereft  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but 
in  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,   as  foon  as  that  money 
was  difperfed,  and  had   infinuated  itfelf  into  every  cor^ 
ner.     T*    \  intereft  in  Spain  iell  near  hatf  immediately 
after  the  dUcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies,  as  we  are  in* 
formed  by  GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega :  And  it  has  been  ever 
fince  gradually  finking  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe. 
Intereft  in  Rome,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  fell  from 
6  to  4  per  cent    as  we  learn  from  Dion  *. 

The  cauiies  of  the  finking  of  intereft,  upon  fuch  an  e- 
vent,  feem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  in 
the  neighbouring  ftates ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  wj^ 
juftly  afcribe  that  efTedt  merely  to  the  increafe  of  gold 
and  filver. 

In*the  conquering  country,  itis  nattnul  to  imagine, that 
this  new  acquifition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands, 
md  be  gathered  into  larpje  fums,  which  feek  a  fecure  re- 
venue,  either  by  the  purchafe  of  land,  or  by  intereft ; 

and 
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txui  canfoqueolly  the  iame  cScGt  follows,  for  a  little 
time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  acceffion  of  induftry* 
And  commerce.  The  iacreafe  of  lenders  above  the  bor- 
rowers finks  the  intereft ;  and  fo  much  the  fafter,  if  thofe, 
who  have  acqaired  thoPe  large  fums,  find  no  induftry  ot 
commerce  in  the  fisHe,  and  no  method  of  employing  theiv 
money  but  by  lending  it  at  intereft.  But  after  this  new 
mais  of  gold  and  filver  has  been  digefted,  and  has  circu* 
lated  through  the  whole  fiate,  affairs  will  foon  return  to 
fheir  former  fituation;  while  the  landlords  and  new 
inoney-bcdders  living  idly,  fquander  above  their  in'* 
fsome ;  and  jthe  former  daily  contract  debt,  and  the  latter 
encroach  on  their  ftock  till  its  final  extinftion.  The 
whole  money  may  ftill  be  in  the  ftate,  and  make  itfelf 
|elt  by  the  inci«afe  of  prices:  But  not  being  now 
pollefted  into  any  large  mafles  or  flocks,  the  difpropor- 
tiOQ  between  the  borrowers  and  lenders  is  the  fame  as  ' 
formerly,  and  confequently  the  high  intereft  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that  fb  ea<'  '^  4s  Ti- 
berius' time,  intereft  had  again  mounted  to'  6  *  per 
cmt.  thouc^h  no  accident  had  happend  to  drain  the  em- 
pire of  money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on  mort- 
gages in  Italy  bore  6  per  cent^\  on  common  fecurities 
in  Bithynia,  I2  I*  And  if  intereft  in  Spain  has  not  rifen 
to  its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufe  that  funk  it,  to  wit,  the 
large  fortunes  continually  made  in  the  Indies,  which 
come  over  to  Spain  from  time  to  time,  and  fupply  the 
demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accidental  and  ex* 
traneous  caufe,  more  money  is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that 
is,  more  monqy  is  colleded  into  large  fums,  than  would 

Vol.  I.  T  otherwifc 

*  Columella,  lib.  iil.  cap.  5. 
t  Plinii  epift.  lib.  vii.  cp.  l8. 
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As  to  the  redudtion  of  in  tare  ft,  which  has  followed  \n 
England,  France,  ^nd  oth^r  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that 
kave  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;  and  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  increafe  of  money,  confideredmerely  init- 
felf ;  but  from  that  of  induftry,  which  is  the  natural  effeft 
of  the  former  increafe,*  in  that  interval<,  before  it  railes 
the  price  6f  labour  and  provifions.     For  to  return  to  the 
foi-egoing  fuppofition :    if  the  induftry  of  England  had 
rifen  as  much  from  other  caufes   (and  that  rife  might 
eafily  have   happened,  though  the  ftock  of  money  had 
remained  the  fame),  muft  not  all  the  fame  confequences 
have  followed  which  we  obferve  at  prefent  ?  The  fame 
people  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  found  in  the  kingdom, 
the  fame  commodities,  ^he  fame  induftry,  manufaftnres, 
and  commerce ;  and  ccnfequently,  the  fame  merchants 
with  the  fame  ilocks,  that   is,  with  the  fame  command 
over  labour  and  commodities,  only  reprefented  by  a 
fmaller  number  of  white  of  yellow  pieces,  which  being 
a  circumftance  of  no  moment,  would  only  affedl  the 
waggoner,    porter,  and  trunk-maker.     Luxury,  there- 
fore, manufaflures,  arts,  induftry,.  frugality,  flourifliing 
equally  as  at  prefent,  it  is  evident,  that  intereft  muft  alfo 
have  been  as  low  ;  fince  that  >s  the  neceffary  refult  of  aU 
'  thefe  circumftances  ;  fo  far  as  they  determine  the  profits 
of  commerce,  and  the  proportion  between  the  borrowers 
and  lenders  in  any  ftate ► 
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ESSAY    V. 

Of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

IT  is  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodi* 
ties,  and  to  preferve  among  themfelves  whatever  they 
think  vahiable  and  ufefuL  l^hey  do  not  confider,  that^ 
in  this  prohibition,  they  a&  diredtly  contrary  to  their  in* 
tention ;  and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodi- 
ty, the  more  will  be  raifed  at  home,  of  which  they  them-t 
felves  will  always  have  the  firfi  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
oT  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that 
being  fuppofed  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in  Attica^ 
that  the  Athenians  deemied  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate 
of  any  foreigner-  And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition 
they  were  fo  much  in  eafneft,  that  informers  were  thence 
called  fycophants  amoUg  them,  from  two  Grreek  words 
which  fignify  figs  and  difcoverer  *.  There  are  proofs  in 
many  old  a£ls  of  parliament  of  the  fame  ignorance  in  the 
nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  And  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportatioti 
of  corn  is  almoft  always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as  they 
fay,  to  prevent  famines  j  though  it  is  evident,  that  no* 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  frequdnt  famines  which 
fo  much  diftrefs  that  fertile  country^ 

The  fame  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  al- 
fo  prevailed  among  feveral  nations ;  and  it  required  botli 
feafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  thefc 

T  2  prohibition* 
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prohibitions  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  raife  the 
Exchange  agamfi:  them,'  ah4'  pi*o<!luce  a  flfffl  greater  ex- 
portation. 

Thefe  errors,  onft  may  fay,  are  grofs  and  palpable : 
But  there  ftill  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquaint- 
ed with  coramercd,  a  ftrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear,  that  all  their  gold  and  filver 
may  be  leaving  therd.  This  Teems  to  me^  almoft  in 
every  caie,  a  groundleft  apprehenfion  ;  -and  i  fliouW  as 
ibon  dread,  that  atl  our  fprings  and  rivers  fliould  be  ex^ 
liaiifte'di  as  that' money  Ihould  abandon  a  kingdom 
where 'there  are  people  and  induftry.  Let  us  carefully 
preserve  thefe  latter  advantages  ;  and  we  need'  never  be 
apprchcnfive  of  lofing  the  former. 

It  is  eai}'  to  obfer\'e,  that  all  calculations  concemiTig 
the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  fads 
and  fuppofitioris.  Thecuflom-houfe  books  are  allowed 
to  be  an  infufficlent  ground  of  feafoni'ng  ;  nor  is  the 
rate  of  exchange  much  better,  unlefs  ive  confider  it  with 
all  nations,  and  know  alfo  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
fums  retiiitteJ^ ;  which  one  may  fafely  pronouricfe  im- 
foltible.  'Every  man,  who  has  ever  reafoned  on  this 
JubjeA,  has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was, 
by  faflLs  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  commodities  fent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  flruck  the  nation  with  an 
univerfal  panic,  when  they  faw  it  plainly  deraonftrated,  by 
a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  ftgainft  them 
for  fo  confiderabie  a  fura  as  muft  leave  them  without  a 
fingle  fliiljing  in  6ve'  or  fix  years.  But,  luckily,  twenty 
yeprs  have  fince  elapfed,  with  an  expenfive  foreign  war ; 
^et  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  money  is  ftill  more 
^plentiful  among  us  than  in  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  .entertaining  on  this  head  than 

Dr. 
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pr^  Swift  t  aa  author  (6,  (juipk  in  dircerning  the  mif. 
takes  and  abfurdities  of  others.  He  fays,  in  his  Short 
Vipw  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  that  the  wholje  cafli  of  that 
kingdom,  formerly;  ^mqunte^  but  to  500,000 1. ;  thaf 
out  of .  this  ihq  Iriili  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million 
to  England,  and  had  fcarcely  any  other  fource  fronji 
which  they,  could  compenfate  tbcmfelves,  and  little 
other  foreign  trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines, 
for  which  ,th^y  paid  ready  money.  The  confequence  of 
this  ijtuation^  whiqii  mud  be  owned  to  be  difadvantager 
ow^  was,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  three  years,  the  current 
monpy  of  Ireland,  from  500,000  1.  was  reduced  to  lefs 
than  two.  And  at  prefent,  I  fuppofe,  in  a  courfe  of 
3jq  years,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing.  Yet  I  know  not 
how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland, 
which  gave  the  Doftor  fo  much  indignation,  feems  ftill 
to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every  body. 

In  Ihort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf, 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  miniflry,  or  is 
in  low  fpirits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par- 
ticul^ir  detail  of  all  the  exports,  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general  ar, 
gument,  that  may  prove  the  impoflibiljty  of  this  event, 
as  long  as  we  preferve  our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Sup}x>fe  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain 
.to  be  annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  reduced 
to  the  fame  condition,  with  regard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  the 
confequence  ?  Mult  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  com- 
modities fink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  fold 
as  cheap  as  they  were  in  thofe  ages  ?  What  nation 
could  then  difpute  with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or 

pretpnd 
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pretend  to  navigate  or  to  fell  manufaftures  at  the  ftitic 
price,  which  to  us  would  afford  fufficient  profit  ?  In  hc^ 
little  time,  therefore,  muft  this  bring  back  the  tnohey- 
which  we  had  loft,  and  raife  us  to  the  levd  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  ?  Where,  after  we  have  arrived,- 
we  ipiniediately  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  cheapncfe  dS 
labour  and  commodities  ;  and  the  farther  flowing  in  of 
money  is  flopped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe,  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain, 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  muft  not  the  contra. 
ry  eflFefl  follow  ?  Muft  not  all  labour  and  coratnodities 
rife  to  fuch  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring 
nations  could  aflford  to  buy  from  us  ;  while  their  com* 
jnodities,  on  the  other  hand  became  fo  comparatively 
cheap,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws  which  coiild  be  fortn- 
cd,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow 
out ;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and  lofe  that 
great  fuperiority  of  riches,  vvhich  had  laid  us  utider  ftich 
difadvantages  ?  • 

-  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  caufes,  whicfi  would 
correft  thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  hap^ 
pen  miraculoufly,  muft  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  and  muft  for  ever,  in  aH 
neighbouring  nations,  preferve  money  nearly  propori 
tionable  to  the  art  and  induftry  of  each  nation.  AU 
water,  wherever  it  commuicates,  remains  always  at 
a  level.  Afk  naturalifts  the  reafon  ;  they  tell  you,  that, 
were  it  to  be  raifed  in  any  one  place,  the  fuperior  gra, 
vity  of  that  part  not  being  baianced  muft  deprefs  it,  till 
it  meet  a  counterpoife  ;  and  that  the  fame  caufe,  which 
redreffes  the  inequality  when  it  happens,  muft  for  ever 
prevent  it,  without  fonie  violent  external  operation*. 

Can 
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^  Qan  ,ome  imjigiae,  that  it  had  ever  beea  poffible,  by  ^uy 
lawsi  or  even  by  any  firt  or  indu'ftiy,  tohwe  kept  aU 
the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  gaUeooas  brought  fron^ 
the  Indies  ? ,  Oi^f  that  all  commodities  could  be  fo^d  m 
France  for  a  tenth  of  ;the  price,  whifih  tbfiy  would  yield 
cm  the  .other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,,  without  finding  tlieir 
way  thither,  an4  draining  from  tliat  iinojenfe  trcafure  ?. 
What  other  reafon,  indeed,  is  there,  why  aUnaiions»a,t, 
prefenti  gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  .and  Portugieil ; 
but  beca\ife  it  is  impoffible  to  heap  pp  money;,  .mprq^ 
than   any   fluid,  beyond   its  proper  leyeK^  The  f9v^. 
ceigns  of  thefe  countries  have  fliown,  that  they  wapted^ 
.not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver.to  them:, 
fe}ves,  had  it' been  in  any  degree  practicable. 
.   But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  ^bpve  the 
level  of  the  furrounding  elemenj,  if  the  former  has  no 
communication  with  the  latter";,  fo   In   money,  if  the 
communication  be  cut  off,  by  any  m^teri^l  or  phyfical 
impediment  (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffectual),  \ there 
may,    in  fuch  -a  cafe,  be  a  very  great  inequality  of 
money.     Thus  the  immenfe  diftance  of  China,-  togc-  • 
ther  with  the  monopolies  of  our  India  companies-,  oh,-, 
ftrucling  the  communication,  preferve  in  Europe  the  gold 
|tnd  filver,  efpecially  the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty 
than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdorp^     But,  notwith-. 
ftanding  this  great  obftr^ftioix,  the  force  of  thp  caufcs 
^bove  mentioned  is  ftill  evident.     Tbelkill  and  ingenuir 
ty  of  Europe  in  general  furpaffes,  perhaps  that  of  Ghiqa, 
ifrith  regard  to  manual  arts  and  ipa^ufaclures  :  y^t  are 
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ipvhich  checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  evet7  particular  nation 
to  which  the  kingdom  trades.  When  we  tihpoft  more  goods  than 
we  export,  the  exchange  turns  againfi  us,  and  thi^  becomes  a  new 
encouragement  to  export ;  as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and 
infurance  of  the  money  which  becomes  due  would  amount  to.  F(v 
4ihe  exchange  can  never  rife  l^ut  a  little  higher  than  that  fuiu. 
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We  fi^Ver  able  to  trade  thither  wldiout  pt»  dKadvaMag^ 
And  were  it  not  for  the  coiitihual  recruits  whi^  we  i^ 
e^ite  from  America^  motiey  Would iooo  fink  ii|  Bwt-pe* 
and  rife  hi  Cbma;  till  it  came  neirly  to^  letel  in  both 
places^  Nor  can  any  reafonable  Hian  ddubt,  but  thkl 
induftrtoaa  nation^  were  they  as  near  us  as  Fobntd  w 
Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  Ol  our  i^cii^ 
and  draw  to  tbemfel  vea  a  lai-ger  ihare  of  the  Weft  iMian 
treafures.  We  need  not  Ijave  recourle  to  a^  phyfi^al 
attra£ttoh,  in  order  to  explain  the  neceffity  l)f  this  i^rii^ 
tion.  There  is  a  moral  attraftion  arifing  from  the  in^ 
terefts  and  paffions  of  men,  which  ifi  full  as  potent  and 
infaUible. 

How  is  the  balance,  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themfelves,  but  by  the  force  of  dwa 
principle,  which  makes  it  impofliHe  for  mcMaey  to  1(^ 
its  level,  and  either  to  rife  or  fink  beyotid  the  ptfopor- 
tion  of  the-  labour  and  commodities  which  are  in  eadd 
{Province?  Did  not  long  experience  make  pec^le  eiaf)r 
on  this  head,  what  a  fond  of  gloomy  refledions  xxtight 
calculations  afford  to  a  melancholy  Yorkihireman^  whiltt 
he  computed  aiid  magnified  the  iums  drawn  to  London 
by  taxes,  abfentees,  commodities,  and  found  on  com* 
parifon  the  oppofite  articles  fo  much  inferior  ?  And  no 
doubt,  had  the  Heptarchy  fubfifted  in  England,  the  legif- 
lature  of  each  Hate  had  been  continually  atarmed  1^ 
the 'fear  of  a  wrong  balance;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  muttt^  hatred  of  thefe  ftates  would  have  been  ex«* 
tremely  violent  on  account  of  their  ctefe  nteighbourhoodv 
Aey  would  have  loaded  and  oppreffed  all  commerce,  by 
a  jealous  and  fuperfluous  caution.  Since  the  Union  has 
removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and  England, 
which  of  thefe  nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free 
commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any 
increafe  of  riches,  can  it  reafonably  be  accounted  for  by 

any 


co^tUiig^dUt  tli0r  |TK;^ftfB;of4ts.art^4nduftfy  ?  It  was 
iP'temftl^  iE({^di6trfite  hi  £figlalid^  before  the  Unton^ 
Aft  Atra^'leM^n  inm:l/AM}&  du  Bos  ^^  that  Sodtlatid  would 
Ibmi  dralirihem  of  tlorif  treafurd^  Were  an  d|)en  tmdft 
aJtowfcdJ;  ,$Mibh  -the  fddwf  fid©  iht  Tweed  a  coatrary 
lf)pt^dai^sAcHi  ^ifttilfidi.  With  what  jaitice  in  bcAh^ 
tdde  Itaafliai^ti*    / 

'-  What  hlippem  si^  ihiall  pbttiom  of  faaaktAd^  ntuft 
take  fdaoe  in  g^atotv.  The  proi^iiices  df  the  Rokmrtt 
toipire,  do  dcKibiv  kepi  their  balatioe  with  each  othei^i 
and  \inth  Italyv  independent  of  the  le^ilatttre  ;  ^smuch 
tothrief^cral  iJointiefi  of  Great  Britain^  or  the-  feveral 
parifhes  of  each  county.  And  any  man  whotraVda 
over  Europe  at  this  iky>»  may^ilee,  by  tht  prices  of  com* 
fiiddities^  that  ittoney,  ia  ipite  oftheabfurd^jeatoafy  of 
}#ifac«s  tt«d  ftated,  hte  brought  itfelf  nearly  to  a  Ievel» 
and  th*t  the  differettce  between  oae  kingdom  and  amJtbcr 
is  not  greater  in  this  refpeft,  than  it  is  often  between 
different  proviilces  of  the  faime  kingdom.  Men  natural- 
ly fbck'to  capital  citiefi,  fea.portJs,.aftd  navlgaUeriverp* 
There  we  find  more  mttL^  tnore  induftry,  more  com^ 
m6dit4ess  and  doaffbquently  more  money;  but  ftUl  the 
latter  difference  holds.  pr(^x)rtkm  with  the  former,  ani 
the  lefel  is  prefervfcd  f. 

.  Our  jeak)ufy  and  our  haicred  of  ftiance  Are  without 
boutlds :  and  the  former  fetitiment,  at  Icaft,  muft  be  ao* 
knowledged  reafonable  and  well  grounded.  Thcfe  paf- 
iions  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers  and  oMlruc* 
tions  upon  commcrcci  where  wse  are  aocufedof  being 
commonly  the  aggreflorB.  But  what  have  we. gained 
by  the  bargain  ?  We  loft  the  French  market  for  our 
woollen  tnaoufsiauncs,'  and  transferred  the  commerce  of 
wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worfc  liquor 

at 
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at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  Engliihmed.  ^v^ 
would  not  think  their  country  ahfolutely  ruined,  were 
French  wines  fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  fuch  a-i 
bundance  as  to  fupplant,  in  fome  meafure,  all  ale  an4 
home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we  lay  aiide  preju- 
dice, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous*  £ach 
new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  fup* 
ply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requifue  for^  the 
French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  Englilh  acre^  fown.  in, 
wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  we  ftiould  thereby  get  command  of  the  betn 
ter  comqiodity. 

There  are  many  edi£b  of  the  French  king,  probibk^r 
ing  the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  thofe 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up  :  So  fenfible 
are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  fuperior  value  of  con^ 
above  every  other  produCl. 

Marefchal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reafon^ 
of  the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  winea 
of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  fouthem  provinces, 
that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy*  He 
entertained  no  doubt  but  thefe  latter  provinces  could 
preferve  their  balance,  notwithftanding  the  open  com- 
merce which  he  recommends.  And  it  is  evident,  that 
a  few  leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make 
no  difference  ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  muft  operate  alike  on 
the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  poffible 
to  fink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raifc,  money  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  cafes, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  refolve  into  our  ge- 
neral theory,  and  to  brings  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  fcarcely  know  any  method  of  finking  money  below 

it, 
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its  level,  butthofe  inftitutions  of  banks,  fiinds,  and  pa^ 
pier  credit,  which  are  fo  much  pra£^ifed  in  this  kingdom. 
Thefe  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it 
throughout  the  whole  ftate,  make  it  fapply  the  place  of 
gold  and  filver,  raife  proportionably  the  price  of  laboujr- 
and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banilh  a 
gfeat  part  of  thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  for- 
ther  increafe.  What  can  be  more  ihort-fighted  than 
onr  reafonings  on  thia  head  ?  We  fancy,  becaufe  an  in- 
dividual  would  be  much  richer,  were  his  ftock  of  money 
doubled,  that  the  fame  good  effed  would  follow  were 
the  money  of  every  one  increafed ;  not  confidering  that 
this  would  raife  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity 
and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  fame  condition  as 
before.  It  is  only  in  our  public  negociations  and  tran* 
fa£tions  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  fiock  of  money 
16  advantageous ;  and  as  our  paper  is  there  abfolutely 
infignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means/  all  the  ill  effed» 
anfmg  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without  reap- 
ing any  of  the  advantages  *. 

Suppbfe  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper  whidi  cir- 
culate in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to  ima^ 
ginc  that  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that 
iliape),  and  fuppofe  the  real  cafh  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
18  millions  :  Here  is  a  fiate  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  able  to  hold  a  ftock  of  30  millions,  I  fay, 
if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  muft  of  neceffity  have  acquired 
it  in  gold  and  filver,  bad  we  not  obftrufted  the  entrance 
of  thefe  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper.  Whence 

would 
*  We  obierved  in  Eflay  III.  that  money,  when  increafing,  gives 
(encouragement  to  snduflrj,  during  the  interyal  between  the  in- 
creafe  of  money  and  nfe  of  the  prices.  A  good  e£Fe£l  of  this  na* 
ture  may  follow  too  from  paper-credit  ^  but  it  is  dangerous  to  pre- 
cipitate matters,  at  the  riik  of  lofing  all  by  the  failing  of  that  cre- 
dit; as  muft  happen  upon  any  violent  (hock  in  public  affiEurs. 
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wouJd  it  have  acquired  >  that  fum  ?  From  aU  ^l^^l^iij^ 
doms  of  the  world.  But  why  ?  Becaufe,  if  ypu  reipave 
thefe  zz  millions,  money  in  this  ftale  is  below. ite  lei^el, 
compared  with  our  neighbours  ;  aad  we  mufl  im2ii|3(3ji«i 
atelydraw  from  all  of  them,  tillwe.be  full  and  fatur^e^ 
fo  to  fpeak,,and  can.hold  no  more«  .  By  our  prefent  po« 
litics  we  are.  as  careful  to  ftufF  die  nation  with  this  finf 
commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer-notes,  as  if  we 
lyere  afraid  of  being  overburthened  with  the  precious 
metals. .  .        . 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bul- 
lion in  France,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  want 
of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks :  Merchants 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us  ;  Ufury  or  lend, 
ing  on  intereft  is  not  diredly  permitted;  ib  that  many 
have  large  fums  in  their  coffers :  Grreat  quantities  of 
plate  are  ufed  in  private  houfes  ;  and  all  the  churches 
are  full  of  it.  By  this  means  provifions  and  labour  dill 
remain  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not 
half  fb  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  advantages  of  this 
fituation,  in  point  of  trade  as  well  as  in  great  public  e- 
mergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be  disputed. 

The  fame  falhu)n  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa^ 
which  ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland^  of  ufing 
fervices  of  China-ware  inftead  of  plate ;  but  the  fenate, 
forefeeing  the  confequence,  prohibited .  the  ufe  of  that 
brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  while  the 
ufe  of  filver-plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  I  fuppofe,  io  ' 
their  late  diftreffes,  they  felt  tlie  good  effed  of  this  ordi. 
nance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  fome- 
what  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colo^ 
nies,  they  had  gold  and  filver  fufficient  for  their  circula- 
tion.   Since  the  introdudtion  of  that  commodity,  the 

lead 
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leafi:  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total  banifii. 
ilieiit'  of  the  precious  metds.  And  after  the  abolituxi  of 
paLptty  can  it  be  doubted  bot  rponcy  will  return,  whiie 
theie  colonies  poflefs  marnufaftured  and  commodities,  <&e 
only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  a»d  for  whote  lake  a- 
lone  all  men  <)efire  iDOiley  ? 

•  What  prty  Lycurgurf  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  haniih  gold  and  filver  from  Sparta! 
It  would  have  ferved  his  pwrpofe  better  than  the  Itimps 
of  iron  he  made  ufe  of  as  money  ;  and  would  aSfo  have 
prevenled  more  efFeftually  all  commerce  with  flxaogers, 
aSlJeing  of  fo  nHichlefs  real  and  intrinfic  value. 
-  it  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that,  as  all  tbefe  quefti- 
ons  of  trade  »nd  nwney  are  extremtly  compJicatedi 
there  are  certain  lights  in  which  this  fubjeftmay  be 
placed,  fo  a&  to  reprefent  the  advantages  of  paper-credSc 
and  banks  to  be  fuperior  to  their  diladvantages.  That 
they  banifli  fpecie  and  bullion  from  a  ftate  is  undoubted^ 
ly  true  ;  and  whoever  lofxks  no  farther  than  this  circura* 
fiance  dqpswell  to  condemn  them;  but  fpecie  and  bul* 
fion  are  not  of  fo  great  confequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
comperifation,  and  even  an  overbalance,  from  the  in. 
creafe  of  induftry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  promoted 
by  the  right  ufe  of  paper-money.  It  is  well  known  of 
what  advalHage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be  able  todifcount 
his  bills  upon  occafion  ;  and  every  thing  that  fecilitates 
this  fpecies  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the  general  com* 
iHercc  of  a  ftate,  Btit  private  bankers  are  enabled  to  give 
fucii  credTit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from  the  depofiting 
of  money  in  their  ihops ;  and  the  bmk  of  England  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  liberty  it  has  to  iffue  its 
notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  invention  of  this 
kind,  which  was  fallen  upon  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks 
ofEdinbuiigfa ;  and  which,  as  it  is  of  the  moft  ingenious 

ideas 
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ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce,  has  alfo  been 
thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a 
Bank-credit ;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A  man  goes  to  the 
bank,  and  finds  furety  to  the  amount,  we  fhall  fuppofe, 
of  a  thoufand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of  it, 
he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleafefi, 
and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  intereft  for  it  while  it  is  in 
his  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleafes,  repay  any  fam^ 
fo  fmall  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  intereft  is  difcounted 
^m  the  very  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages 
refulting  fi:om  this  contrivance  are  manifold.  As  a  man 
may  find  furety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  fubftance, 
and  his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  mer- 
chant does  herehiy  in  a  planner  coin  his  houfes,  his 
houfe-hold-furniture,  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe,  the 
foreign  debts  due  to  him,  his  fliips  at  fea  ;  and  can,  up- 
on occafion,  employ  them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they 
were  the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a  man  bor- 
row a  thoufand  pounds  from  a  private  hand,  befides  that 
it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  required,  he  pays  in* 
tereft  for  it,  whether  he  be  ufing  it  or  not  :  His  bank* 
credit  cofts  him  nothing  except  during  the  very  moment 
in  "which  it  is  of  fervice  to  him:  And  this  circum- 
ftance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  mo*- 
ney  at  much  lower  intereft.  Merchants,  likewife,  from 
this  invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  fupporti;ig  each 
other's  credit,  which  is  a  confiderable  fecurity  againft 
bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  ex- 
haufted,  goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the 
fame  condition,  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  re* 
places  at  his  convenience. 

After  this  praftice  had  taken  place  during  forae  years 

at  Edinburgh,  feveral  companies  of  merchants  at  »Glafi- 

gow  carried  the  matter  farther*    They  affociated  themr 

I  felves 


febrb&bito  different  banks^  and  iffued  ntstes  fo  low  as  ten 
^fldiHBgsv  which  they  u£ed  in  all  paymesats  for  goods, 
^Sttaou&Ekares^  tradefmen's  labour  of  all  kinds ;  and  thefe 
90te3»  from  the  eftablilhed  credit  of  the  companies,  paf- 
fed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the  country. 
By  tb}s  means  a  ftock  of  five  thoufand  pounds  was  able 
to  perform  the  fame  operations  as  if  it  were  fix  or 
fcven ;  and  merchtots  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in  all  their 
tranfa£tions.  But  whatever  other  advantages  refult  from 
thefe  inventions,  it  niuft  fi;ill  be  allowed  that,  befides 
giving  too  great  facility  to  credit,  which  is  dangerous, 
they  baniih  the  precious  metals ;  and  nothing  can  be  a 
.mpre  evidentproof  of  it,  than  a  comparifon  of  the  paft 
and  prefent  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  particular.  It 
was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  Union* 
that  there  was  near  a  million  of  fpecie  in  that  country ; 
But  notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  riches,  com* 
merce  and  manufadlures  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought  that, 
even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain  made  by 
England,  the  current  fpecie  will  not  now  amount  to  a 
third  of  that  fum. 

But  as  our  proje6is  of  paper-credit  are  almoft  the  on* 
ly  expedient  by  wliich  we  can  fink  money  below  its  le- 
vel ;  fo,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  by  which 
we  can  raife  money  above  .  it,  is  a  praftice  which  we 
ihould  all  exclaim  againft  as  defl:ru£i:ive,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  large  fums  into  a  public  treafure,  locking 
them  up,  and  abfolutely  preventing  their  circulation. 
The  fluid,  not  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  e*- 
lement,  may,  by  fuch  an  artifice,  be  raifed  to  what 
height  we  pleafe*  To  prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to 
.our  firfl:  fuppofition,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part 
of  our  cafh ;  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate  confer 

quenco 


quence  of  fuch  am  event  would  be  die.attrs&ioa  df  an 
equal  fum  from  aU  the  neighbouripg  kipgAvms^....  M^ 
does  there  fiseni  to  be  any  nacdTary  tiou«4s  iet  by  4bP 
nature  of  tilings  to  this,  practice  of  hoarding.  A  ,fimJI 
city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages^  miglifc 
ingrofii  nine  tentlis  of  the  .  mooAy  in  Europe.  Th^ 
ieems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  invincible  ol^fta^ 
cle  to  that  iramenie  growth  of  riches.  A  weak  (late, 
with  an  enormous  treafure.  Will  foon  become  a  prey  to 
fome  of  its  poorer,  but  ni<ire  powerful  neighbours.  A 
great  ftate  would  d^ffipate  its  weakb  in  dangerous  ani 
ill-concerted  projefts;  and  probably  deftrpy,  with  it, 
what  is  much  more  valuable,  the  induRry,  morals,  find 
numbers  of  its  people.  The  fluid,  in  th|s  cafe,  raifed 
to  too  great  a  height^  burfts  and  defirqys  the  veffel  that 
contains  it;  and  mixing  itfelfwith  the  furrounding  ele* 
ment,  loon  falls  to  its  proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple,^ that  though  all  hiflorians  agree  in  relating  uni. 
£prmly  fo  recent  an  even;t,  as  the  immenfe  treafure  a^* 
maffedby  Harry  VIL  (which  .  they  make  amount  t0 
2,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  rcje6t  their  concurring 
teftimony,  than  admit  of  a  fafl  which  agrees  fo  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable^  that 
this  fum  might  be  three-fourths  of  all  the  moneyin  Eng. 
land.  But  where  ^s  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  fuch 
a  fum  might  be  amaffed  in  twenty  years,  by  a  cun- 
ning, rapacious,  frugal,  and  almoft  ahfolute  rocmarch? 
Kor  is  it  probable,  that  the  diminution  of  circulating 
money  was  ever  fenfibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did 
them  any  prejudice.  The  (iflking  of  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  would  immediately  replace  it,  by  giving 
England  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  kingdoms* 

Z  '  Have 
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HaVe  we  not  an  inllance,  in  the  fniall  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  be- 
tvreen  the  Median  and  Peloponttefian  wars,  amaffed  a 
film  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII  ?  For  all 
the  Greek  hiftofians  ♦  and  orators  t  agree,  that  the  A. 
thenians  collefted  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000  ta- 
lents, which  they  afterwards  diflipated  to  their  own  ruin, 
in  rafli  and  imprudent  enterprifes.  But  when  this  mo- 
ney was  fet  a  running,  anJ  began  to  communicate  with 
the  Jbrrounding  fluid ;  what  was  the  confequence  ?  Did 
It  remain  in  the  ftate  ?  No.  For  we  find,,  by  the  memo- 
rable cenfus  mentioned  by  Demofthenes  t  and  Polybi- 
tis  §,  that  in  about  fifty  yeafs  afterwards,  the  whole  va- 
lue 6f  the  republic,  comprehending  lands,  hdufes,  com- 
modities, flaves,  and  money,  was  lefs  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious,  high-fpirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treafury,  with  a  view  to  con- 
quefts,  a  fum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizens,  by  a  fingle  vote,  to  diftribute  ampng  them- 
felves,  and  which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the 
riches  of  every  individual!  For  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid, 
by  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no.  greater  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of 
-the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Pcrfeus,than  in  England  during  that  of 
Harry  VII. :  Yet  thefe  two  monarchs  in  thirty  years  || 
-collefted  from  tlie  fniall  kingdom  of  Macedon,  a  larger 
treafure   than  that  of  the  Englilh   monarch.      Paulus 

Vol.  I.*  U  iEmi. 

*  Tliujcydiiles,  lib.  ii.  and  DioJ.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
t  Vid.  ^fchinis  ct  Demofthenis  Epifl. 

t  II«^  Xvf*fto^ix;.  §  Lib.  ii.  cap.  62. 

II  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xiv,  cap.  40. 
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Emilias  brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000  pounds  fter- 
ling  *  :  Pliny  fays  2,400,000  f.  And  that  was  but  a 
part  of  the  Macedonian  treafure.  The  reft  was  diflipa* 
ted  by  the  refiftance  and  flight  of  Perfeus  %. 

We  may  learn  from  St^nian,  that  the  canton  qf  Berne 
had  360,000  pounds  lent  at  intereft,  and  had  above  fix 
times  as  much  in  th(;ir  treafury.  Here  then  is  a  fum 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  fterling,  which  is  at  leaft 
quadruple  what  Ihould  naturally  circulate  in  fuch  a  pet* 
ty  ftate ;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  obferves  ^ny  want  oJF 
money  more  than  could  be  fuppofed  in  a  country  of  that 
extent,  foil,  and  fituation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
fcarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  Franccj 
or  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  time  fo 
opulent,  though  that  canton  has  vaftly  increafed  its  trea- 
fure fincc  1714,  the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his  judi- 
cious account  of  Switzerland  ||. 

'  The  account  given  by  Appian  §  of  the  treafure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  fo  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it ; 
and  fo  much  the  lefs,  becaufe  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
otlier  fucceffors  of  Alexander  were  alfo  frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treafures  not  much  inferior.  For  this 
faving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  muft  necef- 
farily  have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The  fum  he 
mentions  is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666  pounds  13 
fliillings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr.   Arbuthnot^s 

com. 

*  Vel.  Paterc.  lib,  i.  cap.  9, 
t  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3.     .  J   Titi  Livii,  Ibid. 

II  The  poverty  which  Stanian  fpeaks  of»  is  only  to  be  feen  in  ^he 
mod  mountainous  cantons,  -where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring 
money.     And  even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the 
dtocefe  of  Salliburgh  on  the  one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the  other. 
§  Proem* 


cdtiiputatioti.  And  yet  Appian  fay^,  that  he  extrafted 
his  account  from  the  public  records ;  and  he  was  him« 
felf  a  native  of  Alexandria. 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars,  obftriiftions 
and  impolls,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more 
than  England,  have  put  upon  trade  ;  from  an  exorbitant  - 
defire  of  amaffing  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  be- 
yond its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an  ill-ground- 
ed apprehenfvon  of  lofmg  their  fpecie,  which  never  will 
'  link  below  it.  Could  any  thing  fcatter  our  riches,  it  would 
be  fuch  impolitic  contrivances. '  But  this  general,  ill 
effect,  however,  refults  from  them,  that  they  deprive 
neighbouring  nations '  of  that  free  communication  and* 
exchange  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended, 
by  giving  them  foils,  climates,  and  gcniufes,  fo  different 
from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nifliing  money,  the  ufing  of  paper-credit ;  they  rejeft  the 
only  method  of  amaffmg  it,  the  pradice  ot  hoarding ;  and 
they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances  which  ferve  to  no 
purpofe  but  to  check  induftry,  and  rob  ourfelves  and  our 
neighbours  of  the  common  i)enefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  ufelefs,  but  thofe  on- 
ly whicl^  are  founded  on  the  jealoufy  above-mentioned. 
A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufaftures, 
and  thereby  ijiultiplies  our  people  and  induftry.  A  tax 
on  brandy  increafes  the  fale  of  rum,  and  fupports  our 
fouthern  colonies.  And  as  it  is  neceffary  that  impofta 
ihould  be  levied  for  the  fupport  ot  government,  it  may 
be  thought  more  convenient  to  lay  them  on  foreign  com- 
modities, which  can  eafily  be  intercepted  at  the  port,  and 
fubjefted  to  the  impoft.  We  ought,  however,  always  to 
U  2  rexneni- 
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remember  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Swift^  That,  in  the  arith^ 
metic  of  the  ouftoms,  two  and  two  make  not  kmr,  but 
often  make  only  one.  It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  but 
if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a  third,  they 
would  yield  much  more  to  the  goverhraent  than  at  pre- 
fcflt :  Our  people  might  thereby  afford  to  drink  commoB. 
ly  a  better  and  more  wholefome  liquor  ;  and  no  preju- 
dice would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  which  we 
arc  fo  jealous.  The  manufadlure  of  ale  beyond  the  a- 
griculture  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  gives  employment 
to  few  hands.  The  tranfport  of  wine  and  com  would 
not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  inftances,  you  will  fay,  of 
flates  and  kingdoms  which  were  formerly  rich  and  opu- 
lent, and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the  mo- 
ney left  them^  with  which  they  formerly  abounded  i  I 
anfwer.  If  they  lofe  their  trade,  induftry,  and  people, 
they  cannot  expcft  to  keep  tjieir  gold  and  filver  :  for 
thefe  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former 
advantages.  When  Lilbon  and  Amfterdam  got  the  Eaft 
India  trade  from  Venice  and  Gfenoa,  they  alio  got  the 
profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it.  Where  the  feat 
of  government  is  transferred,  where  expenfive  armies  are 
maintained  at  a  diftance,  where  great  funds  are  poffefled 
by  foreigners ;  there  naturally  follows  from  thefe  caufcg 
a  diminution  of  the  fpecie.  But  thefe,  we  may  obferve^- 
are  violent  and  forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  mo- 
ney, and  are  in  time  commonly  attended  with  the  tranf- 
port of  people  and  induftry :  But  where  thefe  remain^ 
and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the  money  always  finds^ 
its  way  back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  which  we 
have  no  notion  or  fufpicion.  What  imraenfe  treafures 
have  been  fpent,  by  fo  many  nations,  in  Flanders,  fince 
the  revolution,  in  the  courfe  of  three  long  wars  ?  More 
I  money 
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money  perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  prefent  in 
Europe :  But  what  has  now  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the 
narrow  conipafs  of  the  Auftrian  provinces  ?  No,  furely : 
It  is  moll  of  it  returned  to  the  feveral  countries  whence 
it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art  and  induftry,  by  which 
at  firft  it  was  acquired.  For  above  a  thoufand  years, 
the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome,  by  an 
open  and  fenfible  current ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by 
many  fecret  and  infenfible  canals  ;  And  the  want  of  in. 
duftry  and  commerce  renders  at  prefent  tte  papal  domi^ 
nions  the  poorefl  territory  in  all  Italy. 

In  fliort,  a  government  has  great  reafon  to  preferve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufadlures.  Its  money, 
it  may  fafely  truft  to  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  with- 
out fear  or  jealoufy.  Or  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this 
latter  circumftance,  it  ought  only  to  be  fo  far  as  it  affe£U 
the  former. 


E  S  S  A  Y    VL 

Of  the  Jealoufy  of  Trade, 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecles  of  ilU 
founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent- among 
commercial  nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention 
another,  which  fecms  equally  groundlefs.  Nothing  is 
more  ufual  among  ftates  which  have  made  fome  advan, 
ces  in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  progrefs  of  their 
neighbours  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  to  confider  all  trading 
ftates  as  their  rivals,  and  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  impoifible 

U  3  *  for 
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for  any  of  thetti  to  flourifti,  but  at  their  expencc*     In 

oppofition  to  t^iis  narrow  an^l  tnaltgnaht  opinion,  1  wiU 

venture  to  affert,  that  the  increafe  of  riches  and  cani«. 

jnerce  in  any  one  nation,   inftead  of  hurting,  coramonly 

■  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neighbours ; 

i   and  that  a  ftate  can  Scarcely  carry  its  trade  and  indufiry 

\  very  far,  where  all  the  furrounding  ft atcs  are  buried. in 

ignorance,  floth,  and  barbarifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domeftid-  i"fidiiflry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greateft  profpcrlty  of  their  nei^ 
bours ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commence  is  undoulttedly 
the  uioft  important  in  any  extenfive  kingdom,  we  are  fo 
far  removed  from  all  reafon  ofjealdufy.  But  I  go  far- 
ther, and  obferve,  that  where  an  open  communication  is 
preferved  among  nations,  it  is  impoffibJc  but  the  domet 
tic  induftry  of  every  one  muft  receive  an  increafe  from 
the  improvements  of  the  others.  Compare  the  fitu* 
ation  of  Great  Britain  at  prefent  with  what  it  was  two 
centuries  ago.  All  the  ^rts  both  of  agriculture  and  mi. 
nufadlures  were  then  extremely  rude  and  imperfed;- 
Every  improvement,  which  we  have  fince  made,  has  ari^r 
fen  from  our  imitation  of  foreigners ;  and  we  ou^t  fo 
far  to  ePicem  it  happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  ad- 
vances  in  arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this  intercourfe  is 
ftill  upheld  to  our  great  advantage :  notwithftanding  the 
advanced  flate  of  our  manufaftures,  we  daily  adopt,  in 
every  art,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  our  neigh- 
bours. •  The  commodity  is  firft  imported  from  abroad, 
to  our  great  difcontent,  while  we  imagine  that  it  drains 
us  of  our  money  ;  Aften^ards,  the  ait  itfelf  h  gradually 
imported,  to  our  vifible  advantage ;  yet  we  continue  ftill 
to  repine,  that  bur  neighbours  ftiould  poflefs  any  art,  in^ 
duflry,  and  invention  ;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not  firft 
inftruded  us,  we  ibotild  have  been  at  prefent  barbarianf  « 

and 
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•  and  did  they  not  ftill  continue  their  inftruAions,  the  arts 
muft  fall  into  a  fiate  of  languor,  and  lofe  that  emulation 
and  novelty  which  contribute  fo  much  to  their  advance- 
ment. 

The  increafe  of  domeftic  induftry  lays  the  foundation 
of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  com- 
modities are  raifed  and  perfe6led  for  the  home-market, 
there  will  always  be  found  fome  which  can  be  exported 
with  advantage.  But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or 
cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them ;  becaufe  they  will 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  refpeft^ 
fiates  are  in  the  fame  condition  as  individuals.  A  fmgle 
man  can  fcarcely  be  induftrious,  where  all  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens are  idle.  The  riches  of  the  feveral  members  of  a 
community  contribute  to  increafe  my  riches,  whatever 
profeffion  I  may  follow.  They  confume  the  produce  of 
my  induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  re- 
turn. 

Nor  needs  any  ftate  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  their 
neighboiu-s  will  improve  to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
manufaSure,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them.  NaturQ, 
by  giving  a  diverfity, of  geniufes,  climates,  and  foils,  to 
different  nations,  has  fecured  their  mutual  intercourfe 
and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  induilrioua 
and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increafe  in  any 
flate,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  induftrioutf 
neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having  become  opulent 
and  ikilful,  defire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmoft 
perfeiStton ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to 
give  in  exchange,  they  make  large  importations  from 
every  foreign  country.  The  induftry  of  the  nations, 
from  whom  they  import,  receives  encouragement :  Their 
own  is  alfo  increafed,  by  the  fale  of  the  commodities 
which  they  give  in  exchange. 

V  4  But 
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But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity,  fuch 
as  the  woollen  manufafture  is  in  England  ?  Muft  not  the 
interfermg  of  our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture  be  a 
lofs  to  us  ?  I  anfvver,  that  when  any  commodity  is  deno- 
minated the  ftaple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  fuppofed  that  this 
kingdom  has  fome  peculiar  and  natural  advantages  for 
raifmg  the  commodity  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  ad-^ 
vantages,  they  lofe  fuch  a  manufacture,  they  ought  to 
blame  their  own  idlenefs,  or  bad  government,  not  the 
induflry  of  their  neighbours.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  confi, 
-  dcred,  that  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  the  confumption  of  every  particular 
fpccies  of  commodity  is  alfo  increafed ;  and  though  fo- 
reign manufactures  interfere  with  them  in  the  market, 
the  demand  for  their  produCt  may  ftill  continue,  or  even 
increafe ;  and  fliould  it  diminifh,  ought  the  confequence 
to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal  ?  If  the  fpirit  of  induftry  be  pre- 
ferved,  it  may  eafily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to 
another ;  and  the  manufactures  of  wool,  for  inftance,  be 
employed  in  linen,  filk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodities, 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand.  We  need  not 
apprehend,  that  all  the  objeds  of  induftry  will  be  ex- 
haufl:ed,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain  on 
an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  will  be  in 
danger  of  wanting  employment.  The  emulation  among 
rival  nations  ferves  rather  to  keep  induftry  alive  in  all 
of  them  ;  and  any  people  is  happier  who  poffefs  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  fmgle  great 
manufacture, .  in  which  they  are  all  employed.  Their 
fituation  is  lefs  precarious  ;  and  they  will  feel  lefs  fenfi- 
bly  thofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which  every 
particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be  expofed. 

The  only  commercial  flate  that  ought  to  dread  the  im*- 
provemients  and  induftry  of  their  neighbours,  is  fuch  a 

one 


otierns  ^  Dirtchi  who^  cnjoying.no  extent  of  land,  nor 
poffeffmg:  Btijr  number  0f native  commodities,  flourilh  on- 
ly  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  fedors,  and  carriers, 
eS'fAh&is^     Such  a  peofde  may  naturally  apprehend,  that 
as  foon  as  the-  'neighbouring  ftates  come  to  know  and 
purfue  their  intereft,  they  will  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  Twinagement  of  their  affairs,  and  deprive  their  brok- 
ers df  that  profit  which  they  fonnerly  reaped  from  it. 
But  though  tiiia  confequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded, 
it  is  vep^  long  beficre  it  takes  pl^ce ;  and  by  art  and  in- 
duftry  it  may  be  warded  off  for  many  generations,  if 
not  wholly  eluded.    'The  advantage  of  fuperior  ftogji^ 
and  cprrefpondence.  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  eafily  over- 
^me;  and  as  all  the  troafaakms  increafe  by  the  in- 
creafeot  induftry  in  thfe  neighbouring -ftates,  ev«a  a  peo- 
ple  ^bofe  commerce  ftands  on  this  precarious  bafis* 
may  at  firft  feap  a  confiderable  profit  from  the  flourifti- 
ing  condition  of  their  neighbours.     The  Dutch,  having 
tttortgaged  all  their  revenues,  make  not  fuch  a  figure  in 
political  tranfaftions  as  formerly ;  but  their  commerce  is 
furely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  reckoned  among  the  great  powers 
of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
fuccefs,  we  Ihould  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations 
to  the  fame  flate  of  floth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
Morocco  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary :  But  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  They  could  fend  us  no  commodities  :• 
They  could  take  none  from  us:  Our  dbmeftic  com« 
merce  itfelf  would  languifli  for  want  of  emulation,  ex^ 
ample,  and  inftruftion ;  and  we  ourlelves  fliould  foon 
fall  into  the  fame  abjeft  condition  to  which  we  had  rC'. 
duced  them.  I  fhall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge, 
that,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  Britiih  fubjeft,  I  pray 

for 
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for  the  flouriihing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  France  itfelf.  I  am  at  leaft  certain,  that  Great 
Britain,  and  all  thofe  nations,  would  flourifii  more,  did 
their  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt  fuch  enlarged  and 
benevolent  fentiments  towards  each  other. 


ESSAY    VII. 

Of  the  Balance  of  Power. 


IT  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,'  or  whe- 
ther the  phrafe  only  has  been  invented  in  thefe  latter 
ages.  It  is  certain  that  Xenophon  *,  in  his  inftitution  of 
Cyrus,  reprefents  the  combination  of  the  Afiatic  powers 
to  have  arifen  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  increafing  force  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfians ;  and  though  that  elegant  com- 
poiition  Ihould  be  fuppofed  altogether  a  ro  ance,  this 
fentiment,  afcribed  by  the  author  to  the  eaftern  prmces, 
is  at  leaft  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  ancient 
times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  exprefsly 
pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  hiftorians.  Thu- 
cydides*  reprefents  the  league,  which  was  formed  againft 
Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponnefian  war,  as 
entirely  owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of 
Athens,  when  the'Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  dilputed 
for  fovereignty,  we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as 
many  other  republics)  always  threw  thcmfelves  into  the 

*  Lib.  i.         '  t  Lib,  i. 
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lighter  fcale,  and  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  balance. 
They  fupported  Thebes  againft  Sparta,  till  the  great  vie* 
tory  gained  by  Epaminondas  at  Leudra ;  after  which 
they  immediately  went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  ge- 
nerofity,  as  they  pretended,  but  in  reality  from  their 
jcaloufy  of  the  conquerors  *. 

Whoever  will  read  Demofthenes^  oration  for  the  Me- 
galopolitans,  may  fee  the  utmoft  refinements  on  this 
principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  Englifli  fpeculift.  And  upon  the  firft  rife  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian power,  this  orator  immediately  difcovered  the 
danger,  founded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at 
laft  afferabled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of 
Chaeronea. 

It  is  true,  the  Ghrecian  wars  are  regarded  by  hlfioriana 
as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and  each 
ftate  feems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing the  reft,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion.  If  we  confider,  indeed,  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  fieges  in  thofe 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  difcipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  noble  people;  we  ihall 
conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itfelf,  fuffi- 
ciently  fecurcd  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to  have  been 
guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be  requifite  in 
other  ages.  But  whether  we  afcribe  the  (hifting  of  fidca 
in  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cau- 
tious politics,  the  effefls  were  alike,  and  every  prevail- 
ing po\ver  was  fure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  againft 
it,  and  that  often  compofed  of  its  former  friends  and 
allies. 

The 
*  Zcnopb.  Hlft.  Grsec.  lib.  vi^  and  vii. 
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The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which, 
produced  the  Oftracifm  of  Athens,  and  Petalifm  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame  or  power 
overtopped  the  reft  ;  the  fame  principle,  I  fay,  naturally 
difcovered  itfelf  in  foreign  politics,  and  foon  raifed  ene* 
mies  to  the  leading  ftate,  however  inoderate  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  its  authority. 

The  Perfian  monarch  was  really  in  his  force  a  petty 
prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and  therefore 
it  behoved  him, from  views  of  fafety  more  than  from  emu- 
lation,  to  intereft  himfelf  in  tlieif  quarrels,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  weaker  fide  in  ^very  contcft.  This  was  the  ad- 
vice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tiffaphemes  *,  and  it  pro» 
longed,  near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Perfian  empire ; 
till  the  negleft  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  afpiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty 
and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
there  are  few  inftances  in  the  hiftoryof  mankind. 

The  fucceflors  of  Alexander  Ihowed  great  jealoufy  of 
the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealoufy  founded  on  true  po» 
litics  and  prudence,  and  which  preferved  diftinti  for 
feveral  ages  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that 
famous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Anti- 
gonus  \  threatened  them  anew  with  a  univerfal  raonar- 
chy ;  but  their  combination,  and  their  viftory  at  Ipfus 
faved  them.  And  in  fubfequent  times,  we  find,  that  as 
the  eaftem  princes  confidered  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
iiians  as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom  they  had 
any  intercourfc,  they  kept  always'  a  watchful  eye  over 
tliat  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in  particular, 
fupported  firft  Aratus  and  the  Acheans,  and  then  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other  view  than  as  a  coun* 
terbalance  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.     For  this  is 

the 
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the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Egyptian  po- 
litics *. 

The  feafon,  why  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  glance  of  power,  feems .  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Roman  hiftory  more  than  the  Grecian ; 
and  as  the  tranfaftions  of  the  former  are  generally  more 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our  conclufions- 
It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any 
fuch  general  combination  or  confederacy  againft  them^ 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expefted  from  their  rapid 
conquefts  and  declared  ambition;  but  were  allowed 
peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one  after  another, 
till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  known 
world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  their  Ita- 
lic wars ;  there  was,  upon  HannibaFs  invafion  of  the  Ro- 
sian  ftate,  a  remarkable  crifis,  which  ought  to  have  cal- 
led up  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.  It  appear- 
ed afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  obferved  at  the 
time)  f  that  this  was  a  contefl;  for  univerfel  empire ;  yet 
no  prince  or  ftate  feems  to  have  been  in  the  leaft  alarm- 
ed about  the  event  or  iflue  of  the. quarrel.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  rejnained  neuter  till  he  faw  the  vidories  of  Han- 
nibal ;  and  then  moft  imprudently  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  conqueror,  upon  terms  ftill  more  imprudent. 
He  ftipulated,  that  he  was  to  affift  the  Carthaginian  ftate 
in  their  conqueft  of  Italy  :  after  which  they  engaged  to 
fend  over  forces  into  Greece,  to  affift  him  in  fubduing 
the  Grecian  commonwealths  !• 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  hiftorians  for  their  wifdom  and  found 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  affifted  the  Romans  in  their 

wars 
*  Lib.  11.  cap.  51. 
f  It  was  obferrcd  by  fome,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Agcfi- 
laus  of  Naupa6lum,  in  the  general  congrefs  of  Greece.    See  Polyb,^, 
lib.  V.  cap.  104.    ^    . 

f  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxiii,  cap.  33, 
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Wars  a^inft  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  maybe 
cftcemed  ftill  a  ftronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not 
generally  known  in  thofe  ages ;  no  ancient  author  re- 
marked the  imprudence  of  thefe  meafures,  nor  has  even 
blamed  that  abfurd  treaty  above-mentioned,  made  by 
Philip  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and  ftatefmen, 
in  all  ages,  may,  before-hand,  be  blinded  m  their  reafon- 
ings  with  regard  to  events ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  hiftorians,  afterwards,  fliould  not  form  a 
founder  judgment  of  them. 

MafBniffa,  Attains,  Prufias,  in  gratifying  their  private 
paffions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftruments  of  the  Rt>- 
man  greatnefs ;  and  never  feem  to  have  fufpefted,  that 
diey  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanced 
the  conqucfts  of  their  ally.  A  fimple  treaty  and  agree- 
ment between  Maffiniffa  and  the  Carthaginians,  fo  much 
required  by  mutual  intercft,  barred  the  Romans  from  all 
entrance  into  Africa,  and  preferved  liberty  to  mankind. 
.  The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  hiftory, 
who  feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero  king  of  Syracufe.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome,  he 
fent  affiftance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries ;  *'  Efteeming  it  requifite,'*  fays  Polybius  *, 
"  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to 
•*  preferve  the  Roman  fricndlhip,  that  Carthage  ftiould 
^  be  fafe ;  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power  fli6uld  be 
**  able,  without  contrail  or  oppofition,  to  execute  every 
♦*  purpofe  and  undertaking.  And  here  he  afted  with 
**  great  wifdom  and  prudence  :  For  that  is  never,  on 
^^  any  account,  to  be  overlooked  ;  nor  ought  fuch  a  force 
**  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapaci- 
^'^  tate  the.  neighbouring  ftates  from  defending  their  rights 

"  againft 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  83, 
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•'  againft  it.*'    Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics  point- 
cd  out  in  exprefs  terms. 

In  Ihort,  the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power 
is  founded  \o  much  on  common  fenfe  and  obvious  rea- 
foning,  that  it  is  impoffible  it  could  altogether  have  efca- 
ped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  fo 
many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  difcemment.  If  it 
was  not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  pre- 
fent,  it  had,  at  leaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and 
more  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed, 
even  at  prefent,  hpwever  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged among  fpeculative  reafoners,  it  has  not,  in  prac- 
tice, an  authority  much  more  extenfive  among  thofe  who 
^govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, eftabliflied  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  farther  conquefts, 
and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper  boundaries. 
But  when  vaffalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolilh- 
cd,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  univer- 
fal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo  many  kingdoms  and 
principalities  in  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  But 
tnc  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  founded  on  extenfive 
but  divided  dominions,  and  their  riches  derived  chiefly 
from  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  were  more  likely  to  de- 
cay, of  themfelves,  from  internal  defers,  than  to  over- 
throw all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againft  them.  In  lefs  than 
a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty  race  was 
fliattered,  their  opulence  diffipated,  their  fplendor  eclip- 
fed.  Anew  power  fucceeded,  more  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  poffeffing  all  the  advantages  of  the 
former,  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defefts,  except  a 
fliareof  that  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with  which 

the 
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fatuated.  .•    .  .' 

lu  the  general  wars  £Qamtaiiie4  agamft  this  ambitious 
power^  Great  Britain  has  ftood.ilprjmiofl;.  aad  ihe  fii]| 
maintains  Her  fiation.  Be^fide  h^r  advantages  of  riches 
and  fituatioki,  her  people  .are  aEimated  with  fuch  a  jaa* 
tional  /pirit,  and  art  lb  fully  fen&ble'of  t^ie  bleffingis  of 
.  their  government^  that  we  may  jbope  their  vigour  never 
wiH  languifli  in  fo  neceffary  and  ib  juft  a  caufe.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  paft,  their  pafllonata 
ardour  feems  rather  to  rec^uire  fome  moderation ;  and 
they  have  oftener  erred  .from  a  laudable  excefs  than 
from.a  blamable  deficiency* 

In  the  firft  place,  we  feem  to  have  b^en  more  poffefled 
.with  the  ancient  Greek,  fpirit- of  jealous  emulation,  than 
actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  politics.  Ouif 
wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with  juftice,  and  even, 
perhaps,  from  necei&y ;  but  have  always  been  too  far 
puihed  from  obftinacy  arid  paflion<  The  fame  peace, 
which  was  afterwards  made  at  "Byfwick  in  1697,  was  of^ 
fcred  fo  early  as  the  ye^r  ninety,  two ;  that  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  17 12  might  have  been  finiftied  on  as  good 
conditions  at  Gertruytenberg  in  the  year  eij^t  j  and  we 
might  have  given  at  Frankfort,  in  1743,  the  fame  termfe 
which  we  were  glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  year  forty- eight.  .  Here  then  we  fee,  that  above  half 
of  our  wars  with  France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are 
owing  more  to  our  own  imprudent  vcheme?ice,  than  to 
the  ambition  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  fo  declared  in  our  pppofi- 
tion  to  French  power,  and  fo  alert  in  defence  of  our  aL 
lies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon 
their  own  :  and  expefting.  to  carry  on  war  at  our  ex- 
pence, 


lieoce,  refiife  all  reafcmtfble  terms  of  accomtnodation* 
Habcm  fubjeClos^  tanqudm  fuos  ;  w7if/,  ut  alienos.  All 
ttie  world  kiio^s,  that  the  faaioiis  Vote  6f  the  Hbufe  qi 
Coxamonsi  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  parliament^  with 
the  profefled  humour  of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  jM-evented  that  a- 
greement  with  Pruffia,  which  would  immediately  have 
teftored  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  fuch  true  combatants,  that; 
^hen  once  engaged,  we  lofe  all  concern  for  ourfelves 
and  our  pofterity,  and  confider  only,  how  we  may  bed 
annoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  fd 
deep  a  rate^  in  wars,  where  we  were  drily  accellaries, 
was  furely  the  moft  fatal  delufion  tliat  a  nation,  which 
had  any  pretention  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet 
keen  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  re- 
medy, and  not  rather  a  poifon,  ought^  in  all  reafoh,#t6 
be  referved  to  the  laft  extremity;  and  no  evil,  but  the 
j^eateft  and  moft  urgent,  fhould  ever  induce  lis  tp  em^i^ 
brace  fo  dangerous  an  expedient. 

Thefe  cxcefles,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial ;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  ftill  more 
prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  ufual,  the 
oj^fite  extreme^  and  rendering  us  totally  carelefs  and 
lupine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Athe- 
nians, from  the  moft  buftling,  intriguing,  warlike  people 
of  Greece,  finding  their  drror  in  thrufting  thenifelves  in* 
to  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  td  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  and  in  no  conteft  ever  took  part  oh  either  fide^ 
except  by  their  flatteries  and  coniplaifance  to  the  vidor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are,  probably,  deftrudive  to 

human  nature ;  in  their  progrefs,  in  their  continujince  *,- 

Vol.  I.  X  and 

*  If  ttc  Roman  empire  Was  of  advantage,  jt  could  only  proceed 
from  this,  that  mankind  were  generally  in  a  very  diforderly,  ancii 
trilized  condition,  before  its  cftabliflimcnt; 
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and  even  in  their  downfal,  which  n(i;ver  can  be  very  dif- 
tant  from  their  efiabliihment.     The   military,  genius 
which  aggrandized  the  monarchy,  foon  leaves  the  court^ 
the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  fuch  a  government' ;  while 
the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a  great  diftance,  and  intereft 
fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  ftate.  The  ancient  nobility,  whofe 
affections  attach,  them  to  their  fovereign,  IWe  all  at  court  * 
and  never  will  accept  ©f  military  employments,  which 
would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers, 
where  they  are  diftant  Both  from  their  pleafures  and  their 
fortune.'   Tlie  arms  of  the  flate  muft,  therefore,  be  en* 
trufted  to  mercenary  ftrangers,  without  zeal,  without  at- 
tachment,  without  honour ;  ready  on  every  occafion  to 
turn  them  againft  the  princei.  and  join  each  defperate 
ipalcontent,  wha  offers  pay  and  plunder.    This  is  the 
jieceffaiy  progrcfs  of  human  affairs  :  Thus  human  nature 
checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevation :  Thus  ambition  blind- 
ly labours  for  the  deftruQion  of  the  conqueror,  of  his  fa- 
mily,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him.     The 
Bourbons,  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave,  faithfuU 
and  affeftionate   nobility,  would  pufli  their  advantage,, 
without  referve  or  limitation.     Thefe,  while  fired  with 
glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  war;  but  never  would  fubm it  to  languifli  in  the  ga?. 
rifons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at  court,  and  fa- 
crificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or  miftrefs  who 
approaches  the  pr'mce.     The  troopa  are  filled  with  Cra- 
vates  and  Tartars,  Huffars  and  Coffacs ;-  intermingled,, 
periiaps,  with  a  few  foldiers  of  fortune  from  the  better 
provinces  :  And  the  melancholy  fate  of  tlie  Roman  em- 
perors, from  the  fame  caufe,  is  renewed  over  and  over 
again^  tiU  the  final  diffolution  of  the  monarchy. 

ESS-a:Y 
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Of  Taxes, 

THERft  IS  a  prevailing  maxim  among  forae  teafon- 
ers,  '*^  That  every  hew  tax  creates  a  new  abiKty  in 
**  the  fubjeSt  to  bear  It,  arid  that  each  increafe  of  public 
^^  burdens  increafes  proportionably  the  induftry  of  the 
"  people."  TThis  n^iaxlni  i^  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  moft 
Tikely  to  be  abufed ;  arid  i§  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied  :  but  it  muft  be 
owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  fome 
foundation  in  reafon  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  ar^  con- 
sumed by  the  common  people,  the  neceffary  confequenCe 
may  feem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  ihuft  retrench  fome- 
thing  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the 
rich.  But  there  is  a  third  confequence,  which  often  fol- 
lows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increafe  their  in« 
duftry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before, 
without  demanding  more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes 
are  moderate,  arc  laid  on  gradually,  and  affefl  not  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  this  confequence  naturally  follows ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  difBcnIlies  often  ferve  to  ex- 
cite  the  induftry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more  opu- 
lent and  laborious,  than  others  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
advantages.  For  we  may  obferve,  as  a  parallel  inftance, 
that  the  mdft  commercial  nations  have  not  always  pof- 
feffed  the  greateft  extent  of  fertile  land ;  but,  on  thq  con- 
trar)'-,  that  they  have  laboured  utider  ipany  natural  difad- 

X  3  vantages* 
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vantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Greaoa, 
Venice,  Holland,  are  ftrorfg  examples  to  this  purpofe. 
And  in  all  hiftory,  we  find  only  three  inftances  of  large 
and  fertile  countries,  which  have  poffeffed  much  trade ; 
the  Netherlands,  England  and  France*  The  two  former 
feem  to  have  been  allured  by  the  advantages  of  their  ma- 
ritime fituation,  anci  the  n^ceffity  they  lay  under  of  fre- 
quenting foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure  what  their 
owH  climate  refufed  them.  And  as  to  France,  trade  has 
come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and  feems  to  have  been  the 
eSed  of  reflexion  and  obfervation  in  an  ingenious  and 
enterprifmg  people,  who  remarked  the  riches  acquired  by 
fuch  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as  cultivated  navigation 
and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero  ♦,  as  poffeffed  of  the  • 
gfeateft  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colchus, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lefbos,  Smirna,  Miletum,  Coos. 
All  thefe,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  fmall  iflands 
or  narrow  territories.  And  that  city  owed  its  trade  en. 
tirely  to  the  happinefs  of  its  fituation. 

Since  therefore  fome  natural  neceffitics  or  difadvan* 
tages  may  be  thought  favourable  to  induftry,  why  may 
not  artificial  burdens  have  the  fame  effeft  ?  Sir  William 
Temple  t,  we  may  obferve,  afcribes  the  induftry  of  the 
Dutch  entirely  to  neceflity,  proceeding  from  their  natur- 
al difadvantages ;  and  illuftrates  his  do£lrine  by  a  ftrik- 
ing  comparifon  with  Ireland ;  "  where,**  fays  he,  "  by 
**  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  foil,  and  fcarcity  of  peo- 
"  pie,  all  things  neceffary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that  an  in- 
"  duftrious  man,  by  two  days  labour,  may  gain  enough 
**  to  feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week.     Which  I  take  to  be 

*  Sptft.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  xi. 

t  Account  6i  the  Netherlands,  chap.  C» 
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♦*  a  vtry  plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attributed  to  the 
**  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labour, 
"  and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can  live  idle;  though 
••  when,  by  neceffity,  they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they 
**  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom  neceffary  to 
**  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment.  Nor 
"  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from  conflant  eafe  tola- 
**  hour,  than  from  conflant  labour  to  eafe."  After  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doftrine,  by  enumer- 
ating, as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  moft  flourifli- 
cd,  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  which  are  com- 
monly obferved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined  territories, 
lis  beget  a  neceffity  for  induflry. 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confump- 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury  ;  becaufe  fuch  taxes  are 
kaft  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntary ;  fince  a  man  may  choofe  how  far  he  will  ufc 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed :  They  are  paid  gradual- 
ly and  infenfibly :  they  naturally  produce  fobriety  and 
frugality,  if  judicioufly  impofed:  And  being  confounded 
with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarce- 
ly  perceived  by  the  confumers.-  Their  only  difadvan- 
tage'is,  that  they  are  expenfive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  poffeffions  are  levied  without  expence ; 
but  have  every,  other  difadvantage.  Moft  ftates,  how- 
ever, arfe  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted  by  their  management, 
.into  punifhments  on  induftry;  and  alfo,  by  their  un^ 
voidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous,  than  by  the  real 
burden  which  they  impofe.  It  is  furprifing,  therefore, 
to  fee  them  have  place  among  any  civilized  people. 

;X  3  la 
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III  general,  «11  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  aibiurvy . 
which  they  commonly  are,  may  be  efteeaied  dangerous : 
Becaufe  it  is  fo  eafy  lor  the  fovereign  to  add  a  little  more, 
and  a  little  .more,  to  the  fum  demanded,  that  thefe  tax. 
es  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppreiGve  and  intolera- 
blc.  On  tlie  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities 
checks  itfelf ;  and  a  prince  will  foon  find,  th^t  an  in. 
creafe  of  the  impoft  is  no  increafeof  his  revenue.  It  is 
not  eafy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined 
by  fuch  t^xes.  'i 

Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  cau(es  of 
the  deilrudion  of  the  Roman  ilate,  was  the  alteration 
which  Confiantine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  fub« 
Aituting  an  univerlal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almoft  all  the 
tithes,  cufloms,  and  excifes,  which  fom^erly  compofed 
the  revenue  ol  the  empire.  The  people,  in  all  the 
provinces,  were  fo  grinded  and  oppreiTed  by  tlie  public 
cwis,  that  they  wer«  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  con^ 
quiring  arms  of  the  barbarians ;  whoie  dominion,  as  tliey 
had  fewer  neceffities  and  lefs  art,  was  found  preferable  to 
the  refined  tyranjiy  of  the  Romans^ 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealoufly  promoted  hjy  fome  political 
writers,  that,  fince  all  taxes,  a^  they  pretend,  fall  ultU- 
mately  upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  originally 
thensi,  and  aboHih  eveiy  duty  upon  confi^mptions.  But  it 
is  denied,  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.  If  a 
duty.be  laid  upon  any  jix^^mmodity,  confumed  by  an  arti- 
ianv  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  itj  he 
may  retrench  fomewhat  of  bis  cxpence,  or  he  may  ipi- 
creafe  his  labour,  r  '^mh  thefe  refources  jirc  more  eafy 
and  natural,  than  that  of  heightening  his  wages.  We 
fee,  that,  in  years  of i  fcarcity,  the  weaver  either  con- 
fumes  left  or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  thef?  ex- 
pedients of  frugality  and  induftry,  by  which  he  is  enabled 


to  reach  th^  ^d  of  the  year.  It  isbutjuft  that  he 
ihquld  Aibjefl:  birofelf  to  the  feme  hardfliips,  if  they  de- 
fervc  the  name^^for  the  fake  of  the  public,  which  gives 
him  prote^on.  By  what  coatrivance  can  lie  raife  the 
.price  of  his  labour  ?  The  TDaruifofturer  who  employs 
him  will  not  -give  him  more  :  Neither  can  he  ;  becaufe 
the  merchant,  who  exports  Hit  cloth,  cannot  raife  its 
price,  being  Kmited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  fo- 
I'eign  markets*  Every  man,  to  be  fure,  is  defirous  of 
pufhing  off  from  himfelf  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is 
irapofed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others:  But  as  every 
man  has  the  fame  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defcnfive  ; 
no  fet  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to  prevail  altogether  in 
this  conteft :  and  why  the  landed  gentleman  ihould  be 
the  vidim  of  the  whole,  and  dhould  not  be  able  to  de. 
fend  himfelf  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  iina^ 
gine*  All  tradefmen,'  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  up^ 
on  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  the^r  could :  But 
this  inclination  they  always  'have,  though  tio  taxes  were 
levied ;  and  the  fame  meilK)ds,  by  ovhich  he  guards  a. 
gainft  the  impofition  of  tradefmen  before  taxes,  will  ferve 
him  afterwards,  and  make  them  ftiare  the  burden  with 
Jiim.  Theymuft  be  very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and 
very  injudicioufly  levied,  which  the  artizin  will  not 
of  himfelf  be  enabled  to  pay,  ^by  ioperior  induftry  and 
frugality,  without  raifing  the  price  of  his  labour^ 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  fubjefl  with  obferving,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes^  an  infiance  of  «V!hat  frequent- 
iy  happens  in  political  inftitutions,  that  tlie  confequen-^ 
ces  of  things  are  'diametrically  oppofite  to  what  we 
Ihould  exped  on  the  firft  appearance.  It  is  regarded  aa 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkifli  government,  that 
the  Grand  Signior,  though  ablblute  mafter  of  the  lives 
4md  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  im. 

X  4  '  pofe 


pofeanew  tax^  and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who  baa 
made  fuch  an  att^npi,  either  has  been  obliged  to  retrafit, 
or  has  fpund  the  fatal  efieds  of  bis  perfeverance.  One 
would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice  or  eftabliflied  opinion 
were  the  firm  eft  barrier  in  the  world  againft  opprelfum; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  its  efied;  is  quite  'contrary.  The 
emperor,  having  no  regular  method  c^  increafmg  his  re- 
venue, mufl  allow  all  the  baihaws  and  governors  to  op« 
prefs  and  abufe  the  fubje£ls ;  and  thefe  he  fqueezes  after 
their  return  from  their  government.  Whereas,  if  he 
.could  impofe  a  new  tax,  like  our  European  princes,  his 
intereft  would  be  to  far  united  with  that  of  the  people,  that 
he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad  efFeds  of  thefe  difor. 
derly  levies  of -money;  and  would  find,  that  a  pound, 
raifed  by  a  general  impofition,  would  have  lefs  pemici* 
pus  effe6ls,  than  a  Ihilling  taken  in  fo  unequal  and  arhi- 
tyary  a  pianper. 


E  S  S  A  Y    IX. 

Of  Public  Credit. 


IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of -anti^. 
qiiity,  to  make  proyifion,  during  peace,  for  the  ne- 
ceffiities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafur^s  beforehand,  as 
the  inftruments  either  of  cqnqueft  or  defence ;  without 
trufting  to  extraordiimry  iippofitions,  much  Ipfs  to  bor- 
^wing,  in  times  of  diforder  and  confiifion.  Befidcs  the 
|mmenf6  fiims  above  mentioned  *,  which  were  amaffed 


by  Athens,  and  bf  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  fucCf?flbrs  of 
Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato  *,  that  tjie  frugal  La- 
ccdemonians  had  alfo  coUefted  a  great  treafurc ;  and 
Arrian  f  and  Plutarch  J  take  notice  of  the  riches  which 
Alexander  got  poffcffion  of  on  the  conqueft  of  Sufa  and 
Ecbatana,  and  which  were  referved,  fome  of  them,  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember  right,  the  fcripture 
alfo  mentions  the  treafiire  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewifli 
princes ;  as  profane  hiftory  does  that  of  Philip  and  Per 
feus,  kings  of  Macedon.  The  ancient  i*epublics  of 
Gaul  had  commonly  large  fums  in  rererve§.  Every 
one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in  Rome  by  Julius  Gaefar» 
during  the  civil  wars ;  and  we  find  afterwards,  that  thfe 
wifer  emperors,  Auguftus,  Tiberius,  Vefpafian,  Seve- 
Tus,  8cc.  always  difcovered  the  prudent  forefight  of  fav* 
ing  great  fums  againft  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  to  truft  that  pofterity  will  pay  off  the  incum- 
brances contracted  by  their  anceftors  :  and  they,  having 
before  their  eyes  fo  good  an  example  of  their  wife  fa- 
thers, have  the  fame  prudent  rejiance  on  their  pofterity ; 
who,  at  laft,  from  neceflity  more  than  chqice,  are  oblig- 
cd  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a  new  pofterity.  But 
not  to  wafte  time  in  declaiming  againft  a  praftiqe  which 
appears  ruinous  beyond  all  controverfy,  it  feems  pretty 
apparent,  that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  refpeft, 
more  prudent  than  the  modern ;  even  though  the  latAr 

had 

f  A^ib.  Si  t  Lil>'  iff- 

:(:  Httt.  in  vka  Ale^.  He  makes  thefe  treafures  amount  to 
^0,000  talents,  or  about  15  millions  Sterl,  Qiuatus  Curtius  (lib. 
y.  cap.  2.)  fays,  that  Alexander  foi^nd  in  Sufa  above  50,000  ta- 
lents. 

$  Strabo.  li^.  iv« 
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had  been  confiqed  within  feme  reafonable  bounds,  anil 
had  ever,  in  any  inftance,  been  attended  with  fuch  (nt^ 
gality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  difcharge  the  debts  incur^ 
red  by  an  expenfive  wan  For  why  ihould  the  cafe  be 
fo  different  between  the  public  and  aof^individual,  as  to 
make  us  eflablifh  different  maxims  of  conduct  for  each? 
If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  necei&ry  ex- 
pences  are  proportiooably  larger;  if  its  refources  be 
more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as  its  firamp 
fhould  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer''daratio9  than  the 
date  of  a  fmgle  life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  fhould  em. 
brace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous,  ^greeaUjr 
to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  its  exiflence.  To  truft  to 
chances'and  temporary  expedients  ia,  indeed^  what  the 
nedeflity  of  human  affairs  frequently  renders  unavoid^ 
able  ^  but  whoever  voluntarily  depend  on  fuch  refources^ 
have  not  neceffity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accufe  for 
their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  befiilthem. 

If  the  abufes  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en. 
gaging  the  date  in  rafli  cnterprizes,  or  making  it  negleft 
military  difcipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abufes 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable;  poverty, 
impotence,  and  fubjeftion  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with  e- 
very  deftruftive  circumftance ;  lofsofmen,  increafe  of 
taxes,  decay  of  commerce^  diffipation  of  money,  devaf- 
tation  by  fea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maximst 
the  opening  of  the  public  treafure,  as  it  produced  an  im- 
common  affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferved  as  a  tempo- 
rary encouragement  to  induftry,  and  attoned,  in  ^fomc 
degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  M'an 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minifter  to  employ  fuch  am 
expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during 
his  adniiiiiftration,   without  overburdening  the  people 

.  with 
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with  taKcs,  or  exciting  nny  immediate  clamours  againft 
himfelf.  The  pradlce,  therefore,  of  contra£tiog  debt^ 
will  almoft  infallibly  be  ^bufed  in  every  government.  It 
would  fcar<pely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  f»x>digal  fon 
«  credit  in  every  banker'9  ftpp  in  l^ndon,  than  to  em. 
power  a  fiatefmaa  todria^r  bills,  in  this. manner,  upon 
poftcrity* 

What  then  fljall  we  fay  to'thci  new'paradox,  that  pub- 
lic ineumbrances  are  of  themf^lvea  advantageous,  inde« 
pesdent  of  the  neceffity  of  contrafiting  them ;  and  that  a.- 
ny  Hate,  even  though  it  were  not  pr^ffed  by  a  foreign  e- 
nemy,  could  not  poflibly  have  embraced  a  wifer  expedi^ 
ent  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create 
funds^  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ?  Rea^ 
fonings,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  paiTed  for 
tii^^ls  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on 
folly  and  a  fever,  on  Buiiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  feen 
fuch  abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minifters,  and 
by  a  whole  party  among  us. 

]L<et  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts,  both 
in  our  domeftic  management,  by  their  influence  on 
commerce  and  induflry  ;  and  in  our  foreign  tranfaclions, 
by  their  tSed  on  wars  and  negociations. 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money, 
and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  filver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itfelf,  how 
expeniive  foever,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enow 
to  embrace  it :  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  fums  in  t^ie 
public  flocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  moft  extenfive 
trade  ;  fince  he  is  poffelFed  of  funds  which  will  anfwer  the 
mofl  fudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No 
merchant  thinks  it  neceffary  to  keep  by  him  any  confix 
deraUe  calli.  Bank-ftock,  or  India4K)nds,  efpecially 
the  latter,  ferve  all  the  fame  purpofes ;  becaufe  he  can 

difpdfe 
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difpofe  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  hooker,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  idle,  even 
when  in  his  efcritoire,  but  bring  him  in  a  conftant  re- 
venue. In  Ihort,  our  national  debts  fumiih  merchants 
with  a  fpeciefi  of  money,  that  is  continually  multiplying 
in  their  hands,  and  produces  fure  gain,  befides  the  pro« 
fits  of  their  commerce.  This  muft  enable  them  to  trade 
upon  lefs  profit.  The  fraall  profit  of  the  merchant  ren- 
ders the  commodity  cheaper,  caufes  a  greater  confump. 
tion,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  people,  and 
4ielps  to  fpread  arts  and  induftry  throughout  the  whole 
(ociety. 

There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferv^,  in  England,  and  in 
all  ftates,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debtSf 
a  fat  of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  ftock-hoWers, 
and  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  fmall  profits'* 
beeaufe  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  fole  fupport^ 
and  their  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  fure  refource  for 
themfelves  and  ^their  families.  Were  there  nofund^, 
great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  realizing 
or  fecuring  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  pur- 
chafes  of  land ;  and  land  has  many  difadvantages  in 
compapfon  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  infpec. 
tion,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant ; 
upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in 
trade,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  converted  into  money ;  and  as  it 
attrafls  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  plcafures  it 
affords^  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  converts  the 
citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.  More  men,  there- 
fore, with  large  'ftocks  and  incomes,  may  naturtilly  be 
*  fuppofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are  public 
debts ;  and  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage 
to  commerce,  by  diminifliing  its  profits  promotibg  cir^ 
culation,  and  encouraging  induilry. 

But, 
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But,  in  oppofitioQ  to  thefe  two  favourable  circum* 
fiances,  perhaps  of  no  very  ^eat  importance,  weigh  the 
many  difadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in 
the  whole  interior  oeconomy  of  the  ftate ;  yon  will  find 
BO  comparifon  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  refult 
from  them.  • 

Firft,  It  is  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  fums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  intereft ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above-men*- 
tioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  a- 
bove  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  queftion  is,  whether^ 
in  our  ca(%,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo  many  pri- 
vileges fhould  be  conferred  on  London,  which  has  alrea- 
dy arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  and  feems  ftill  in- 
creafing  ?  Some  men  are  apprehenfive  of  the  confequen- 
ces.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that, 
though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  large  for  the  body, 
yet  that  great  city  is  fo  happily  iituated,  that  its  exceffive 
buUc  caufes  lefs  inconvenience  than  even  a  fmaller  capi« 
tal  to  a  greater  kingdom.  There  is  more  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris  and  Langue- 
doc,  than  between  thofe  in  London  and  Yorklhire.  The 
immenfe  greatnefs,  indeed,  of  Lond(»i,  under  a  govern- 
ment which  admits  not  of  difcretionary  power,  renders 
the  people  fa£lious,  mutinous,  feditious,  and  even  per- 
haps rebellious.  But  to  this  evil,  the  national  debts 
^mfelves  tend  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  firft  vifible 
eruption,  or  even  immediate  danger  of  public  diforders, 
muft  alarm  all  the  fiock-holders,  whofe  property  is  the 
moft  precarious  of  any ;  and  will  make  them  fly  to  the 
fupport  of  gpvemmenj,  whether  menaced  by  Jacobitifli 
violence  or  democratical  phrenzy. 

Secondly 


\ 

Secondly,  Public  ftockfe,  beiitg^  kind  of  paper  Credit, 
have  all  the  difadvantages  att^ing  that  fpecies  of  liio- 
liey.  TTiey  bariifli  goW  and  filvcr  from  the  moft  confi- 
derable  commerce  of  the  ftat^,  reduce  them  to  common 
circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  provifions  and 
labour  dearer  than  otherwife  they  wouW  be. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  ire  Id  vied  to  pay  the  m- 
terefts  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the  price 
of  labour,  or  be  an  oppreflion  on  the  poorer  fort. 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  great  fliare  of  our 
national  futids,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tri- 
butary to  them,  and  may  in  time  occaiion  Ae  tranfport 
of  our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Fifthly,  The  greater  part  of  the  public  ftock  being  H* 
ways  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  reve- 
nue, our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encouragement 
to  an  ufelefs  and  inaftive  life. 

•  But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  sknd  in- 
duftry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear  upon  balan- 
cing the  whole,  not  incotifiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  com- 
parifdn  of  the  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate  cohfider- 
ed  as  a  body  politic,  which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fo- 
clety  of  nations,  and  have  various  ttanfaaions  with  o- 
ther  ftates  in  wars  and  negoclatiofts.  The  ill  there  ii 
pure  and  unmixed,  without  any^  ftvOurable  circumftance 
to  atone  for  it ;  and  it  is  kii  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  high- 
eft  and  moft  important. 

We  have,  indefed,  beeJn  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  fince  they  are  moftly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bi'ing  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring,  mo. 
ney  from  the  right  hand"  to  the  left,  which  leaves  the  per- 
fon  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loofc 
feafonings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs, 

where 
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where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  aflc,'  Is  it  polK- 
ble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburden  a  nation  with 
taxes,  even  where  the  fovercign  refides  among  them  ? 
The  very  doubt  feems  extravagant ;  fince  it  is  requifite,. 
in  every  conimumty,  that  there  be  a  certain  proportion 
obferved  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it* 
3ut  if  all  our  prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft  we  not 
invent  new  ones  I  And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried 
to  a  length  that  is  ruinous  and  deftruftive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  fome  methods  of 
levying  money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  tlie  commodities  they 
make  ufe  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  cxcifes  upon  malt 
and  beer  afford  a  large  revenue ;  becaufe  the  operations 
of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impoiEble 
to  be  concealed ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  tliefe  commodi. 
ties  are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to^^  life,  as  that  the 
raifing  of  their  price  would  very  much  affeA  thje  poorer 
forL  Thefe  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty 
to  find  new  ones !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor  I 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy 
than  thofe  upon  polFcffions*  What  a  lofs  to  the  public^ 
that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  muft  have 
rcQpurfe  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only.ilewards  to  the 
public,  muft  not  neceffity  force  them  to  praAife  all  the 
arts  of  oppreffiott  ufed  by  ftewards ;  where  the  abfence 
er  negKgence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  a. 
gainft  enquiry  ? 

It  will  fcarcely  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  evier 
to  be  fet  to  national  debts ;  Jind  that  the  public  would  be 
ao  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  fhillings  in  the  pound^ 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  prefent  cuftonis  and 
^fexcifes*    There  is  fomething,  therefore,  in  the  cafe,  be- 

'  .        fide 
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fide  the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  the  one  hand 
to  another*  In  500  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now  in 
the  coaches,  and  of  thofe  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably 
have  changed  places,  without  affedting  the  public  hf 
thefe  revolutions. 

Suppofe  the  puUic  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condi- 
tion, to  which  it  is  haftening  with  fuch  amazing  rapidi- 
ty ;  fuppofe  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
fhiUings  in  the  pound ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole 
twenty ;  fuppofe  all  the  excifes  and  culloms  to  be  fcrewed 
up  to  the  utmoft  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without  en- 
tirely lofing  its  commerce  and  induftry ;  and  fuppofe  that 
all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
invention  and  wit  of  all  our  projeflors  can  find  no  ne\ir 
impofition,  which  may  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
loan  ;  and  let  us  confider  the  neceifary  confequences  of 
this  fituation.  Though  the  imperfefl:  ftate  of  our  politi* 
cal  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make 
it  difficult  to  foretel  the  effefts  which  will  refult  from  a- 
ny  untried  meafure,  the  feeds  of  ruin  are  here  fcattered 
with  fuch  profufion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye  of  the  moft 
parelefs  obferver. 

In  this  unnatural  flate  of  fociety,  the  only  perfons^ 
who  poffefs  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effefts  o^ 
their  induftry,  are  the  ftock-holders,  who  draw  almoft 
all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houfes,  befides  the  produce 
of  all  the  cuftoms  and  excifes*  Thefe  are  men,  who 
have  no  connexions  with  the  ftate,  who  can  enjoy  their 
revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  choofe  to 
refide,  who  will  naturally  bury  thenlfelves  in  the  capi- 
tal, or  in  great  cities ;  and  who  will  fink  into  the  lethar- 
gy of  a  ftupid  and  pampered  luxury,  without  fpirit,  am- 
bition, or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  all  ideas  of  nobility, 
gentry,  and  family.     The  ftocks  can  be  transferred  !n 

I       '  an 
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aninftant;  and  being  tn  fuch  a  fluctuating  fiatev  will  feU 
dom  be  tranfnnitted  during  three  generatipns  fronvfather  ' 
to  fon.'  Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  fo  leng  in  one  fa* 
mily,  they  convey  no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to 
the  polTelTor ;  and  by  this  means,  the  ieveral  ranks  of 
men,  which  form  a  kind  of  independent  magiili^y  in  a 
ftate,  inflittttcd  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  loft; 
and  every  iman  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from 
the  commiffion  alone  of  the  fovtreign.  No  expedient 
remains  for  preventing  or  fupprefling  infutTeftions,  but 
mercenary  armies :  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  refift- 
ing  tyranny  :  Eleftions  are  fwayed  by  bribery  and  cor. 
ruption  alone :  And  the-  middle  power  between  king  and 
people  iDeing  totally  removed,  a  grievous  defpotifm  muft 
infallibly  prevail.  The  landholders,  defpifod  fior  their 
poverty,  and  hated  for  their  opprefliens,  will  be  utterly 
unable  to  make  any  oppdfition  to  it. 

Though  a  refolution  Ihould  be  formed  by  the  legifla. 
ture  never  to  irtipofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce 
and  difcourages  induftry,  it  will  be  impaffible  for  men,  • 
in  fubjects  of  fuch  extreme  delicacy,  to  reaifon  fo  juftly 
as  never  to  be  miftaken ;  or  amidft  difficulties  fo  urgent; 
never  to  be  feduced  from  their  reiblution.*  The  continu- 
al fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alteratioiis 
in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  which  exf)ofes  the  legtflature 
every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilhil  and  involun- 
tary error.  And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade^  whe. 
ther  by  injudicious  taxes,  or  by  other  accidents,  throws 
the  whole  fyftem  of  government  into  cofifufion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
fuppofing  trade  to  continue  in  the  rooft  flourilhing  con^ 
dition,  in  order  to  fupport  •  its  foreign  wars  and  enter^ 
prizes,  and  tOb  defend  its  own  honour  and  intereft,  or: 
thofe  of  its  allies  ?  I  do  tiot  afk  how  the.  public  is  to  ex- 
Voi..  I.  Y  ert 
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ert  fuch  a  prodigious  power  as  it  has  maintained  during 
our  late  wars,  where  we  teive  fo  much  exceeded,  not 
only  our  own  natural  (Irength,  but  even  that  of  the 
greateft  empires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abufe  com- 
plained of  as  the  fource  of  all  die  dangers  to  which  we 
are  at  prefent  expofed.  But  fince  we  muft  fup^fe  great 
commerce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  after  every 
fund  is  mortgaged,  thefe  riches  muft  be  defended  by 
proportional  power ;  and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive 
the  revenue  which  fupports  it  ?  It  mufl  plainly  be  from 
a  cohtinual  taxation  of  the  annuitants,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  exigency, 
a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  making  them 
contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of  the  na- 
tiofi.  But  the  difficulties  attending  this  fyflem  of  policy, 
will  eafily  appear,  whether  we  fuppofe  the  king  to  have 
become  abfolute  mafter,  or  to  be  ftill  controlled  by  na- 
tional councils,  in  which  the  annuitants  themfelves  muft 
neceflarily  bear  the  principal  fway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfolute,  as  may  natui^lly 
be  expeftedfrom  this  fituation  of  affairs,  it  is  fo  eafy  for 
him  to  increafe  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants,  which 
amount  only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  own  hands, 
that  this  fpecies  of  property  would  foon  lofe  all  its  cre- 
dit, and  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the 
ftate  muft  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fovereign :  A 
degree  of  defpotifm  which  no  oriental  monarchy  has 
ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  confent  erf 
the  annuitants  be  i^quifite  for  every  taxation,  they  will 
never  be  perfuaded  to  contribute  fufficiently  even  to  the 
fupport  of  government ;  as  the  diminution  of  their  reve- 
nue muft  in  that  cafe  be  very  fenfible,  would  not  be  dif- 
guifed  under  the  a[^arance  of  a  branch  of  excife  or 
cuftoms,  and  would  not  be  ibared  by  any  other  order  of 

the 
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the  ftate,  who  are  already  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  to  the 
titmoft.  There  are  ihftaEt^ces,  in  fome  republics,  of  i 
hundredth  penny,  and  fometimes  of  the'' fiftieth,  being 
given  to  the  fupport  oiPthe  ftate  :  but  this  is  always  an 
(extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never  become 
the  foundation  of  a  conftant  national  defence.  We  have 
always  found,  where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all 
its  revenues,  that  it  heceflarily  finks  into  a  ftate  of  lan- 
guor, inadivity,  and  impotence; 

Such  are  the  inconveniences,  which  may  reafonably 
be  forefeen,  of  this  fituation,  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
vifibly  tending;  Not  to  mention  the  numberlefs  incon- 
veniences which  cannot  be  forefeen,'and  which  muft  re- 
fult  from  fo  monftrous  a  fituation  as  that  brmaking  the 
public  the  chief  or  fole  proprietor  of  land,  befides  in  vett- 
ing it  with  every  branch  of  cufioms  and  excife,  which 
the  fertile  imagination  of  minifters  and  projediora  have 
been  able  to  invent; 

I  muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  firaiige  fupinenefs,  froni 
long  cuftom,  creeped  into  alf  tanks  of  nien,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  do£fa*ines» 
We  all  own,  that  the  mbft  fdnguihe  imagination 
cannot  hope  either  that  this,  or  any  future  mfniftry^ 
will  be  poflefled  of  fuch  rigid  and  fieady  fiiigality,  as 
to  make  a  confiderable  prbgirefs  in  the  payment  of  our 
debts ;  or  th^t  the  fituation  of  foteignjl  affairs  will,  for 
any  long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquillity  for 
fuch  an  undertaldng.  What  then  is  to  become  of 
us?  Were  we  ever  fo  good  Chriftians,  and  ever  fo  re- 
figned  to  Providence,  this,  niethihksi  were  a  curious 
queftion  even  confidered  as  a  fpeculative  one,  and 
what   it  might  not  be    altogcthet  impoflible  to  form 
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forae  conjeflural  folnlion  of.  The  events  here  will  de- 
pend Kttle  upon  the  contigencies  of  battles,  negociations^ 
intrigues,  and  feAions,  There  feems  to  be  a  natural 
progrefs  of  things,  "which  may  guide  our  reafoniilg.  •  /,s 
it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  fliare  of  prudence, 
when  we  firft  began  this  pradlice  of  mortgaging,  to  have 
foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  rainifters,  that 
things  would  neceffarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee ; 
fo  now,  ths^t  they  have  at  laft  happily  reached  it,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequences.  •  It  muft 
indeed,  be  one  of  tliefe  two  events ;  either  the  nation 
muft  deflroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  dcftroy 
the  nation.  It  is  impoflible  that  they  can  both  fubfiU, 
after  the   manner  they  have  hitherto  been  managed,  in 

•  this,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr 
Hutchinfon,  above  thirty  yeafs  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  was  ' 

'  likely  to  take  efleft.  He  aflerted,  that  there  was  a  fal- 
lacy in  imagining  that  the  public*  owed  this  debt ;  for 
that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  fhare  of 
it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  fhare  of  the 
i;titereft;  befide  the  ^xpence  of  levying  thefe  taxes.  Had 
we  not  better,  then,  fays  he,  makea  diftribution  of  the 
debt  among  curfelves,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  fmn 
luitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  difcharge  at 
o'noe  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ?     He  feems 

.not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  confump- 
tions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to  mention, 
that  property  in  money  and  ftock  in  trade  might  eafily 
be  concealed  or  difguifcd  ;    and  that  vifible  property  in 

lands 
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lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  aafwer  for  the 
whole :  An  inequality  and  oppreflion  which  never  would 
•be  fubraittcd  to.  But  though  this  project  is  not  likely 
to^take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that,  when 
th^  nation  becomes  heartily  fick  of  their  debts,  and  is 
cruelly  opprefled  by  them,  foime  daring  projeftor  may 
arife  with  vifiohary  fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  Arid 
as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little 
frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as  happened  in 
France  during  the  regency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
die  of  the  doSlor. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
faith  will  be  th.e  neccffary  effeft  of  wars,  defeats,  misfor- 
tunes, and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vido- 
ries  and  conquefts.  I  muft  confcfs,  when  I  fee  princes 
and  dates  fighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  debts, 
funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my 
mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  fbop. 
How  can  it  be  expeded,  that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a 
ipecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  therafelves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion 
on  lives  and  propierties  that  are  ufeful  to  both  ?  Let  the 
time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come)  when  the  new 
funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are 
not  fubfcribed  to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projefted. 
Suppofe;  either  that  the  cafti  of  the  nation  is  exhauft- 
ed ;  or  that  our  faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  fo  am- 
ple, begins  to  fail  us.  Suppofe,  that,  .in  this  dif- 
trefs,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invafion ;  a  rebel-' 
lion  is  fufpefted  or  broken  out  at  home;  a.  fquadron 
cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  viduals,  or  repairs ; 
or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  advanced.     What 

Y3  •  muft. 


|nuft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in  fuch  a^  emergence  2 
The  ri^t  of  felf  prefervation  is  unalienable  in  every 
individual,  much  mote  in  every  community:  And 
the  £Q|lly  of  our  ftatefnxen  muft  theft  be  grei^ter  than  the 
folly  of  thofe  who  firft  contraflted  debt,  pr,  what  is  more^j 
than  that  of  thofe  who  truftcd  or  continue  to  truft  this 
fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafcty  in 
their  bands,  and  do  not  employ  them*  The  funds,  cre- 
ated and  mortgaged,  will  by  that  time  bring  in  a  large 
yearly  revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of 
the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequec 
ready  for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  intereft ;  Necef- 
fity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  cpmpaffion  alone 
exclaims :  The  money  ^ill  immediately  be  feized  for 
^le  current  fervice,  under  the  mofl  folemn  proteflations* 
perhaps,  of  being  immediately  repl;iced  :  But  no  morei 
is  reqnifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls 
to  the  ground,,  apd  bfiries  tfaqufands  in  its  ruins.  And 
this,  I  think,  piay  be  called  the  natun^l  death  of  public 
credit :  For  tq  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  a- 
|iimal  body  to  its  diiTolution  and  deftru£tipn. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankipd,  that, 
potwithftanding  fuch  a  violent  ihock  to  public  credit,  as 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  pccafion,  it 
would  not  probably  \)t  Ipng  ere  credit  would  again  re- 
vivc  in  as  fiourifhing  a  condition  as  before.  The  prefcnt 
king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  moneys 
at  a  lower  interefl  than  ever  his  grandfather  did ;  and  as 
low  as  the  Britifh  parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate 
pf  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  com- 
monly more  governed  by  what  they  have  feen,  than  by 
ivhat  they  forefee,  ivith  whatever  certainty ;  yet  proraif- 
cs,  proteftations,  fair  appearances,  with  the'allurements 
of  prefent  intereil,  have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few 

are 
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areable.torefift.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by 
the  fame  baits;  The  fame  tricks,  played  over  and  over 
^  again,  ftill  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and 
patriotilm  are  ftill  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyran- 
ny ;  flattery  to  treachery ;  (landing  armies  to  arbitrary 
government;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  tempoi^l  in- 
tcreft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlafting  deftruc- 
tion.  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs 
bugbear.  A  prudent  man  in  reality,  would  rather  lend 
to  the  public  immediately  after  we  had  taken  a  fpunge  to 
our  d^ts  than  at  prefent ;  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave, 
even  though  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  pre-> 
ferable  debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt ;  For  the  former,  iii 
order  to  cany  on  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  dif* 
charge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant ;  the 
latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reafoning  of  Taci«» 
tus  *,  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our 
prefent  cafe.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magnitudinem  ben^iorum 
aderat :  Stulti//imu$  qui/que  pecuniis  mercabatur :  Apud, 
fapientes  cojja  babebantur^  quae  neque  dart  neque  accept 
/aha  republican  poterant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom 
no  man  can  oblige  to  pay,  tfie  only  check  which  the 
creditors  have  upon  her,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  ere- 
dit;  an  intereft  which  may  eafily  be  overbalanced 
by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  e* 
mergence,  even  fuppofing  that  credit  irrecoverable; 
Not  to  mention,  that  a  prefent  neceffity  often  forces 
ftates  into  mcafures  which  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  againft 
their  intereft. 

Thefe  two  events,'  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  moft  calamitous.     Thoufands  are  thereby 
Sacrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions  :  But  we  are  not  with- 
out danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 

Y4  that 
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thit  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the  tenlporary 
fafety  of  thoufands  *.  Our  popular  government,  per- 
haps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter 
to  venture  on  Jo  defperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  vo- 
luntary bankruptcy  :  And  though  the  houfe  of  Lords  be 
altogether  compofed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  houfe 
of  Commons  chiefly  ;  and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds ;  yet 
the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the 
proprietors,  a?  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public 
faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  llri£Hy 
fpeaking,  requires  :  And  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  ene- 
mies may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  oar  fafety  lies 
in  defpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  Ihow  the  danger, 
open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and 
we,  have  all  deemed  too  imequal  to  be  preferved  with* 
out  our  attention  and  afliftance :  But  our  children, 
weary  of  the  llruggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances, 
may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  oppreffed 
and  conquered ; .  till,  at  lall,  thev  Jthemfelves  and  their 
creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  :  And 
this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  the  violent 
death  of  our  public  credit. 

Thefe  feera  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  re- 
irote,  and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as 'flic 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  raadnefs 
was  requifite,  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  de- 
liver fuch  prophecies  as  thefe,  no  more  is  neceffary  than 
merely  to  be  in  one's  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of 

popular  madnefs  and  delufion. 

ESSAY 

*  Sec  NOTE  [S]. 
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ESSAY    X. 

Of  fome  Remarkable  Cufl.  m  • 


I  SHALL  obferve  three  remarkable  cuftoms  in  three 
celebrated  governments ;  and  Ihall  conclude  from 
the  whole,  thai  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to 
be*  eftablilhed  with  great  caution;  and  that  irregular 
and  extraordinary  appearances  are  frequently  difcovered 
in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  phyfical  world.  'The 
former,  perhaps,  we  can  better  account  for,  after  they 
happen,  from  fprings  and  principles,  of  which  every  one 
has  within  himfelf,  or  from  obfervation,  the  (Irongeft  af- 
furance  and  conviftion  :  But  it  is  often  fully  as  impofli- 
ble  for  human  prudence,  beforehand,  to  forefee  and  fore* 
tel  them, 

1.  One  would  think  it  effential  to  every  fupreme  coun- 
cil or  affembly,  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of 
fpeech  Ihould  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 
motions  or  reafonings  fhould  be  received,  which  can 
anywife  tend  to  illuftrate  the  point  under  deliberation. 
One  would  conclude,  with  ftill  greater  aflurancc,  that, 
after  a  motion  was  made,  which  was  voted  and  approv- 
ed by  that  affembly  in  which  the  legiflative  power  is 
lodged,  the  member  who  made  the  motion  muft  for  ever 
be  exempted  from  future  trial  or  enquiry.  .  But  no  po- 
litical maxim  can,  at  firft  fight,  appear  more  undifputa- 
ble,  than  that  he  muft,  at  leaft,  be  fecured  from  all  infe- 
rior jurifdidlion  ;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fame  fu- 
preme legiflative  affembly,  in  their  fubfequcnt  meetings, 

couM 
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could  make  him  accountable  for  thofe  motions  and  hft- 
rangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given  their  approba- 
tion. But  thefe  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they  may 
appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  government, 
from  caufes  and  principles  too,  which  appear  almoft  ine. 
vitable. 

By  the  yj  afw  Totf  «ro/<«r,  or  indiftment  of  illegality,  (tho' 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commen* 
tators),  any  man  was  tried  and  piiniihed  in  a  common 
court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  pafled  upon 
his  motion  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  ap- 
peared to  the  court  unjuft,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public. 
Thus  Demofthenes,  finding  that  fiiip-money  was  levied 
irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  fame  burden  tis 
the  rich  in  equipping  gallies,  corrected  this  inequality  by 
a  very  ufeftil  law,  which  proportioned  the  expence  to  the 
revenue  and  income  of  each  individual.  He  moved  for 
this  law  in  the  aflembly  ;  he  proved  its  advantages  * ; 
he  convinced  the  people,  the  only  legiflature  in  Athens } 
the  law  pafled,  and  was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was 
he  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  that  law,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  rich,  who  refented  the  alteration  that'hp  had 
introduced  into  the  finances  f .  He  was  indeed  acquit- 
ted, upon  proving  anew  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  law. 

Ctefiphon  moved  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  fliould  be  conferred  on  Demoffhenes, 
as  on  a  citizen  aiTedionate  and  ufeful  to  the  common- 
wealth :  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  thofe 
honours:  Yet  was  Ctefiphon  tried  by' the  y^^  «-«^«w^». 
It  was  alFerted,  among  other  topics,  that  Demofthenes 
was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  affeflionate  to  the  common- 
wealth :  And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 

friend, 

?  His  bartngue  for  it  is  fiill  extant  \  Ui^i  Xvft^^^Mf* 
t  Ro  Ctssipbonti.  * 
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friend,  and  confequently  himfelf ;  which  he  executed  by 
that  fublime  piece  of  eloquence,  that  has  ever  fincebeen 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  a  law  was  paffed  upon 
the  motion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  flaves,  and  in* 
rolling  them  in  the  troops  *.  On  account  of  this  law» 
the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment  before 
mentioned,  an4  defended  himfelf,  among  other  topics,  by 
that  ftrpke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  "  It 
•'  was  not  I,"  faid  he,  •**  that  moved  for  this  law :  It  was 
"  the  necelFities  of  war ;  it  was  the  battle  of  Chaero* 
"  nea."  The  orations  pfDemofthenes  abound  with  ma- 
ny inftances  of  trials  of  this  natuise,  and  prove  clearly, 
that  nothing  was  more  comn^only  pradifed. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a  tumultuous  go- 
vernment  as  wjp  can  fcarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  the  pre- 
fent  age  of  the  ivorld.  The  whole  colledive  body  of  the 
people  vot^d  in  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  pro- 
perty, without  any  diftindlion  of  rank,  without  control 
from  any  magiftracy  gr  fenate  f ;  and  confequently  with- 
out regard  to  Qrder,  juftice,  or  prudence.  The  Atheni- 
ans foon  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  this 
conftitution :  But  being  averfe  to  checking  themfelves 
by  any  ruU  pr  reftridlion,  tbey  refolved,  at  leaft,  to  check 
their  demagogues  or  counfellors,  by  the  fear  of  future 
punilhment  and  enquiry.  They  accordingly  inftituted 
this  remarkable  law ;  a  law  efteemed  fo  effential  to  their 
form  of  government,  that  jEfchines  infills  on  it  as  a 

known 

*  Plutarchtts  in  viia  decern  oraiorum,  Demosthenes  gives  a  differeDt 

account  of  thb  law.  Contra  Aristogiton.  orat,  IL  He  fays,  that  its 

purport  was,  to  render  the  tertftoi  ifctrifiu  or  to  reilore  the  privilege 

'  of  bearing  offices  in  thofe  who  had  been  declared  incapable.  Perhaps 

fhefe  were  both  claufes  of  the  fame  law. 

f  The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  lefs  numerous  mob,  chofen 
by  lot  from  among  the  people  5  and  their  authority  was  not  great* 
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known  truth,  that,  were  it  aboliflied  or  neglefted,  it  were 
irapoffible  for  the  Democracy  to  fubfift  '*-. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  confequence  to  liberty 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ;  becaufe  thefe 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chofen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  .And  they  juftly  confidered 
themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pupillage ;  where 
they  had  ap  Authority,  after  they  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
hot  only  to  retraft  and  control  whatever  had  been  deter- 
mined, but  to  puniih  any  guardian  for  raeafures  which 
they  had  erat)raced  by  his  perfuafion.  The  fame  law  had 
place  in  Thebes  f ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
,  It  appears  to  have  .been  an  ufual  prttftice  in  Athens, 
oh  the  cftablifliment  of  any  law  efteemed  very  ufeful  or 
popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 
Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  reve- 
nues to  the  fupport  of  fliows  and- fpeftacles,  made  it  cri- 
minal fo  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law  J. 
Thus  Leptines  moved,  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recal  all  the 
immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  people 
for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  |(. 
Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  §  were  forbid,  or  laws  that  af- 
fefted  one  Atheuiati,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.    Thefe  abfurd  claufes,  by  which  the  le- 

giQa- 

*  In  Cteiiphontcm.  It  is  remarkable,  tbat  the  £r{l  fiep  after 
diiTglution  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  thirty,  was  to 
annul  the  y^ct^m  vc^xvcfun^  as  we  learn  from  DemoRheoes  x«7« 
T<,itoi.  The  orator  in  this  oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  lavr, 
cftablifhing  it,  pag.  297.  ex  edit:  Aldi.  And  he  accounts  for  it, 
from  the  fame  principles  we  here  reafon  upon. 

f  Plut.  in  vita  Pclop.  %  Dcriioft.  Olytttb  i,  2. 

[)  Demofl.  contra  Lcpt.  J  Dcmoft.  centra  Ariftocratem. 
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giflature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itfelf  for  ever',  pro  • 
ceeded  from  an  univerfal  fcnfe  in  the  people  of  their  own 
levity  and  inconftancy. 

II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in 
the  German  empire,  is  confidered  by  Lord  Shaftefbury  * 
as  an  abfurdity  in  politics:  But  what  muftwe  fay  to 
two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  fame*  political  ma-' 
chine,  without  any  mututil  check,  control,  dr  fubordina- 
tion ;  and  yet  preferve  the  greateft  harmony  and  concord  ? 
To  eftablifli  two  dillin6k  legiflatures,  each  of  which  pof- 
fefles  full  and  abfolute  authority  within  itfelf,  and  ftands 
in  no  need  of  the 'other's  afliftance,  in  order  to  give  vali- 
dity to  Its  afts ;  this  may  appear  before-hand  altogether 
imprafticable,  as  long  as  men  are  aftuated  by  the  paf- 
fions  of  ambition^  emulation,  and  avarice,  which  have 
•hitherto  been  their  chief  governing  principles*  And 
fliould  I  affert,  that  the  ftate  I  have  in  my  eye  was  divid- 
ed into  two  diftin6t  faftions,  each  of  which  predominated 
in  a  diftinft  legiflature,  and  yet  produced  no  claftiing  in 
.thefc  independent  powers ;  the  fuppofition  may  appear 
incredible.  And  if,  to  tiugment  the  pared  jx,  I  fliould  af^ 
firm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  government  was  ihs 
moll  aflive,  triumphant, .  and  illuftrious  commonwealth,, 
that  ever  yet  appeared  ;  I  (hould  certainly  be  told,  that 
fuch  a  political  chimera  was  as  abfurd  as  any  vifion  of  , 
priefts  or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  fearching  long, 
in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  fuppofi- 
tions ;  for  this  was  aftually  the  cafe  with  the  Roman  re- 
public. 

The  legiflatrve  power  was  there  lodged  in  ih^  comitia 
centuriata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former,  it  is  well 
known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  c€7}/us ;  fo 
that  when  the  firft  clafs  was  unanimous,  though  it  con-* 
taincd  not,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, 

*  EiTay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3.  f .  2. 
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wealthy  it  determined  the  whole ;  and,  with  the  authori* 
ty  of  the  fen&te,  eftablifhed  a  law.  In  the  latter,  every 
vote  was  equal ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was 
liot  there  requifite,  the  lower  people  entirely  prevail^, 
and  gave  law  to  the  whole  ftate.  In  all  party ^ivifionsi 
at  firft  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  afterwards 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people",  the  intereft  of  the 
Arifto'cracy*  was  predominant  in  the  firft  legiflature ;  that 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  fecond :  The  one  could  always 
deftroy  what  the  other  had  eftablifhed :  Nay,  the  one,  by 
a  fudden  and  unforefeen  motion,  might  take  the  ftart  oi 
the  other,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  had  the-fuU 
authority  of  a  law*  JBut  no  fuch  conteft  is  obferved  in 
the  hiftory  of  Rome  :  No  inftance  of  a  quarrel  betweeii 
th^fe  two  legiHatures ;  though  many  between  the  parties- 
that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arofe  this  concord, 
which  may  feem  fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  cftabliftied  in  Rome,  by  the  authority 
of  Servius  TuUius,  was  the  comHia  centuriataj  which  af- 
ter  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  government, 
for  fome  time,  very  ariftocraticaL  But  the  people,  hav- 
ing numbers  and  force  on  their  fide,  and  being  elated 
with  frequent  conquefts  and  viftories  in  their  foreign 
wars,  always  prevailed  when  puihed  to  extremity,  and 
firft  extorted  from  the  fenate  the  magiftracy  of  the  tri-  . 
•bunes,  and  next  the  legiflative  power  of  the  comiiia  iri^ 
huta.  *  It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  more  careful 
that!  ever  not  to  provoke  the  people.  For  befide  the 
force  which  the  latter  were  always  poffeffed  of,  they  had 
now  got  pofleflibn  of  legal  authority,  and  could  inftantly 
break  in  pieces  any  order  or  inftitution  which  direftly 
'  oppofed  them*  By  intrigue,  by  influence,  by  money, 
}py  combination,  and  by  the  refpeft  paid  to  their  charac- 

I  tersj 
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ters,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  dired  the  whole 
machine  of  government :  But  had  they  openly  fet  their 
eomitia  centuriata  in  oppoiition  to  the  tributa^  they  had 
foon  lofl:  the  advantage  of  that  inHitution,  together  with 
their  confuls,  praetdrs,  ediles,  and  all  the  maglilrates 
elected  by  it.  But.  the  eomitia  tributa^  not  having  the 
fame  reafon  for  refpefting  the  ceniuriaiay  frequently  re- 
pealed, laws  favourable  to  the  Ariftocracy :  They  limit* 
ed  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protend  the  people  from 
oppreflion,  and  controlled  the  anions  of  the  fenate  and 
magiftracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  convenient  always 
Ca  fubmit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority,  yet  being  in- 
ferior  in  power,  durft  never  direftly  give  any  Ihock  to  the 
other  legifiature,  cither  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  efta- 
bli{hing  laws  which  it  forefaw  would  foon  be  repealed 
by  it. 

No  infiance  is  found  of  any  oppofition  or  fbruggle  be* 
tween  thefe  eomitia  ;  except  one  flight  attempt  of  this 
kind  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of  his  civil 
wars.  Mark  Anthony,  refolving  to  deprive  Decimus 
Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  railed  the 
firnm-t  and  called  one  of  the  eomitia^  in  order  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
fenate.  But  affairs  were  Uien  fallen  into  fuch  confufion, 
and  the  Roman  conflitution  was  fo  near  its  final  diflblu* 
tion,  that  no  ipference  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient. This  conte((,  befides,  was  founded  more  on 
form  than  party.  It  was  the  fenate  who  ordered  the  eo" 
mitia  tributa^  that  they  might  obilruft  the  meeting  of  the 
centuriata^  which  by  the  conilitution,  or  at  leaft  forms  of 
the  government,  could  alone  difpofe  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  eomitia  centuriata^  though 
baniflied  by  the  tribtetOy  that  is,  by  z  piebifeitum*  But 
his  bauiibment,  we  may  obferve,  never  was  confidered 

as 
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as  a  legal  deed,  arifing  from  the  free  choice  and  iticUna- 
tion  of  the  people.  It  was  always  afcribed  to  the  vio. 
lence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  diforders  introduced 
by  him  into  the  government. 

III.  The  third  cuftom,  which  we  purpofe  to  remark, 
regards  England ;  and  though  it  be  not  fo  important  as 
thofc  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome,  is 
no  lefs  fmgular  and  unexpe£ted.  It  is  a  maxim  ia  poli. 
tics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undifputedand  univerfal, 
that  a  power,  however  great,  when  granted  by  law  to  an 
eminent  magiftrate,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an 
.  authority,  however  inconfiderable,  which  he  acquires 
from  violence  and  ufurpation.  For,  befides  that  the  law 
always  limits  every  power  which  it  bellows,  the  very  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  conceffion  eftabiifhes  the  authority  whence 
it  is  derived,  and  preferves  the  harmony  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.  By  the  fame  right  that  one  prerogative  is  aflumed 
without  law,  another  may  alfo  be  claimed,  and  another, 
with  ftill  greater  facility;  -while  the  firft  ufurpations 
both  ferve  as  precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force 
to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of  Hampden's 
conduct,  w^ho  fuftained  the.  whole  violence  of  royal  pro- 
fecution,  ratloer  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  (hillirtgs  not 
impofed  by  parliament  ;•  hence  the  care  of  all  Englifli 
patriots  to  guard  againft  the  firil  encroachments  of  the 
crown ;  and  hence  alone  the  exiftence,  at  this  day,  of 
Englifli  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occafion,  where  the  parliament 
has  departed  from  this  mtixim  ;  and  that  is,  in  the  preU 
fmg  of  f^amen.  The  exercife  of  an  ifregular  power  is 
here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown  1  and  though  it  has 
frequently  been  under  deliberation,  how  that  power  might 
be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  reftriftiotis, 
to  the  fovereign,  no  fafe  expedient  could  ever  be  propo- 

fed 
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^fed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  danger  to  liberty  always 
appeared  greater  from  law  than  from  ufurpation.  While 
this  power  i&  ekercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the 
navy,  men  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a  fenfe  of  its  ufe 
and  neceifity ;  and  the  failors,  who  are  alone  aSeAed  by 
it^  find  no  body  to  fupport  them,  in  claiming  the  rights 
and  privileges,  which  the  law  grants,  without  dillinftion^ 
to  all  Englifti  fubjeCls.  But  were  this  power,  on  any 
occafion,  made  an  inftrument  of  faftion  or  miniilehal 
tyranny,  the  oppofite  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of 
their  country,  would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and 
fupport  the  injured  party;  the  liberty  of  Englilhmen 
would  be  afTerted ;  juries  would  be  implacable ;  and  the 
tools  of  tyranny,  afting  both  againft  law  and  equity, 
would  meet  with  the  fevereft  vengeance.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  an  authority, 
they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two  inconve* 
niences :  They  would  cither  bellow  it  under  fo  many 
reftri&ions  as  would  make  it.lofe  its  effed,  by  crampmg 
the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they  would  render  it  fo 
large  and  comprehenfive,  as  might  give  occafion  to  great 
abufes,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  remo. 
dy.  The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice,  at  prefent, 
prevents  its  abufes,  by  affording  fo  eafy  a  remedy  againft 
them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reafontng,  to  exclude  all  poflihi- 
lity  of  contriving  a  regifter  for  feamen,  which  might  man 
the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
obferve,  that  no  fatisfa£tory  fcheme  of  that  nature  has 
yet  been  propofed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  proje^  hi- 
therto invented,  we  continue  a  practice  feemingly  the 
moft  abfurd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of 
full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  againft  law. 
A  continued  violence  is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidft 
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the  greatefl  jealbufy  and'watchfulnefs  in  the  pecvple ;  nay 
procfeeditog  from  thofe  very  principles :  Liberty,  in  si 
country  6f  the  higheft  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own 
defence,  without  any  countenance  or  proteftion :  The 
wildftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  oiie  of  the  moft  civi- 
lized  focieties  of  mankind:  And  great  violence  and  dif- 
brder  are  committed  with  impunity ;  while  the  one  par- 
ty pleads  obedience  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  the  other, 
the  fan^ion  of  fundamental  laws. 


tern 
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Of  tbe  Populoufneft  of  Ancient  Nations. 

TIERE  is  very  Kttle  ground,  either  f:om  reafon  or 
obfervation,  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  itK 
corruptible.  The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter^ 
the  violent  revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agita* 
ted,  the  changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  tra* 
tes  as  well  as  tradition  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  or  general 
convulfion  of  the  elements  ;  all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the 
mortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  paffage,  by 
corruption  or  diffolution,  from  one  ftate  or  order  to  an* 
other.  *It  muft  therefore,  as  well  as  eacih  individual 
form  which  it  contains,  have  its  infandy,  youth,  man. 
hood,  and  old  age ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  thefe 
variations,  man,  equally  with  every  animal  and  vegcta- 
ble,  will  partake.  In  the  flouriflring  age  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  expected,  that  the  human  fpecies  Ihould  poffefs 
greater  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  more  profperous 
health,  higher  fpirils,  longer  life,  and  a  ftronger  inclina- 
tion and  power  of  generation.    But  if  the  general  fyftem 

of 
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of  things,  and  human  fociety  of  courfe,  fiavfe  aHy  fuch 
gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too  flow  to  be  difcemible 
in  that  fliort  period  which  is  comprehended  by  hiftory 
and  tradition.     Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life^ 
even  cdurage  and  extent  of  genius,  feem  Hitherto  to  have 
been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  fame.     The 
arts  and  fciences,  indeed,  have  flourilhed  in  one  period, 
and  have  decayed  in  another:  But  we  may  obferve, 
that,  at  the  time  when  they  rofe  to  greateft  perfedion  a'- 
mong  One  people,  they  were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to 
all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  though  they  univerfal- 
iy  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  fucceeding  generation 
they  again  revived,  and  diffufed   themfelves  over  thfe 
world.      As  far,    therefore,    as    obfervation    reaches, 
there  ts  no  univerfal  difference  difcemible  in  the  human 
fpecies ;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  univerle, 
like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natural  progrefs  from  iafaqcy 
to  old  age  ;  yet  as  it  muft  IHll  be  uncertain,  whether,  at 
'prefent,it  be  advancing  to  its  point  of  perfeftion,or  declin- 
ing from  it,  we  cannot  thence  prefuppofe  any  decay  in 
human  nature  *.     To  prove,  therefore,  or  accotint  for 
that  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  which  is  com*- 
monly  fuppofed,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the 
world,  will  fcarcely  be  admitted  by  any  juft  reiifoner. 
Thefe  general  phyfical  caufes  ought  entirely  to  be  ci- 
chsdedfrom  this  queftion. 

There  are  indeed  fome  more  particular  phyfical  cauf- 
es of  importance.  Difeafes  are  mentionied  in  antiquity^ 
Vrhich  are  almoft  unknown  to  modern  medicine ;  and 
new  difeafes  have  arifen  and  propagated  themfelves,  of 
which  Aere  are  no  traces  in  ancient  liiftory.  In  this 
particular  we  may  obferve,  upon  comparifon,  that  th« 
difadvantage  is  much  on  the  fide  of  the  modems.    Not 

Z  2  to 
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.      to  mention  fome  others  oMefs  moment ;  the  fmall-pox 
/  CiJ)  cocimiyuch  ravages,  as  would  almoft  alone  account  for 
the  great  fuperiority  afcribed  to  ancient  times.     The 
J  J  J         tenth  or  the  twelfth^partof  mankind,  dgftroyed  gsvpfy  gi!>_ 
^  ^  ^         jieration^  Ihould  make  a  vaft  di£Ference,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  ;  and  when  join- 
ed to  venereal  diftempers,  a  new  plague  difiufed  every 
.where,  this  difeafe  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  conftant 
operation,  to  the  three  great  fcourges  of  mankind,  war, 
peftilence,  and  famine.     Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that 
ancient  times  were  more  populous  than  the  prefent,  and 
could  no  moral  caufes  be  affigned  for  fo  great  a  change; 
thefe  phyfical  caufes  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
would  be  fuiBcient  to  give  us  fatisfadion  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  fo  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vof- 
fms,  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  difcemment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the  beft  computa- 
tions which  thefe  fubjefts  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  man. 
kind,  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  *.  It 
may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  the  comparifon,  in  this  cafe, 
TOuft  be  imperfeft,  even  though  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  fcene  of  ancient  hiHory ;  Europe,  and  the  nations 
round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exadly  the 
liumber-s  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at  pre- 
fent :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  thofe  of  ancient 
cities  and  ftates,  where  hiftorians  have  left  us  fuch  im- 
perfeQ;  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  appears  to  me 
fo  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  together  fome  re- 
flexions on  that  head,  I  fliall  intermingle  the  enquiry 

concerning 
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concerning  caufes  with  that  concerning  fa^  ;  which 
ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  fa£t3  can  be  a£» 
certained  with  any  tolerable  affurance.  We  ftiall,  firft^ 
coniider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we  know  o^  . 
the  fituation  of  fociety  in  both  periods,  that  antiquity 
muft  have  been  more  populous ;  fecondly,  whether  ia 
reality  it  was  fo.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  con« 
clufion  is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  an* 
tiquity,  it  is  all  I  afpire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  queftion,  with 
regard  to  the  .comparative  populoufnefs  of  ages  or  king- 
doms, implies  important  confequences,  and  commonly 
determines  concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  po- 
lice, their  manners,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern- 
ment. For  as  there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, a  defire  and  power  of  generation,  more  adive  thaa 
IS  ever  univerfally  exerted,  the  reftraints  which  they  lie 
under,  muft  proceed  from  fome  difficulties  in  their  iitu-^ 
atton,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wife  legiilature  carefully  to 
obferve  and  remove.  Alnloft  every  man,  who  tiiinks  he 
can  Inaintain  a  family,  will  have  one ;  an4  the  homan 
fpecies  at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  dou* 
hie  every  generation.  How  faft  do  mankind  multiply  in 
every  colony  or  new  fettlement,  where  it  is  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  provide  for  a  &mily ;  and  where  men  are  nowife- 
flraitened  or  confined,  as  in  long  efi^^li&ed  governments  > 
Hiftory  tells  us  frequently  of  plagues,  which  have  fwept 
away  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people :  Yet  in  a  gene- 
ration or  two,  the  deftruflion  was  not  perceived ;  and 
the  fociety  had  again  acquired  their  former  number.  The 
lands  were  again  cultivated,  the  houfes  built,  the  commo- 
dities raifed,  and  the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people^ 
who  efcaped^  immediately  to  marry,  and  to  rear  families, 
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which  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  perilhed  *• 
And  for  a  like  rcafon,  every  wife,  juft,  and  mild  govern* 
ment,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its  fubjeds  ieafy  and 
fecur^,  will  always  abound  moil  in  people,  as  well  as  in 
compiodities  and  riches.  A  country,  indeed,  wbofe  cli* 
mate  and  foU  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  naturally  be  more 
pppulpus  than  one  which  produces  corn  only  ;  and  th^t 
niQrfi  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted  for  paftur- 
2ige.  In  general,  warm  clin^ates,  as  the  neceffities  of  the 
|nhabita9t3  are  fewer,  and  vegetation  more  powerful,  are 
likely  tc^  be  mpft  populous :  But  if  ev^ry  thing  elfe  be 
o  /^P  ^  ^"*J>  it  feegi3  P»tural  toexpeO;,  that,  wherever  there  ar^ 
xnioft  h^ppinefs  and  virtue,  and  the  wifeft  inftit^tionst 
t^eiPe  wiU  alfo  be  noioft  people, 

Tljc  qu^ftion*  therefore,  concerning  the  populoufnefa 
itf  ancieat  and  loodern  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im-> 
/  portance,  it  will  be  reqni£te,  if  we  would  bring  it  to 

ibme  4eterminaticm,  to  compare  both  the  domeftic  and 
ppHjticalfiliiaticaiaf  thefe  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge 
ef  the  isL&s  by  their  moral  caufes ;  which  b  the  firft 
view  in  which  we  propoFed  toconfider  them. 

The  chief  difierence,  between  the  dameftic  oeconomy 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns,  confifls  in  the 
pradice  of  flavery  whiph  prevailed  among  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolifhed  for  fome  centuries  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  palfionate  admir* 
#rs  of  th^  ancients,  and  zealous  partizans  of  civil  liber* 

^  This  too  is  a  good  reafon  why  the  finall  pox  docs  not  depopn* 
late  countries  fo  inuch  a$  np^y  at  Sr^  fight  be  imagined.  Where 
there  i$  room  for  more  people,  they  will  always  ^rile,  even  without 
the  afllAance  of  naturalization  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Ge- 
ironimo  de  UflariZ)  that  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which  fend  mod  peo- 
ple to  the  Indies,  are  moA  populous)  which  proceeds  from  their  fu* 
ffirior  richer. 
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ty  (for  thcfe  fcntimcnts,  as  they  are,  bpth.pf  them^  in  the 
main,  cx,trem^.yjuft,  are  fgupd  tobe  almoft  infeparable), 
<jannQt  forbear;  regrfsttjqg  the  lofs  qf  this  inftitution  ;(^and 
whilf^.  they  brapd.all  fu^pimiflion  to  the  government. of  a^ 
fii^glc;  perfo^  with  the  harfti  denomination  of  llavery, 
tjiey  would  gla^Jly  reduce  the  greater  part  ofmanbind  tq 
real  flavery  an^jubje^qn^  but  to  one  who  confiders 
QOoUy  .09  t^ft  fubjca>  it,  will  appear,  tl^at  l^uman  nature, 
10  gcnprait  rc;ally  cnjpys  more  liberty  at  prefqnt,  in.th^, 
ipqft  arbitrary  govemiuent  of.  Euf ope;,  than  it  ever  did 
during  the  nioft  flourifhipg  period  of  ancient  times.     As, 
xpuch  as  fubmiil^qn  to  a  pqtty  prince,  whpfe  doqiinions 
extend  not  beyond  a  fmgle  city^  is  morcrgrievous  thaa 
obedience  tq  a  great  monarch;  fo  much  is  domeiliq 
IJavcry  more  cruel  and  opprqflive  than  any  civil  fpbjec-, 
tion  wjiatfoever.    The  more  the  roafter  is  removed  from 
us  in  place  and. rank,  the  greater  libeity^  we  enjoy;  the 
leb  are  our  a£tiqns  infp^Gtci  and  control!^  ;  and  the  fain- 
ter;  thgt  c^uel  coinparifon  becomes  between  our  own  fub«. 
jedtion,  and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another^ 
The  remains  which  are  found. of  domeftic  flavery,  in, the 
American  colqnies,  and  among  fome  European  nationsi 
would  never  furely  create  a  defire  o£  rendering  it  more 
uniTerfaK    The  little  humanity  commonly  obferved  in 
perfons  accuftomed,  frpm  their  infancy,  to  exercife  fo 
great  authority  over  their  fellow-creatutes,  aqd  to  tram- 
ple upon  human  nature,  were  fufficient  alone  to  difguft; 
us  with  thiit  unbounded  dominion.    Nor  can  a  more 
probable  reafon  be  affigned  fqr  the  fevere^  I  aiighf  fay, 
barbarous  manners  of  ancient  times,  than  the  praftice 
o£  domeftic  flavery  ;  by  which"  every  man  of  rank  was 
rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidft  the  flattery, 
fubmiflion,  and  low  debafement  of  his  flaves. 

Z  4  According 
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According  to  ancient  praAice,  all  checks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  reilrain  him  to  the  duty  of  fubmiifion ;  none 
on  the  fuperior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  gentlenefs  and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  a  bad 
fervant  finds  not  eafily  a  good  mafter,  nor  a  bad  mailer 
a  good  fervant ;  and  the  checks  are  mutual,  fuitably  to 
the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Hie  cuftom  of  expofingold,  ufelefs,  or  iick  flaves  in 
an  ifland  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  ftarve,  leems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  fo  expofed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
by  an  edidt  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  in  which  it  was 
likewife  forbidden  to  kill  any  flave  merely  for  old  age 
or  fickners  ^ :  But  fuppofing  that  this  editSt  was  ftridiy 
obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domeftic  treatment  of  flaves, 
or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may 
imagine  what  others  would  pradife,  when  it  was  the 
profefled  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fuperannu- 
iated  slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he 
efteemed  a  nfelefs  burden  f. 

The  ergq/fula^  or  dungeons,  where  flaves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy. 
Columella  advifesj:,  that  they  be  always  built  under 
ground ;  and  recommends  |j  it  as  the  duty  of  a  care- 
ful overfeer,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  thcfe 
flaves,  like  the  muftcring  of  a  regiment  or  ihip's  com- 
pany, in  order  to  know  prefently  when  any  of  them  bad 
deferted.  A  proof  of  the  frequency  of  thefe  trgajhda^ 
and  of  the  great  number  of  slaves  ufually  confined  in 
them. 

A  chain- 

*  Saetoniut  in  vim  Cltudii.  f  Plut.  in  vita  Catonfc. 

X  lib*,  i.  cap.  6.  ||  Id.  lib«  zL  cap.  i. 
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A  chained  slave  for  a  porter,  was  ufual  in  Rome,  as 
appears  from  Ovid  ^,  and  other  authors  f*  Had  not 
thefe  people  fliaken  off  all  fenfe  of  compaffion  towards 
that  unhappy  part  of  their  fpecies,  would  they  have  pre* 
fented  their  friends,  at  the  firft  entrance,  with  fuch  an 
image  of  the  feverity  of  the  mailer,  and  mifery  of  the 
slave  ? 

Nothing  fo  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  caufes^ 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  which  was  always 
extorted  by  the  moft  exquifite  torments.  Demofthenes 
fiiys  J,  that,  where  it  was  poffible  to  produce,  for  the 
fame  fa£):,  either  freemen  or  slaves  as  witnefles,  the 
judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves  as  a  more 
certain  evidence  §. 

Seneca  draws  a  pidure  of  that  diforderly  luxury 
which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and 
inverts  every  ftated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  Among 
other  circumftances,  fuch  as  difplacing  the  meals  and 
times  of  bathing;  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about, 
the  third  hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who 
indulges  this  felfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of  whips 
andlalhes,  and  upon  enquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking 
an  account  of  the  condud  ofhis  fervants,  and  giving 
them  due  corre^on  and  dilpipline.  This  is  not  re- 
marked as  an  inftance  of  cruelty,  but  only  of  diforder, 
which,  even  in  actions  the  moft  ufual  and  methodical, 
changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an  eftabliflied  cuftom  had 
affigned  for  them  ||. 

But 

•  Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  6. 

f  SuetOQ.  de  claru  rhetor •  So  alTo  the  ancient  poet,  yanOorb 
imtimre  infedmunta  audio.        %  In  i)niUrem  orat,  i. 

j  The  fame  praAice  was  very  common  in  Rome  $  but  Ciceio 
leems  not  to  think  this  cvi^ttce  fo  certain  as  the  teflimonj  of  frco 
citizens,    f^ro  Caeh.  ||  See  NOTE  [U]. 


Buti^qur  prcfent  bufi^efs  is  only  to  cQofider  thebflu- 
cnpe  of.flavery  on  the  populoufiiefs  of:a.ftate.  It  i?  pre-, 
teq)^d,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient,  praftice  had 
infinitely,  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that 
cpctrpnjfi  populoufnefs  which,  is  fuppofed  in  thofc  times, 
Atpri^fent,  all  mafters  difcourage  the  marrying  of  their 
male  fervants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  mar... 
rij^ge  of  tb0  female,  who  are  thfgn  fuppofed  to.be  totally 
ipcapaQitated  for  their  fervice.  Butwheriq  the  prppjerty 
pf  the  fervants  is  lodged  in.  the  raafter,  theirj  marriage 
fprms.  his.  riches,  and  brings  him  a  fucceQion  of  flayea 
that  fupply  the  place  of  thpfi?  whom  age  and  infirmity, 
have  difabled.  ,  He  encourages,  therefore,  their  propa^f 
gation  as  much  as  that  of  his  cattle ;  rears  the  young, 
lyith  the  lame  care ;  and  educates  them  Xp.  fome  art  or 
calling,  which  may  render. them,  more  ufefiil  or  valuably 
to  him. ,  The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  interefl^.ia 
the  being  at  leaft,  though  not  in  the  well-being,  of  thc^ 
poor  ;  and  enrich  themfelves,  by  increafing.  the  number 
^d.  induftry  of  tliofe  who  are  futgefted  tp  them.  Each^ 
man,  being  a  fovereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the  fame^ 
ixM.eirefi  with  regard  to  it^  as  the  prince  with  reg9r4 
to  the  (late :  and  has  not,  like  the  prince^  any  opppTipe 
xnptives  of  ambition,  or  vain  glory,  which  may  lead  him 
to  depopulate  his  little  fovereignty.  All.  pf  it  is,  at  aU 
times,  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leifon?  to  infpefllhe 
^uoft  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of  hia 
fubjefts*^ 

Such 

*  Wc  may  here  obfcrve,  that  if  domeilic^flayeiy  really  incrcaf- 
f  d  popuk>uOiei5,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rulCp  that 
the  happinefs  of  any  fociety  and  its  populoafoefs  are  necefiary  ajt^, 
/teadants.  A  nufter,  from  humour  or  intereil,  may  make  his  Slaves 
very  unhappy  ^  yet  be  careful,  from  intereft,  to  increafe  their 
number.  Their  marria^  is  not  a  matter  of  qhoice  with.  theiQ| 
more  than  any  other  «6Uob  of  their  life. 
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Such  are  the  confeqiueia/ces  of  domeftic  fif^v^ry^  ac-* 
cording  to  the  firil  afjpeid  andapp^ajtance  oS  tbii;igs;  But 
if  we  enter  more  deeply  irto  the  fubjeO:,  we  ihall  per* 
haps  find  reafoi^  to  retra6l  our  hafly  determiiiations* 
The  comparifon  13  ihogking  between  the  management 
of  human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle  ;  but  toeing  ex- 
tremely juft,  when  applied  to  the  prefcnt  iubje^,  it  may 
be  proper  to  trace  the  confequences  of  it.  At  t)ie  ca^pi- 
lal,  near  all  great  cities,  m  all  popuJpus,  ricb^  iiKiuftrvr 
ous  provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred.  Provifions^  lodg* 
ing,  attendance,  labour^  are  there  dear ;  and  men  find 
^heir  accouQt  better  in  buying  the  cattle,  s^ter  they  come 
to  a  certain  age,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries^ 
Thefe  are  con£equ^nt]y  the  ozily  breediii^  countries  foi^ 
cattle ;  ai;id  by  a  parity  of  reafoA)  for  tncn  top^  when  the 
latter  are  put  on  the  fam,e  foptipg  with  the  forxaer.  To 
rear  a  child  in  London  till  he  could  be  ferviceablje, 
would  coil  much  dearer,  thaa  to  buy  one  of  the  f»nie 
fige  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  h^  bad  beei^  bre<jt 
in  a  cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatQieal  of 
pptatoesu  Thofe  who  had  flavea,  therefore,  in  aU  the 
richer  and  more  populous  countries,  wpuld  difcourage 
_^thc  pregnancjr  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  de- 
ftroy  the  birth.  The  human  fpecies  would  perifh  in 
thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  increafe  the  fafteft  ;  and 
a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and  'more 
defert  provinces.  Suph  a  continued  drain  would  tend 
mightily  to  depopulate  the  fta^e,  and  render  great  cities 
ten  tiip^s  more  deflruaive  than  with  ua,  where  every 
man  is  matter  of  himfelf;  and  provides  for  his  children 
from  the  powerfal  inftinft  of  nature,  not  the  calculations 
of  fordM  intereft.  If  London,  at  prefent,  without  much 
increafing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  th^  country  of 
jfooo  people,  as  is  ufually  computed,  whs^t  muft  it  re- 

quire, 
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quire,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  common 
people  were  flaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by 
their  avaricious  mailers  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  per- 
petual flux  of  flaves  to  Italy  from  the  remoter  provin« 
ces,  particularly  Syria,  Cilicia  %  Cappadocia,  and  the 
leffer  Afia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt;  Yet  the  number  of 
people  did  not  increafe  in  Italy ;  and  writers  complain 
of  the  continual  decay  of  induftry  and  agrtculturcf* 
Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  flaves, 
which  is  comonly  fuppofcd  ?  So  far  from  multiplying^ 
Aey  could  not,  it  feems,  fo  much  as  keep  up  the  flock 
without  immenfe  recruits :  And  though  great  numbers 
were  continually  manumitted  and  converted  into  Roman 
citizens,  the  numbers  even  of  thefe  did  not  increafe  t,  till 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  communicated  to  foreiga 
provinces. 

The  term  for  a  flave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family,  was 
verna  § ;  and  thefe  flaves  feem  to  have  been  entitled 
by  cuflom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  others ; 
a  fiifficient  reafon  why  the  mailers  would  not  be  fond  of 
rearing  many  of  that  kind  ||.    Whoever  is  acquainted 

with 

*  Ten  thoufand  flaves  in  a  day  have  often  been  fold  for  tlie  ufe  of 
tlie  Romans  at  Oelus  m  Cilicia.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv, 

f  Columella,  lib.  ufrocem,  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iiLcap.i» 
Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  Tacit.  annaL  lib.  iii.  cap.  54.  Sueton* 
pf  via  Aug.  cap.  xlii.     Min.  Hb.  zviiL  cap.  13. 

;(  Mkon  IndUspUbi  ingenue^  (ays  Tacitus,  amm.  lib.  xjuv.  cap.  7. 
§.  See  NOTE  [X]. 

I  Vtrm  u  nfed  hj  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equhralent  Xojhn^^ 
on  account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofe  flares.  Mart, 
lib.  i.  ep.  42.  Horace  alfo  mentions  the  verfuu  procacei ;  and 
Petroniusy  cap.  24.  vermtla  urhnuas,  ScntcZf  de provul,  cap.  1.  v«r- 
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with  the  maxims  of  our  planters^  will  acknowledge  the 
juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  *. 

Atticus  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiftorian,  for  the  care 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  flaves 
bom  in  it  f :  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  this  praflice 
was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  flaves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Syrus, 
Myfus,  Geta,  Thrax,  Davus,  Lydus,  Phryx,  &c.  af- 
ford  a  prefumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  Icaft,  moft  of  the 
flaves  were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  A- 
thenians,  fays  Strabo  J,  gave  to  their  flaves,  either 
the  names  of  the  nations  whence  they  wer^  bought,  as 
Lydus,  Syrus  ;  or  the  names  that  were  moft  common 
among  thofe  nations,  as  Manes  or  Midas  to  a  Phrygt« 
an,  Tibias  to  a  Paphlagonian. 

Demofthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbade 
any  man  to  ftrike  the  flave  of  another,  praifes  the  hu* 

niamty 

*  It  is  computed  in  the  Weft  Indies^  that  a  ftock  of  flaves  grow 
worfe  five  per  cent,  every  year,  unlefs  new  ^yt%  be  bought  to  re- 
cruit thenou  They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in 
thofe  wann  countries,  where  clothes  and  provifions  are  fo  eaiily  got. 
How  much  more  mud  this  happen  in  European  countries,  and  in  or 
near  great  cities  ?  I  fliaU  add,  that,  from  the  experience  of  out 
planters,  flavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  matter  as  to  the 
flare,  wherever  hired  fervants  can  be  procured.  A  man  is  obliged 
to  clothe  and  feed  his  flave  \  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  fervant : 
The  price  of  the  firft  purchafe  is,  therefore,  fo  much  lofs  to  him : 
not  to  mention^  that  the  fear  of  punifliment  wiU  never  draw  fo 
much  labour  from  a  flave,  as  the  dread  of  being  turned  off,  and  not 
getting  another  fervice,  will  from  a  (ree-man. 

f  Com.  Nepos,  in  vita  Attici.  We  may  remark,  that  Atttcus* 
eftate  lay  chiefly  in  Epirus  \  which,  being  a  remote,  defolate  placci 
would  render  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  flaves  there. 

X  lab.  vii. 
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inSnity  cf  this-lawj  sbkl  53as,  Aal,  if  the  barbarians, 
from  whom  the  flaves  were  bought,  had  Triforraa'Uon  tha4 
t*hslr  countrymen  met  with  fuch  gentle  treatment,  they 
woulci  entertain  a  great  efteem  for  the  Athenians  ♦. 
Ifocratcs  too  f  itifmuatcs,  that  the  flaves  of  the  Greeks 
were  generally  or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Arifto- 
tie  in  his  politics  %  plainly  fuppofes,  that  a  flave  is  aU 
ways  a  fdreigner.  The  ancient  comic  writers  reprefent- 
ed  the  flaves  as  fpieaking  a  barbarous  language  §.  This 
was  an  imitation  of  nature. 

It  is  Well  known  that  Demofthenes,  in  his  nonage,  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tut6rs,  and  that 
afterwards  he  recovered^  l)y  a  prbfecution  ^t  law,  the 
value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occafion, 
flill  rei;i)ain,  and  contain  an  exa£t  detail  of  the  whole 
fubftance  left  by  his  father  |(,  in  money,  tnerchandifc, 
houfes,  and  flitves,  together  with  the  valuie  of  d^ch  par-i 
ticular.  Among  the  reft  were  52  flaves,  handicraftf- 
men,  namely  32  fword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet-makers^; 
iall  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children,  or  family, 
which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it  been  a  com^ 
mon  practice  at  Athens  to  breed  'from  the  flaves  :  And 
the  value  of  the  whole  mufihave  much  depended  on  that 
circumftance.  No  female  flaves  are  even  fo  much  as 
mentfoned,  except  fome  houfe-maids,  who  belonged  to 
his  mother.  This  ^trgument  h«is  great  force,  if  it  be  not 
altogether  conclufive. 

Confider 

*  In  Midiam,  p.  22 1.  ex  edit.  Aldi. 

f  Pftnegryr.  %  lab.  vii.  cap.  lo.  fiib  fin. 

f  Ariftoph.  Equites,  1.  17.  The  ancient  fcholift  remarks  on 
this  paflkfre  amfim^umt  IvX^. 

II  In  An^hohm  onr.  ^. 

f  »)anwiUf  makers  of  thofe  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at 
meals. 
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Confider'this  paffage  of  Plutarch*,  fpeakingof  tlie 
Elder  Cato.     **  He  had  a  great  number  of  Haves,  whoih 
**  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  fales  of  prifoners  of  war, ; 
**  and  he  chofe  them  young,  that  they  might  ealily  be 
*'  ac^'uftomed   to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  iu- 
**  ilrucled  in  any  bufihefs' or  labour,  as  men  teach  aiiy 
"  thing  to  young  dogs  or  horfes.— *Arid  efteeming  love 
"  the  chief  fource  of  all  difordefs,  he  allowed  the  male 
^*  flaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  fa- 
**  mily,  upon  paying  a  certain  fum  for  this  privilege : 
"  Bat  he  ftriftly  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  fatrii- 
**  ly.'*     Are  there  any  fymptoras  in  this  narration  of 
that  care  which  is  fuppofed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  mdr- 
riage  and  propagation  of  their  flaves  ?  If  that  was  a  com- 
mon praftice,  founded  on  general  intereft,  it  would  fure- 
ly  have  been  embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a  grieat  ^ieco- 
nomift,  and  lived  in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality 
and  fimplicity  of  manners  were  ft  ill  in  credit  and  repu- 
tation. 

It  isexprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
'  law,  that  fcarcely  any  ever  purchafe  flaves  with  a  view 
of  breeding  from  them'f- 

Our  lackies  and  houfc-maids,  I  own,  do  not  ftrVc 
much  to  multiply  their  fpecies :  But  the  ancients,  be- 
fides  thofe  who  attended  on  their  perfon,  had  abnpil  all 
their  labour  performed,  and  even  manufa£ture3  dxecir- 
ted,  by  flaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family ; 
and  fbme  great  men  pofiefled  to  the  number  of  io,o.oo.^ 
If  there  be  any  fufpicion,  therefore,  that  this  iitftitutioa 
was  unfavourable  to  propagation  (and  the  fame  reafen*, 
at  leaft  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  ancient  flaves  as 

modern 

♦  In  vita  Catonij.  f  Sec  NOTE  [Y]. 
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modern  fervants),  how  deftructive  muft  flavery  have 
proved  ?     . 

Hiftory  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
flaves  under  the  /ame  roof  witli  him :  and  having  been 
alTaflinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them^  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  aU  with- 
out exception  were  put  to  death  *.  Many  other  Koman 
noj^Iemen.  had  families  equally,  or  n;ipre  numerousVand 
I  beUeye  every  one  w^l  allow,  that  this  would  £;arce1y 
bepradtical^le,  were  we  to  fuppofe  all  the  flaves  xnamed, 
and  the  females  to  be  breeders  f. 

So  early  as  .^he  poet  Hefiod  J,  married  flaves,  whc* 
thgr  male  or  female,  were  efteemed  inconvenient. 
How  much  more,  where  families  had  increased  to  fuch 
an  enormous  fize  as  in  Rome,^  and  where  the  ancient 
fimj^icity  of  manners  was  baniihed  firpm  all  ranks  of 
people  ? 

Xcnophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  ftridi 
care  and  attention  of  laying  the  jnale  and  the  female 
ilaves  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  "He  feems  not  to 
fuppof<;  that  they  are  ever  married.  The  only  flaves  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  their 
own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houfes  apart,  and 
were  more  the  flaves  of  the  public  than^of  individ- 
uals jj. 

*  Tacit,  ann.  lib.  xir.  cap.  43.  ^"^ 

**f  The  fisives  In  the  great  houfes  had  little  rooms  affigned  them, 
called  ceiltt,  Wfaaii^  thl^  name  of  «cU  was  transfetred  to  the 
moxiks  room  in  a  convent.  See  laither  on  this  head,  Jail.  Lipfina, 
Saturn*  i.  cap.  14.  Thefe  form  ftrong  prefumptions  againft  the 
snariiage  and  propagation  of  the  family  flayes. 

t  Opeif^et^Dies,  Ub.  ii.  L  24..  alio  I«  220. 
II  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 
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The  fame  author  ^  tells  us,  that  Nicias^  overfeer^ 
by  agrcemeut  with  his  mafter,  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
an  obolus  a  4ay  Sot  each  ilave;  beiides  maintaining 
them,  and  keeping  up  Ae  number*  Had  the  imcient 
flave^  been  all  breeders,  this  laft  cirqumftance  of  the 
contraft  had  been  fuperfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  fo  frec^uently  of  a  fixed,  ftated  por- 
tiQii  of  provifions  ^ffigoed  to  each  ilave  f,  that  we  are 
naturally  Ip^  to  conclude,  that  ilaves  lived  almoft  M, 
iinglf,  l^ld  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board- 
wa^es* 

The  pra£lice»  indeed,  of  mj^rrying  flayes  feems  not 
to  have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country 
labourers,  where  it  was  more  naturally  to  be  expefted. 
Cato|,  euumerating  the  flaves  requifite  to  labour  a 
vineyard  of  ^  hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to 
15 ;  the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  yillictts  and  viUkay  and 
13  male  flaves ;  for  an  oli^  plantation  of  240  acres, 
the  overfeer  and  hb  wife,  and  11  male  flaves;  and  fo 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  leis  plantation  or  yin9« 
yard. 

Varro§,  quoting  this  paflage  of  Cato,  allows  bis 
computetion  to  be  juft  in  c;veTy  refpefk,  except  the  laft^ 
For  as  it  is  requifite,  fays  he,  to  have  an  overfeer^.an4 
bis  wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or 
fmall,  this  muft  alter  the  e^a6tnefs  of  the  proportion* 
Had  Cato^s  computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other 
refp^fti  it  had  certainly  been  corredted  by  Varro,  whp 
feems  fond  of  difcovering  fo  trivial  an  error. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  The 

^  Xif  ratiooe  rM^tUfiiD* 
p.  Senecae  epift<  8o. 
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The  fame  author  *  as  well  as  ColumcUa  f^  recom- 
mends it  as  rcquifue  tp  give  a  wife  to  the  overfcer,  in 
order  to  attach  him  the  more  ftrongly  to  his  niafter's 
fervice.  This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  indu^Igence  grant- 
ed to  a  Have,  in  whom  fo  great  confidcHce^  wa^  repot 
ed:  ••       .  .  , 

In  the  fame  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  ufeful  pre- 
caution, not  to  buy  too  many. flaves -from  the  fapie  na- 
tion, left  they  beget  fadlions  and  Seditions  in  the  family: 
A  prefumption,  ■  that  in*  Italy,  the  gi-eater  part,  even 
of  the  country  labouring  Haves  (fo^^  he  fpes^ks  of  no  o- 
ther),  were  bought  from  the  remoter  proviaccs.  All 
the  world  knows,  that  the  family  flaves  in  Rome,  who 
were  inflruments  of  fliow  and  luxury,  were  commonly 
imported  from  the  eaft.  Hoc  frofscere^  fays  Plipy, 
fpeaking  6f  the  jealous  care  of  mailers,  pmncij^^m  le- 
gtonisj  et  in  domo  turha  extcrr^^  acfsrvorum  qu^tie  eau- 
fa  nomenclator^  adbibendus  |*    . .       .  , 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  (|,  to  prqpagate 
young  fhepherds  in  "the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For 
as  grazing  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  clieap 
places,  and  each  fliepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his 
marriage  and  increafe  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  in- 
conveniences as  in  degyer  -  places,  and  where  many  fer- 
vants  lived  in  the  family ;  which  wa^  unlverfallV  the 
cafe  in  ^fuc3i  of  tine  RoflJan  farnis  as  produced  wine  or 
corn.  If  we  confider  this  exception  with  regard  to 
fliepherds,  and  v/eigh  thereafons  of  it,  ^t  will  ferve 
for  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  all  our  foregoing  fufpicions  §. 

Columella 

.  *  Lib.  i.cap.  17.  f  Lfbi.  cap.  18. 

X  f'ib.  xxxiii.  cap.  T.  So  likewiCe  Tacitus,  aaW.  13b.  xiv.  cap. 
44.  II  Lib.  ii.  cap.  JO. 

j  Pailorls  duil^  eft  bic  filius,  ille  bubulci.      Juven.  fat.  xi.  15 1- 
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•  Columella  *,  I  own,  advifes  the  mafter  ta^give  a  re- ' 
ward,  and  even  liberty  to  a  female  flave,  that  had  reared 
him  above  three  children  :  A  proof,  that  fometimes  the 
ancients  pfopdgated  from  their  flaves ;  which,  indeed, 
cannot  bfe  denied.  Were  it  otherwife,  the  practice  of 
flavery  being  fo  common  in  antiquity,  muft  have  beea 
deftruftive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair. 
All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  thefe  reafoninga  is,' that  flave- 
ry is  in  general  difadvaritageous  both  to  the  happinefs  and'  ' 
populoufnefs  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  be- 
ter  fupplied  by  the  praftice  of  hired  fervants. 

•  The  laws,  or  as  fome  writers  call  them,  the  feditions 
of  the  Gracchi,  were  occafioned  by  their  obferving  the 
increafe  of  flaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  of 
free  citizens.  Appian  t  afcribcs  this  increafe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  flaves  :  Plutarch  J  to  the  purchafing  of 
barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprifoned  fim^f 
k^fu^'iii^m  fl*  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  both  caufes  coni 
curred. 

Sicily,  fays  Florus  §,  was  full  of  ergaftula,  and  was 

cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains.     Eunus  and  Athenio 

A  a  2  ex- 

*  Lib.  i.  capt  8.  f  Dc  bcl,  civ.  lib.  i. 

t  In  vita  Tib.  &  C.  Gracchi. 

II  To  the  fame  purpofe^is  that  paflage-of  the  elder  Seneca,  ex  con* 
travcrfia  5.  lib.  v.  ^*  Arata  qaondam.  populis  rura,  iingulorum  er* 
gaftulorum  funt ;  latiufque  nunc  villici,  quam  olim  reges,  imperant. 
At  nunc  eadem,*^  fays  Pliny,  *<  vindi  pedes,  damnata:  manus,  in- 
fcripti  vultus  exercent."     Lib.  aviH.  cap.  3.     So  alfo  Martial. 
*'  £t  fonet  innumera  corapede  Thufcuiagcr.'*  Lib.  ix.  ep.  23, 
And  Lucan.    ^*  Turn  longos  jungcre  fines 
AgrOrum,  et  quondam  duro  fulcata  CamiUi, 
Vomere  et  aotiquas  Curiorum  pafEai  ligones, 
Longa  fub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonif.^'  Lib.  ti  - 

.    «  Vinflo  foflbre  coluntur 

Hcfpcri«  fcgctes ''  -    *       Lib.  viu 

§  Lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 
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c:iccited  the  fervile  war,  by  breaking  up  thfefe  toonftfotas 
prifons,  ^d  giving  libctty  to '60,000  flaves.  Theyoungi/ 
cr  Poropcy  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  fame 
^xpedi^nt  *.  If  the  country  labourers,  throughout  the 
l^oman  epipire,  were  fo  generally  in  this  fituatiod,  and 
if  it  was  difiicult  or  impoffible  tq  find  fcparate  lodgings 
for  the  families  of  the  city  ferv  Jittts,  tow  unfavourable  to 
propagat;ion,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  muft  the  infUtutiott 
cfdomefticflavery  be  efteemed? 

Conftantinqi^e,  at  prefent,  requires  the  fame  recruits 
of  flaves  from  all  the  provinces  tb  Jtt  Rome  did  of  old ;  and 
tbefe  provinces  are  of  confequencc  far  from  being  popu- 
lous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mpirf.  Ms^illet,  fends  continual 
colonies  pf  blapk  flaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkifli 
umpire ;  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of  white : 
The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  ;  the 
other  from  Mingrellia,  Circaffia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  inftitutions ; 
But  th^ere  is  rgafoA  to  fufpeft,  that  anciently  evc^  great 
fcmily  i?i  Itgly*  *nd  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
wa?  a  fpecies  of  convent.  And  though  wehavc  reafon 
to  condemn  all  thofe  popifli  inftitutions  as  nurfer^es  of 
fuperftition,  burthenfome  to  the  pyblicjand  oppreiiive  to 
the  poor  prifotjsrs,  jnale  as^  well  as  fewje  j  j^et^may  it 
be  queftioped  whetlitertheybe  lo  dcftruftive  to  the  popu^ 
loufnefs  of  a  ftatc  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were 
the  land  which  belongs  to  a  conyen^  bellowed  on  a  noble* 
man,  he  would  fpend  its  revenue  oa  clogs,  horfes,  grooms, 
footmen,  cooks,  and  houfen^aids  ;  and  his  family  would 
not  fiimilh  many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The.  common  reafon  why  any  parent  thrufts  his  daugh- 
ters into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  bp  overburthened 

with 
*  Flornsi  lib»  iv,  cap*  8t 


t^  tromiioeroaB  a  family ;  but  the  aticients  had  ft  me« 
tbod  abnoft  as  umocent,  and  more  effeAual  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  wit,  expofing  their  children  in  early  infancy, 
^his  prafitic^  was  Very  common ;  and  is  not  fpoken  of 
by  any  author  of  thofc  times  with  the  horror  it  deferves^ 
or  fcarcely  *  even  with  dtfaj^robation.  Plutarch,  the 
humane^  good-natured  Plutarch  f ,  mentions  it  as  a  me« 
rit  in  Attalus,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  that  he  murdered,  or, 
if  you  will,  expofed  all  his  oWn  children,  in  order  to 
leave  his  citwn  to  the  fon  of  his  brother  Eumenes ;  fig. 
nalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and  affedion  to 
^  £utnenq$9  who  had  left  him  his  heir  preferably  to  that  Ion* 
It  was  Solon,  the  raoft  celebrated  of  the  fages  of  Greece, 
tiiat  gave  parents  pernuffion  by  law  to  kill  their  chil* 

drentf 

Shall  we  then  allow  tbefe  two  circuraftances  to  com- 
pepfate  ei^ch  other,^to  wit,  Inonaftic  vows,  and  the  expoll 
ing  of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  degrees, 
to  4)^  propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage 
is  here  on  the  fide  of  antiquitj^.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd 
'  connrelion  of  caufes,  the  barbarous  praftice  of  the  ati' 
ctents  might  rather  render  thofe  times  m6t6  populous* 
By  removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  aiamilylt 
would  engage  many  people  in  marriage ;  and  fuch  is  tlite 
force  of  natural  affeiftion,  that  very  few^  in  compaHlbn, 
would  have  reToluf ion  enough,  when  k  cime  to  the  pufti, 
to  carry  into  execution  theiir  former  ihtehtiojls. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  praftice  df  expof- 

ing  children  f^evails  at  prefefit,  ts  the  iiidft  pbyftilous 

countiy  we  know  of;  ^tid  every  lilan  is  marH^fl  before 

"\/^'a'3  '  ' "  ""'he 

*  Tacilaft  blames  it.    fie  Aorib.  Germ. 

t  De  fratemo  amore.  .  Seneca  alfo  approves  of  tlie  ejcpofiug  0£ 
fickly  infirm  children,    fie  ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

%  Sext.  £xnp.  lib.iti.  cap.  24* 
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he  is  Wcnty.  Such  early  Tnarriages  couM  fcappelyJpe 
general,  had  not  men  the  profpeft  of  fo  eafy.  a  method  o( 
getting  rid  of  their  children.  I  own,  that  *  Plut^ch 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  very  general  maxim  of  .the  poor  to  ex- 
pofe  their  children  ;  an4  as  the  rich  were  then  averfe  to 
marriage,  on  account  of  the ,  courtfhip  .they  niet^with 
from  thofe  who  expefled  legacies  from  then^^  the  public 
muft  have  been  in  a  bad  fituation  between  them  f.    , 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  firft. appear- 
ances are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hofpitals  for 
fcundlings  feem  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  numbers ; 
and  perhaps  may  be  fo,  when  kept  under  proper  reftric- 
tJoDs.  But  when  they  open  the  door  to  every. qne, 
without  diftindion,  they  have  probably  a  cgiitrary  cf- 
feft,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  ftate.  It  is  computed,  that 
^very  ninth  child  bom  at  Paris  is  fent  to. the  hofpital; 
though  it  fee^ms  certain,  according  to  the  common  coOrfe 
of  human  aflFairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hundredth  child  whofc 
parents  are  altogether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  eduga^e 
hini.  The  great  difference  .for  health,  induftry,  and  mo- 
rals,^  between  an  education  in  an  hofpital  and  that  in  a 
private  family,  Ihould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  en- 
trance into  the  former  too  eafy  and  engaging.  To  ki^, 
one's  own  child  is  too  Ihocking  to  nature,  and  muft 
therefore  be  foraewhat  unufual ;  but  to  turn  over  tlie 
oare  of  him  upon  others,  is  very  tempting  to  the  natural 
indolence,  of  mankind. 

Having  confidered  the  domeftic  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancients,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  moderns ;  where, 
in  the  main,  we  fecra  rather  fuperior,  fo  far  as  the  prefent 
queftion  is  concerned ;  we  fliall  now  examine  the  politi- 
cal cuftoms  and  inftitutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their 

influence 

♦  Dc  amorc  prolis.  '  f  Sec  NOTE  [Z]. 
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mflue«o&  in  retarding  of^  forwarding  the  propagation  of 
toaiikind.  ^         • 

Before  the  incrtafe  of  the  Rotaan^wer,  or  rather  till 
its  fiiU  dftSkblifhment,  aIaio<l  all^e  nations  which  am 
the  fcenc  of  antient  hiftory,  were  divided  into  fmall  tcr^ 
ritories  or  petty  Gomnw^hwcalths,  whefe  of  courfe  a  great 
equality  of  fortune  previiiled,  and  the  center  of  the  go- 
vernment was  always  veiy  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Afric,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Leffer  Afia:  And  it  muft  be  owned^' 
that  no  inftitution  could  be  more  favdurable  to  the  pro- 
pagation  of  mankind.     For,  though  a  man  of  an  over* 
grown  fprtune,  not  being  able  to  confume  more  than  ano* 
ther,  mull  Ihare  it  with  thofe  who  ferve  and  attend  him ; 
yet  their  pofleffion  being  precarious,  they  have  not  the 
fame  epcouragement  to  irtarry,  as  if  each  had  a  fmall  for- 
tune, fecure  and  independent.    Endrmous  cities  are,  be- 
fides,  deftrudive  to  fociety,  beget  vice  and  diforder  of  all 
kinds,  ftarve  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even  ftarve 
themfelves,  by  the  prices  to  which  they  raife  all  prorvi- 
fions.     Where  each  man  had  his  little  ho«fe  and  field  to 
himfelf,  and  each  county  had  its  capital,  free  and  inde- 
pendent; what  a  happy  fttuation  of  mankind !  How  fa- 
vourable to  induftry  and  agriculture ;  to  marriage  and 
propagation !  The  prolific-Virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  aft 
in  its  full  extent,  without  that  reftraint  which  poverty 
and  neceffity  impofe  on  It,  would  double  the  number  e- 
very  generation  :  Atid  nothing  furely  can  give  it  more 
liberty,  than  fucb  fmall  commonwealths,  and  fuch  an  e- 
quality  of  fortune  among  the  citizens.     All  fmall  ftates 
naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they  af- 
ford no  opportunities  of  great  increafe  ;  but  fmall  com* 

A  a  4  mon- 
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inonwealths  much  mot^e,  ti^  th^t  divi^oii  i:>f  power  alid  ' 
authority  which  is  efferitial  to  them. 

When  Xenophbn  i^VeWwed  after  tfafc  feinous  ekpidt- 
tion  with  Cyrus,  he  h%d  hxnStWf  «ind^666o  of  the  Oredkg^ 
into  the  Tervlce  of  Sfcuthes,  a  prince  WThface  ;^'tod  Ibe 
articles  of  his  agreement  wcte,  thai  each  foldier  fliouMP 
deceive  a  ^aric  a  month,  dach  captain  t^o  ditties,  zvA  iM 
himfelf,  as  general,,  feuir:  A  regnUtion  of  pay  wMttlr 
*ronld  not  a  little  lurprife  bur  itobderh  t^ffice^.  >' 

D^^tllbfthenes  and  Aefchines,  wi&  ei*g|it  mtfre,  vrtf€ 
fcnt  ambaffacte^  to  Philip  of  Mitcedon,  and  their  ap^ 
pbintmeifts  !br  abbve  fbiir  Tn(>fkhs  wtrt  a  tbdilfatid  drAch# 
snasr,  Sif  hi(^  is  lefs  thitn  &  drachma  a-day  fc^  each  ambat 
faddr  \,  But  &  drachma  ^a-day,  nay  fometimes  V9m  (i 
was  the  pay  of  ia  common  foot-fotdiet*. 

A  centuHon  amon^  the  Rom^hs  iiad  on^^  double  pay 
to  a  privkte  into  in  PolyUus'  tithe  j};  aivd  we  axxortU 
fhgly  find  the  ^^tiilti^s  after  a  triumph  regulated  by  liiat 
^oportion '%.  But  Mark  JfaHhony  «Ad  the  triuilivirate 
gave  the  centurionis  five  times  the  reward  of  the  othfer.^ 
So  mltch  had  the  increafe  of  the  commonwealth  incfeaf* 
'id  the  ine<!jUality  among  the  citizens  *^. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  fitaation  of  affairs  in  mo» 
•dierh  times,  with  tegat^d  to  civil  liberty,  aS  well  as  equa- 
lity  of  f<Jirtune,  is  not  ^ear'fo  fa>rourftble,  cfthet  to  the 
pro)i5agatioA  or  happineft  Of  mankind,    Europe  is  fliar- 

ed 

»       j 

"^  i)e  ex.  CyrAih.yn. 

t  Bemoil.  defalfa  leg.    He  calls  It  a  confidcrable  fum, 

X  Thucyd.  lib.  Hi.  |)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  37. 

$  "tft.  Liv.  lib.  xH.  cap.  7.  13.  ti  attbtpqfftm. 

f  Appiaii.  Je  ML  civ.  lib,  iv. 
-    **  C^tr  gaVe  tbe  dnitarioni  ten  titnes  the  gratuity  of  the  com- 
mon foldiers.     Di  hello  OaBkoy  lib.  viii.     In  the  Rhodian  cartel, 
BientioBed  afterwards,  no  difUnCUon  in  the  ranfom  YfM  made  on  ac- 
count  of  ranks  in  theiinny. 
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ed  out  mofily  kite  gr$at  moiarchies ;  and  fuch  parts  of 
it  as  are  divided  into  fmail  territories,  are  commonly  go* 
veriied  by  al^olute  princes,  vdio  ruin  t|ieir  people  by  a 
kAvaaXdry  of  tfa<s  greater  ni^xnarchs,  in  the  fplendor  of  their 
icourt  and  nuraber  of  their  forces^^  ,3wi0^rland  alone  and 
HoU^  refemble  the  ancient  republics  ;  ,and  though  the 
former  is  far  firom  poiTeffing  ai^  advantage  either  of  foil, 
climate,  or  cdminerce,  yet  the  numbers  of  people  with 
Wluch  it  abounds^  notwithftandiog  their  enliiling  them*-. 
felves  into  leyery  ferVice  in  Europe,  prove  fnfficieatly 
ikt  advantages  of  thetr  political  inltitutions.     .  ^ 

The  ancieftt  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  fecUT 
rity  £rom  the  nuinbers  of  their  citizens.  The  Trachi* 
xuans  having  loft  great  numbers  of  their  pecf^e,  the  re* 
mainder,  inftead  of  enriching  themfelvea  by  this  inheri* 
tamce  of  their  fellow-citizensi  applied  to  l^parta,  their 
netropolisi  for  a  dew  fioek  of  inhabitants.  The  .Spaiv- 
tans  immediately  cdle£bed  teh  thonlalid  men ;  among 
whom  the  told  tntisens  divided  the  laads  of  which  thi 
Ibrmer  proprietors  had  periihed  *. 

After  Timolcon  had  bani&^  Dionyfius  from  Syra* 
cufe,  and  had  fettled  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  ct- 
Aiba  of  Syracttfe  and  Sellinuntium  estremely  depopulated 
by  tyranny^  war,  and  fedion,  he  mvited  over  from 
Greece  fome  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them  t«  In^ 
mediately  forty  thoufand  inen  (Plutarch  J  fays  fixty 
thoufand)  offered  tbemfelves ;  and  he  diilributed  To  ma- 
ny lots  of  land  among  thera^  to  the  great  fatisfftdiib  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  :  A.probf  atohceof  the  maximft 
of  ancient  policy,  which  aflfeded  poptiloufnefs  more  than 
riches ;  atid  of  the  good  effeds  of  thefe  maxims,  in  the 
extreme  populoufnefs  of  that  -fmali  country  Greeco, 

which 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xxL    Thucyd.  lib*  iii. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib*  xri.  i  In  vin^  Tioiol* 
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which' could  at  onco>&p{^  fo  great  a  colony.  The 
cafe  was  ;not  muchidiffqrwt  with  the  Romans  in  early 
times^  He  ia  a  perni^^ioua  citizen,  faid.JVf-  Curiu«,  who 
cannot  h^  content  :i|irith  feven  *  acres.  Such  ideas  of 
<quality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of 
people.  ••    •'  V: 

We  rauft  now  confider  what  difadvantages  the  rim' 
cients  lay  under  with  regard  to  populoufnefs,  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxinis  and 
inftitutions.  There  are  commonly,  compenfations  in  e- 
very .  human  condition ;  and  though  thefe  compenfations 
be  not  always  perfeftly  equal,  yet  they  ferve,  at  leaftt 
•to  reftrain.lhe  prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them 
and  eftimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult,  even  wl^e 
they  take  place  in  -the  fame  age,  and  in  neighbouring 
countries  :  But  where  feveral  ages  have  intervened,  and 
only  fcattered  lights  are  afforded  us  by  ancient  authors, 
what  can  we  do  but  amufe  by  talking  pro  and  con^  on  an 
intereiling  fubje6)t,  and  thereby  correding  all  hafty  and 
violent  determinations  ? 

Firfl,  We  may  obferve,  that  the  ancient  republics 
were  alraoft  in  perpetual  war;  a  natural  effe€l  of  their 
martial  fpirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emula^ 
tion,  and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
aations  that  live  in  clofe  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in 
a  fmall  flate  is  much  more  deftru6live  than  in  a  great 
one  ;  both  becaufe  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  cafe, 
rauft  krvc  ia  the  armies  ;  and  becaufe  the  whole  flat?  is 
frontier,  and  is  all  expofcd  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  deftruc- 
tive  than  thofe  of  modern  ;  chiefly  by  that  diftribution 
of  plunder  in  which  the  foldiers  were  indulged.     The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  fuch  a  low  fet  of  peo- 
ple, 
♦  Sec  NOTE  [AA]. 
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]de,  that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  fimpk  pay, 
breeds  confufion  and  diforder  among  them,  and  a  total 
diffolution  of  difcipline.  The  very  wretchednefs  and 
meannefs  oF  thofe  who  fill  the  modem  armies,  render, 
them  lefs  deftruftive  to  the  countries  which  they  invade : 
One  inllance,  among  many,  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  firft 
s^earances  in  all  political  reafonings  *. 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
pature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancients 
drew  up  their  meti  i6  or  20,  fometimes  50,  men  deep^ 
which  made  a  narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be  marfhalled^ 
ftnd  might  engage  with  each  other.  Even  where  any 
body  of  the .  trciops  was  kept  o£f  by  hedges,  hillocks^ 
woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  fo  foon  decid* 
cd  between  .the  contending  parties,  but  that  the  others 
had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  oppofed 
them,  and  take  part  in  the  engagement.  And  as  the 
whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man  clofely 
buckled  to  his  antagonift,  the  battles  were  commonly 
very  bloody,  and  great  flaughter  was  made  on  both 
fides,  efpecially  on  the  vanquifhed.  The  long  thin 
lines,  required  by  the  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decifion 
of  the  fray,  render  our  modern  en>».agements  but  par- 
tial rencounters ;  and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  found  and  entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 

their 

r 

*  The  ancient  foldiers,  being  free  citizens,  above  tbe  lowcft 
rank|  w^re  aU  married.  Our  modern  foldiers  are  either  forced  to 
live  unn^arried,  •  or  their  marriages  turn  to  fmalljgcount  towards 
the  increafe  of  mankind.  A  circumftauce  whidRught,  perhaps;, 
to  be  taken  into  conQdcration^  as  of  fome  confequence  in  favour  of 
the  unciehts. 


their  ni&rablance  to  €iigle  oofiibals^iveret«^^ 
a  deg;iTe  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter  ages.  Notfainf 
coiddtten engage  the  combatants  to  ^amqaarteo  iMitthe 
hopes  of  profit,  by  leaking  flaves  of  ifaeir  prifenen.  im 
cWa  war,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  *,  Ac  buttles  fw&t 
t&e  nsoft  bloody,  becanfe  die  prifonero  were  flotflaves* 

What  a  (but  ncfiftanee  flinft  be  made,  vfkert  the^tim- 
qntAied  expeded '  fo  faafd  a  .^iate ! .  How  inveterate  tiie 
rage,  where  the>n)aKima  ofwarivtre,  in^ every  jrefpe&i 
fo  bloody  and  feveret 

infiances  are  fte^nent,  in  aticifcnt  hiflory,  dfdtjm 
befieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather 'than  open  thsib 
gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  cfaiMreQ,  and  iroflbd 
tixemfelves  on  a  voluntary  deadr,  fwcetened  |)eiteps 
l^  a  little  profped  of  revtege  npm  the  eaeny. 
Greeks  f^  ^  well  as  Barbarians^  have  olten  beeft 
wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury*  And  the  fame  <te. 
termined  fpirit  and  xntmiiy  muft,  in  otrher  itiftances  fcfa 
renfiarkaUe,  have  been  deftru£live  to  human  fociety^ 
in  tfaorfe  petty  commonwealths  which  iifved  in  clofe 
neighbouriiood,  and  were  engaged  in  rpeipecnal  vhSn 
and  contentions.  ^..*t.. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  faysPhrtwch  $,  wsft 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  rohbcrfas?  andtpi* 
racies.  S]aoh  u  method  of  V^ar  muft  fa&omoee;  deftriut^ 
tive  in  fmall  dates,  than  the  bloodieftibattiessand  fieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  po&lfiiMia.duti]^ 
two  years  formed  a  |Mr^criptiofiLribv  tend;  one  }9ear 
ibr  moveables  §  :  An  indication,  that  there  was  not 
in  Italy,  at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity, 

and 
■    *Hi!t.  lib.  H.  cap.  44* 

t  As  Abyjks,  mentioned  by  Livy,  Kb.  xxxi.  cap.  17,  18. 
ttnd  Polyb.  l!R  xvi.  As  alfo  the  Xanthians,  Appiab.  ^e  teff.  civt/.' 
Ub.  k.  ^  In  9i/«  Amfc  §  inil.  lib.  u.  cap.  6. 


and  fettkd  ppUce^  thaa  tibece  14  ^at  pre&nt  amo^g  the 
Tartars.  '  ;. 

The  only  gaftel  I  rtxastxibtT  in  aociept/htAiiry^  .U 
that  betw^n  J>Mietriu9  Poliorc^tea  aad  tlu&Ilhpidums ;: 
when  It  waa  aipreed,  that  a  freo^itiMii  fliould  be  reftor^r 
cd  for  ibpp  drapbmas^^  a  flave  beairiiig  arms  for  500  ^ 
.  £ut,  fec^ndly/^  It  appeara  that  aoaent  maan^rs  were 
more  uofiivourable  than  the  modera^  not  only  in  timea 
gf  war,  but  alfo  ia  ttraea  of  peace ;  and  that  .too  .in 
every  refpeft,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty^  and  oT 
equality,  wbidi  ia,  I  own,  o£  confideralile  importance. 
To  e^lude  fattou  from  a  free  gavemment,  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impra£kicable ;  but  fucb  in« 
vtterate  rpge  between  the  fa&ions,  and  fuch  faioody 
maxims,  are  found,  in  modem  times,,  amongft  rel|gic»is 
parties  alone.  In  anoieirt  htfiory  we  may  always  ob* 
fi^rve,  where  one  party  prevailed,  whether  the.nob)es.or 
people  (for  I  can  obferve  no  difSsrence  in  this  refpeck  t|;)4 
that  they  immediately  butchered  all  of  thebppoiitepar^ 
ty  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  baniihed  fuch  aa  had 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  their  fory.  No  form  of 
proqefs,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third, 
perhaps  near'half  of  the  city,  was  jiaughtered,  or  ex« 
pelled,  every  .revolution ;  and  the-  exiles  always  joboed 
foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the  miichief  poffibie  to  their 
fellow  citi^sens ;  till  fortune  put  it  in  their  power  td  take 
full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  thefe  were 
frequent  in  fu^  violent  gpvesnments,  die  difocder,  dx& 
fidence,  jealoufy,  enmity,  whidi  mull  prevail,  are  not 
eafy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  Hb.  zx. 

f  Lyfias,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  popular  faAipo*,  and  very  nar- 
rowly efc^ped  from  the  thirty  tyii^nts,  fays»  that  the  Democracy 
was  aa  riolent  a  covemiaent  as  the  Oligarchy.  Orat.  %^.  JfJ^ 
fopni. 
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There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  caii  re4x>lteft  in  an- 
cient hiftory,  which  puffed  without  great  feverity,  and 
great  ^ffuilcn  ot  biood  in  inaffacfes^nd  aflaffinfttlons, 
namely,  the  reftoration  otthfe  Athenian  Democracy  by 
Thrafybulus,  and  the  lubduing  of  the  Roman  republic 
by  Caefan  We  learn  from  ancient  hiftory;  that  Thra* 
fybulus  paffed  a  general  amnefty  for' all  paft  offences; 
and  firft  introduced  that  *word,  as  well  as  practice,  into 
Greece  *.  It  appears,  however,  from  many  oratioiis  of 
Lyfias  t,  that  the  chief,  and  even  fome  of  the  fubaltern 
offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranfiy,  wifere  tried  and 
capitally  punilhed.  Aitd  €is  'to  Gaeftr's  clemency^ 
though  much  celebrated;  it  would  not  gftiii  great  applaufe 
in  the  prefent  age.  He  butchered,  for  inftance,  all  Cato's 
fenate^  when  he  became  niafter  of  Utici  J;"  and'thefe, 
we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  ttioft  '^oWHlels  of 
the  party..  All  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  that 
ufurper,  were  attainted ;  and,  by  Hirtius'  law,  declare 
ed  incapable  of  all  public  oiGces. 

Thefe  people  wtre  extremely  fond  of  liberty ;  t)ut 
feem  not  to  have  underftood  it  very' w^ll.  When  the 
thirty  tyrants  firft  eftablilhed  their  dominion '4t  Athens* 
they  began  by  feizing  all  the  fycophants  anfl  informers, 
who  had  been  fo  troublefome  durFng  the  Democracy 
and  putting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  feiitence  and 
execution.  Every  man,  fays  Salluft  \\  and  Lyfias  § 
was  rejoiced  at  thefe  puniftiraents ;  not  confidering,  that 
liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The 

*  Cicero,  Philip  i. 
"   f  As  t^raU  II.  cofUra  Eratoll  j  arat.  12.  cofUra  Agorat ;  omlw  i^<» 
/>ro  Mantith^  i  Appian^^  M,  civ,  lib.  IL 

WSteCsLchrh  (fetch  deieil.CiuU. 

§  Orai,  24,  And  m'orni,  29.  be  mentions  tlie  fa£Uous  (pirit  of  the 
^y  \  ':  popular  aflcmblies  as  the  only  caufe  why  thefe  illegal  punlfiunents 

ihottlddi^deaie* 


.  The  utmoft  caergy  of  the  nervous  ftyle  of  Tlaacydi. 
des,  and  the  copioufnefs  and  expreifion  of  the  Greek 
languagf:/  feemrto  fink  under  that. hifiorian^  when  he  at- 
temps,  to  defcribe  the  diforders  which  arofe  fnom  fir€kioii 
throughout  all  the  Greciap  cdmmonweaUhs^  You 
would  imagine,that  he  ftill  labours  with  a  thought  great- 
er than  he  can  find  words  to  cocamunicafte^  And  he 
concludes  his  pathetic  defeription  with  an  obfervation, 
which  is  at  once  refined  and  folid  :  "  In  lEhefe  contefts,'^ 
fays 'he,  "  thofe  who  were  the  doUcrft,  and  moft  ftu- 
**  pid,  and  had  the  leafl  forefight>  commonly  prevailed. 
^^  For  being  confcious  of  this  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to 
"  be.  overrreached  by  thofe  of  greater  penetration,  they 
*'  wcftt  to  work  haftily,  without  premeditation,  by  the 
**  fword  and  poinard,  and  thereby  got  the  ftart  of  their 
^*  antagoniJfts,  who  were  forming  fine  fchemes  and  pro* 
"  jefls  for  their  deftruftion  *.'* 

Not  to  mention  DSonyfius  f  the  elder,  who  is  compute 
ed  to  have  butchered  in  cold  bldod  above  10,000  of  his 
felloW'Citizens ;  or  Agathocles  J,  'Nabis  J,  and  others, 
ftiU  more  bloody  than  he;  the  tranfaflions,  even  in 
free  governments,  were  extremely  violent  and  deftruc- 
tive,  .  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in 
a  twelvemonth,  mufderedy  without  trial,  about  1200 
of  the  peopie,  and  banifiied  above  the  half  of  the  citizens 
that  remained  $.  In  Argos,  near  the  fame  time,  the  peo- 
ple killed  JK200  of  the  nobles<;  and  afterwards  their  own 
demagogues,  becaufe  they  bad  refufed  to  carry  their 

pro« 

•  Lib.  ill.    •  t  Plut.  de  virt.  etfort.  Akx. 

X  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xTiiI^  xix.  ||  Tit.  Li  v.  zxxi.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

§  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  Ifocrates  fays  there  were  only  5000  ba- 
niihed.  Me  makes  the  number  of  thofe  killed  amount  to  1500.. 
Areop.  ^(chines  cfmtra  Ctefiph.'affigni  precifely  the  fane  ] 
ber«     Seneca,  {de  tranq.  Mnan.  cap.  v.)  fays  jj^ooot^-' 


profecutions  fiutherf ,  The  people  aifo  in  Gorcyra  IpU 
led  1500  of  the  aohka,  and  bfatihed  a  t^oitfi^  -jr.  Tbe& 
numbers  will  appear  the  more  furpHfing^  if  we  confidcr 
the  extreme  fmallaefB  of  thefe  ftate^.  Bat  9Jil  ancient 
hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  inftafipes  %. 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  reftored 
throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  fo\iiid,  that  the  w|iole 
amounted  to  20,000  men  § ;  the  remains  probably  of 
ftill  greater  {laughters  and  malTacres.  What  an  afta< 
nifhing  multitude  in  Tq  narrow  a  country  as  aqciei^ 
Greece !  And  what  domeftic  coniufion,  jealoufy,  p?ulia^ 
lity,  reven^  heart-bur^in^,  muft  tear  thoie  cities, 
'  where  ftftions  were  wrought  up  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fii^ 
ry  and  defpair  ! 

It  would  be  eaiier,  fays  Ifoctates  to  Philip,  to  raife  aa 
army  in  Greece  at  prefent  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  ti^hen  aSkirs  came  not  to  fuch  extremities 
(which  they  failed  not  to  do  almoft  in  every  city  twice 
or  thrice  every  century),  property  was  rendered  verp 
precarious  by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government.  Xe^o^ 
phout  in  the  banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural,  up* 
afie£led  defcription  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Aliientan  peQi 
jje.  "  In  my  poverty,"  fays  Cham;iides9  **  I^m  much 
«^  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  pofleiTed  of  riches  ; 
<<  as  much  ^s  it  is  happier  to  be  in  fecurity  |han  in  ter- 
^*  rors,  finee  than  a  flave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  tq 
^  be  trufted  than  fufpe£ted.  Formerly  I  ws^s  obliged  ia 
^^  careis  every  informer ;  fome  impofition  was  continu- 
'^  ally  laid  upon  me ;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  ti9 
<*  travel,  or  be  abfent  from  the  city.  At  pfcfcnt,  when 
"  I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  others.    The  rich 

are 

t-  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  XV.    f  Wod.  lib.  xuL     J  See  NOTE  [BBJ- 
i  Diod.  Sie.  lib.  ^viii* 
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**  are  afraid  of  me,  and  £bow. every  kind  of  civility  and 
^^  refpe£t;  and.  I  artr>tecoine  a  ktad  of  tymnt  in  thi 
**  city  *.       *        I*:-: 

in  one  of.tfab  pleadisgs  of  Lyfias  f,  the  orator  very 
coolly  fpeaks  of  it,  by  th^  byey  a&\a  maxim  of  the  Athe- 
hian  p«j^  that^  whenever,  they  wanted  money,  they  put 
to  death  fome  of  the  rich -citizens  as  well  as  ilram^ers* 
for  4Jiie  £atke  of  the  forfeiture^  •  In  mentioning  thlsi  he 
feems  not  to  have  any  intentiooi  of  blaming  them ;  flill 
lefs  of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience  and 
judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  u  citizen  6r  a  i^ranger  among 
that  people,  it  icems  indeed  refjuHite,,*  either  that  he 
fhould  impoverifh  himfelf,  or  that  the  people  would  im- 
povenAi  hinii  nM  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain. 
TfaejOitator  kft'  iriejitionQd  gives  a  pleafant  account  of  an 
cftate  laid  out  iii  the  public  fervice  J ;  that  is,  above  the 
third  of  it  in  raree-fliows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  infifton  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  werd 
akogether  iiorrihie.  Bvqn  the  mixed  monarchies,  by 
whiclvmoft  of.tto  ancient  ftates  of  Greece  were  gpvern- 
cdt  before  Jie  introduftion  of  republics,  were  very  un- 
fettled.  ,  Scarte^STjany  city  but  Athens,  fays  Ifocrates'^ 
could'fhow  a  fucccfiosi  of  kings  for  four  or  five  genera* 
tions  j|.  •> 

Befidcs  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  inftability 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  diVifion  of  property  a- 
mong  the  brothers  in  private  families,  ,muft,  by  a  necet 
fary  confequence,  contribute  to  unfettle  and  difturb  the 
ilate^  The  univerfal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by 
modern  laws,  though  it  increafes  the  inequality  of  for- 
tun^,  has,  however,  this  good  effeft,  that  it  accuftoras 

Vol.  I.  B  b  mert 

*  PaJ.  885.  ex  edit.  Leunclav.  f  Oroi,  29.  #«  Nicom* 

t  Sec  NQTE  [CC].  fl  Panath.  ^ 
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men  to  the  fame  idea  in  public  fucceffion,  and  cuts  off  atll 

^  claim  and  prctenfion  of  the  younger. ' 

^^  The  new  fettled  colony  of  Hferttclea,  falling  itnmefi- 
ately  into  faftion,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  fent  Heripicfis 
witfi  fall  authority  to  quiet, their  diffenfions.  This  man, 
not  provoked  by  any  eppofition,  not  inflamed  1^  party 
rage^  knew  no  better  expedient  than  imTOcdiately  pttk- 
ting  to  death  about  560  of  tlie  citizens  ^.  A  ftrdng  proof 
fiow  deeply  rooted  thefe  violeirt  maxims  of'  g6vettiment 
were  througliout  all  Greece.  •       *  :.     - 

If  fttch  was  the  difpofition  of  mens  tninds  amdng'Aat^e- 
fined  people,  what  may  be  expedled  m  the'  e&ttM&k' 

-  wealths  of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,' which J##l^afe- 
nominated  barbarous  ?  Why  btherwlfe  "did  tK®<?iWiAs 
fo  much  value  thcmfelves  on  their  huttianity,  geattfeAefe, 
and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations  ?  This  r^afiSk- 
ing  feems  very  natural ;  but  unluckily  the  hiftorj^'of  fte 
Roman  comracfl wealth  in  its  earlier  times,*  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  received  accounts^   prefents  an  -loppofite 

\  conclufion.     No  blood  was  ever  fhed  in  any  fedititm  at 

J  Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  Dlodyfiiis  Bb- 
licamalFaeus  f ,  obferVing  the  fmgular  Tnimahity  of  tRe 
Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes  ufe  'of  it^  in 
argument,  that  they  were  originally  of  Ghrecian  extrac- 
tion :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  faftifllis  Wnd 
revolutions  In  the  barbarous  republics*  were  ufuaHy  more 
violent  than  evien  thofe  of  Greece  above  mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  Hows,  they 
made  ample  compenfation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  fcend;  and  Appian's  hfftotyt)f  their 
civil  wars  contains  the  moft  frightful  pifture  of  maf- 
facres,  profcriptions,  and  forefeitures,  that  ever  was 
prefented  to  the  world*    What  pleafes  moft  iirtliat  hif- 

torian, 
•  Diod.  Sk.  Ub.  »x.  f  ^^  *•   ^ 
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torian,  is,  that  he  feems  to  feel  a  proper  refentment  of 
thefe  barbarous  proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that 
provoking  coolnefs  and  indifference^  which  cuftom  had 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  ** 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain^  in  general^ 
fo  little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  feeitis  fuper- 
fluous  to  give  any  particular  reafon  for  the  a£ts  of 
violence  committed  at  any  particular  period.     Yet  I 
cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  the  laws,  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  fo  abfurdly 
contrived,  that  they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have 
recourfe  to  thefe  extremities.     All  Capital  punifhments 
Were  aboliihed :    However  criminal,  or,  what  is  more^ 
however  dan^rous,    any  citizen  might  be,  he  could 
not  i^gularly  be  puniihed  otherwife  than  by  baniihment  i 
And  it  became  neceflary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party, 
to  draw  the  fword  of  private  vengeance }  nor  was  it 
cafy^  when  laws    were  once  violated,   to  fet  bounds 
to  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings^     Had  Brutus  himfelf 
prevailed  over  the  triumvirate,  could  he^  in  common 
prudence,  have  allowed  O&avius  and  Anthony  to  live^ 
and  have   contented  himfelf   with  baniihing  them  to 
Rhodes  or  Marfeilles,  where  they  might  Hill  haye  plot- 
ted new  commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  Ci 
Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir,  Ihows  evidently  his 
fenfe  of  the  matter.    Did  not  Gicero,  with  the  approba. 
tion  of  all  the  wife  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily 
put  to  death  Gataline's  accomplices^  contrary  to  law, 
and  without  any  trial  or  form  of  procefs  ?  aqd  if  he  mO'« 
derated  his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from 
the  clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  conjun£tures  of  thei 
times  ?  A  wretched  fecurity  in  a  govertment  which  pre* 
tends  to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

B  b  2  Thus 

•  See  NOTE  [DDJ. 
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Thus  /one  extrefme  produces  aJROthen  In  the  fame 
manned  as  exceffive  feVerity  iA  tbe  laws  is  ajit  to  beget' 
igreat  relaxation  jn  tteir  exectitSon  ;  fo  their  ^xcdfive 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  baAarity.  It  ij( 
daA'geroufe  to  force  us,  in  any  cafe,  to  pafs  their  facred 
boundaries. 

One  general  caufc  of  the  diforders,  fo  frequent  in  all 
ancient  gbvernments,  feems  to  haVecbnfifted  iti  the  great 
difficulty  of  ^ftabliihing  any  Ariftocrttcy  in  thofe  ages, 
and  the  perpetual  dif^ftteiits  Sn&  ferfitions  of  the  people, 
whenevet  even  the.  meaneft  tad  moft  beggarty  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  l^giflature,  atid  frdm  public  offices-^  The 
very  quality  of  freemen  gUvefuch  a  ri^nk,  being  oppofed 
to  that  of  ilave,  that  it  feemed  to  indtle  the  pofieflbr  to 
evety  power  and  priWlege  oif  the  commonwealth.  So- 
k)n*8  *  laws  excluded  no  freemen  from  votes  'or  eiec-' 
tions,  but  'confined  fome  magiftracies  to  a  particular 
Cenfus;  yet  were  the  people  never  fatisfied  tiH  thofb 
laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  -fy 
BO  Athenian  was.  billowed  a  vote  whofe  cenfus  was  lefs 
than  2do6  drachmas  (about  6ol.  fterling).  And  though 
fuch  a  government  would  to  us  appear  fufficicnt^f  demo- 
cratical,  it  was  fo  difagreeable  to  that  people,  tkat  above 
two-thirds  of  them  immediately  left  their  ccwmtry  {; 
Caffander  reduced  that  cenfus  to  the  h»lf  J^;  yet  flill  the* 
government  was  confidered  as  an  oligarchical  tyranny, 
and  the  effeft  of  foreign  violence.: 

Servius  TuUius*  §  laws  feem  equal  and  reafonable, 
by  fixing  the  power  in  proport^iV/t^i  t^  property :  Yet 
the  Jloinan  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to 
fubtilit  to  them* 

In  thoie  days  there  wais  no  medtum  between  a  ievere, 

'  jeaJous 

*  Piatarclius  i«  vi/a  Soloii.  "       '  f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zviii. 
t  Id.  ibid.  II  Id.  ibid.  §  Tit,  lavr  lib.  i.  cap.  43. 
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jealous  Ariftocracy,  niling  pver  difcontented  fubje^ls ; 
and  a  turbulent,  fctftidas^  tyrannical  DeraOcr acy*  At  pre*, 
feat^  there  is  ikK  ope  republic  in  Europe^  from  one  extre- 
mity of  it  to  the  olher,  t^at  is  not  remarkable  for  juftice^ 
lenity,  and  ftabUity,  equal  to^or  even  beyond  Marfeilies, 
Rhodes,  or  the  mod  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almoft  all 
of  them  are  well-tempered  Ariftecracies. 

But,  thirdly.  There  are  many  other  circuniDances,  m 
"  whK^  stncleat  nations  feem  inferior  to  the  modern,  both 
'  for  the  hftppiqefa  and  increafe  of  mankind.  Trade,  ma- 
9afed:ures,  iaduftry^  were  no  wbere^  in  former  ages,  lb. 
floutrifl^g  as  th^y  are  at  ptefent  in  Europe.  The  only 
garb  of  'the  anci^ats,  both  for  males  and  females,  feems 
to  have  btea  a  l^ind  of  fiannel  which 'they  wore  com- 
monly white  01^  grey,  and  which  they  fcoured  as  often  as 
it  became  dirty.  Tyre,  which  cs^rried  on,  after  Car- 
thage, the  greateft  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, l^f^e  it  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no 
mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian'a  account  of  its  inhabi- 
tanta  ^  Athens  ie  commonly  fuppoied  ta  have  been  a 
trading  city ;  but  it  was  as  populous  before  the  Median 
war  w.  at  any  tira^  after  it,  according  to  Herodotus  f ;  ^ 
yet  it9  commerce^  at  that  titne,  was  fo  inconfiderable, 
tbal,  as  the  fame  biftorian  c^j&^rves  J,  even  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts  of  ASifiL  w^re  as  little  frequented  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  pillars,  qf  Hercules :  For  beyond  thefe  he 
conceived  aotliing. 
Great  intereft  of  n^ney,  4nd  great  profits  of  trade,  are 

B  b  3  an 

*  Lib.  ii.  There  were  8000  killed  during  the  fiege  $  and  the 
captires  amonnted  to  30,000.  Biodonw  Siculus,  lib.  xvii.  fays 
only  13,000 :  But  he  accounts  fbv  thb  finall  Bumber*  by  fayiag  that 
the  Tynans  had  fent  away  before  hs«d  part  of  their  wi«es  and  chil- 
dren  to  Carthage.  / 

f  Lib.  V.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to  30;OOCr 
tlb,v. 
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an  infallible  indication,  that  induftry  and  commerce  are 
tut  in  their  infancy.  We  reacl  in  Lyfias  *  of  loo^^r 
finU  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  fent  to  no 
greater  diftance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic  :  Nor 
is  this  mentioned  as  an  inllance  pf  extraordinary  profit. 
Antidorus,  fays  Demofthenes  f,  paid  three  talents  and  a 
half  for  a  houfe  which  he  let  at  a  talent  a  year  :  And  the 
orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not  employing  his  mo- 
ney to  like  ^vantage.  My  fortune,  fays  he,  in  eleven 
years  minority,  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value 
qf  20  of  the  flaves  left  by  his  father,  he  computes  at  40 
minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  labour  at  12  %. 
The  mod  moderate  inter  eft  at  Athens  (for  there  was 
higher  ||  often  paid),  was  twelve  per  cent.  §  and  that  paid 
monthly*  Not  to  infift  upon  the  high  intereft  to  whicli 
the  vaft  fuma^  diftributed  in  elections  had  raifed  money  ^ 
at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Verres,  before  that  fa&ious  pe- 
riod, ftated  24  per  cent,  for  money  which  he  left  in  th^ 
hands  of  the  publicans  ;  and  though  Cicero  exclaims  a* 
gainft  this  article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extrava^ 
gant  ufury ;  but  becaufe  it  had  never  been  cufiomary  to 
ftate  any  intereft  on  fuch  occafions  -♦-.  Intereft,  indeed, 
funk  at  Rome  after  the  fettlcment  of  the  empire :  But  it 
never  remained  any  confiderable  time  fo  low  as  in  the 
commercial  ftates  of  modem  times  ++. 

Among  the  other  inconveniences,  which  the  Atheni- 
ans  felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Dacelia  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, it  is  reprefented  by  Thucydides  ^^,  as  one  of  the 

moft 

*  9rat.  33.  dioerfi  Oiagit. 
f  Ca9lra  Apihob.  p.  25.  ex  eSh  Aldi. 
%  Id.  p.  19.  D  Id.  iUd. 

§  Id.  ibid,  and  i^fchines  roiaf/raCtefipli. 
f  Epifl.  ad  Attic.  lib»  iy.  epift.  1$. 
■^  Omira  Vprr.  erut.  j.         ++  Scd  Eflay  IV.        «*h  Lib.  vii.  ^ 
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moft  confiderable,  that  they  could  not  bring  ov?r  their 
com  from  Epbea  by  land,  paffing  by  Oropus  j  tut  were^ 
obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to  fail  round  the  promontory 
of  5imium.  A  furprifmg  inftance  of  the  imperfeflion  of 
an9ient  navigation  !  For  the  wate/rcarriage  is  not  liere 
above  double  the  lapd.  ^  .  . 

I  do  not  remember  a  paffage  in  any  ancient  author, 
where  the  growth  of  a  city  is  afcribed  to  the  eftablirfi. 
ment  of  a  manufafture.  The  commerce,  which  is  faid 
to  flourilh,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  thofe  commodities 
for  which  different  foils  and  climates  were  fuited.  The 
fa' .  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  accorciing  to  Diodorus 
Siciiiu:.  *,  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  The  fituation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according  to 
the  fame  author  |,  was  the  caufe  of  its  immenfe  popu- 
loufnefs ;  being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and 
Sybaris.  But  thefe  two  rivers,  we  may  obferve,  are  not 
navi^ble ;  and  could  only  produce  fome  fertile  vallies, 
for  agriculture  and  tillage  ;  an  advantage  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  a  modem  writer  would  fcarcely  have  taken  no-* 
ticeofit- 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with  the 
extrwie.Jipvc. of  liberty  ^^which  animated  thofe  ajges,  muft 
have  baniftied  cy^ry  merchant  and  manufaAurer,  and 
have  quite  depopulated  the  ftate^^  had  it  fubfiAed  upon  in* 
duftry  an4  commerce.  While  the  cruel  and  fufpicious 
DioqyfiuSi  was  carrying  jop,  Iiis  butcheries,  who,  that  was 
not  detained  by  his  Is^nded  property,  and  could  have  car- 
ried with  him  any  art^or^&ill  to  procure  k  lubfiftence  in 
other  countries,  would  have  remained  expofed  to  fucH 
implacable  barbaritjat/TheMporfe^utioiis  of  Philip IL  and 
Lewis  XIV*  filled  all  £ulx>pQ  with thi^  9i9iDvfs|fi^i;i^]]3  of 
Flanders  and  of  France*  '*  : 

Bb4  ""  Igta»t 

*  Lib.  ziis.  t  Lib.  xiL 
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:  I  grant,  that;  agriculture  i^  the  fpecies  pf  induftry  chief- 
ly jequ'ifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  multitudes  :  and  it  is  ppC- 
fible^  that  this  induftry  may  flourilh,  eve^  where  manu- 
tftftures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  iu;gle£ted« 
Swifferlaind  is  9,t  prefent  ^  remarkable  inft^nce  i  wherp 
we  find  at  once  the  moil  Ikilful  hufbandmen,  and  th^ 
moil  bungling  tradefmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu- 
rope. That  agriculture  flourifhed  in  Greece  and  Italy> 
at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  them,  and  at  ibme  periods,  wc 
liave  reafon  to  prefume ;  And  whether  the  mechanical 
arta  had  reached  the  fame  degree  of  perfection,  may  QOfe 
|>e  efteemed  fo  material ;  efpecial]5%  if  we  conjider  th^ 
great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics*  where 
pach  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  greateft 
care  ^d  ipciu^ry,  its  pwif  littl^^  field,  ip  order  to  its  (u\>* 
fiftence, 

.  But  is.it  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture  may,  in 
fome  inftances,  flourifli  without  trade  or  manufa£tures^ 
IQ  cpnclude^  that,  in  any  great  extent  pf  country,  ancl 
for  any  great  traO:  of  time,  it  wpuld  fubfift  alone  ?  The- 
rood. natural  way,  furely,  of  encouraging  hulbandry,  is^ 
$rft  to-  excite  other  kinds  pf  induftry,  and  thereby  afford 
the  labourer  a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a 
Tetum  pf  fuch  goods  ^s  may  contribute  to  his  ples^ur^ 
and  ^.njpyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and  univerfal ; 
aijid,  as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  government  than  ia 
the  ancient,  it  affords  a  prefumption  of  the  fuperior  po- 
pulouihefs  of  the  fonper. 

ijyery  man,  fays  Xenpphon  %  may  be  a  farmer  :  Na 
art  pr  feill  is  requifite  :  AH  confifts  in  induftry,  and  in 
attention  to  the  execution.  A  ftrong  proof,  as  Columel- 
fc^  hintsj^t^  agriculture  was  but  little  kJnown  in  the  age 
of  Xenophon. 
"    '      ■  All 

*  Oecon. 
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All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiftencc  of  men, 
and  confequently  towards  thrir  propagation  an4.  in- 
creafe  ?  Our  fuperior  fkill  in  mechanics ;  the  difcovery 
of  new  worlds,  by  which  commerce  has  been  fo  much 
'  enlarged ;  the  eftablifliment  of  pofts  ;  and  the  ufe  of  bills 
of  exchange  :  Thefe  feem  all  extremely  ufeful  to  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  induftry,  and  populoufnefe.  Were 
YTt  to  ftrike  off  thefe,  what  a  check  fhould  we  give  to  e- 
very  kind  of  bufinefe  and  labour,  and  what  multitudes  of 
families  would  immediately  perifh  from  want  and  hun- 
ger ?  And  it  feems  not  probable,  that  we  could  fupply 
the  place  of  thefe  new  inventions  by  any  other  regula- 
tion or  inftitution. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
ftates  was  any  wife  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or 
that  men  had  then  equal  fecurity,  either  at  home,  or  in 
their  journeys  by  land  or  water  ?  I  queilion  not,  but  e- 
Ycry  impartial  examiner  would  giv^  us  the  preference 
in  this  particular  *. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  feems  impoffible 
to  affign  any  juft  reafon,  why  tiie  world  Ihpuld  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times^  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancicnta>  liberty,  and  the 
fmall  diviiions  of  their  ftates,  were  ind<?ed  circumftances 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  niankind :  But  their 
wars  were  more  bloody  and  deftruftiye,  their  govern- 
ments more  fa£tious  and  unfettled,  commerce  and  mar 
nufaftnres  more  feeble  and  languiihing,  and  the  general 
police  more  looiie  and  irregular.  Thefe  latter  difadvan- 
tages  feem  to  form  a  fulficient  counterbalance  to  the 
fgrmer  advantages ;  and  rather  favour  the  oppofite  opi"- 

)tiion 

9  See  Ptat.  I.  Eflay  X(. 
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nj^jto  that  which  commonly  prevails  with  regard  to  this 
.  fubjefW 
r.  But  there  is  no  reafoning,  it  may  be  (aid,  againft  mat* 
ler  of  fad.  If  it  appear,  that  the  world  was  t^en  more 
popi,ilou3  than  at  prefent,  we  may  be  aflured,  that  our 
conjectures  are  falfe,  and  that  we  have  overlooked  fome 
material  circumftance  in  the  comparifon.  This  I  readi- 
ly own :  All  our  preceding  reafonings,  I  acknowledge 
to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  leaft,  froall  {kirmiflies  and  fri- 
volous  rencounters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unluck- 
ily the  main  combat,  where  we  compare  fad:s,  cannot  be 
rendered  much  more  decifive.  The  fadls  delivered  by, 
ancient  authors,  are  either  fo  uncertain  or  fo  imperfeft* 
as  to  afford  us  nothing  pofitive  in  this  matter.  How  in- 
deed could  it  be  otherwife  ?  The  very  fefts  which  we 
mull  oppofe  to  them,  in  computing  the  populoufnefs  ot 
modem  fiates^  are  far  ftvm  being  either  certain  or  com- 
plete. Many  grounds  of  calculation  proceeded  on  by 
celebrated  writers,  are  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  em- 
peror Heliogabalus,  who  formed  an  eftimate  of  the  im- 
menfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from  ten  thoufand  pound 
wei^t  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found  in  that  city  *• 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  ancient  manufcripts,  and  have  been  fubje£t  to 
much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the 
text ;  and  that  far  an  obvious  reafon.  Any  alteration, 
ih  other  places,  commonly  affe^  the  fenfe  or  grammar, 
wd  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  tran-' 
(criber* 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  traft  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good 
authority,  fo  as  to  afford  us  a  large  enough  view  for 
comparifon. 

ft 
f  iElii  Liunptid.  in  vita  Heliogab.  cspr  26. 
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It  is  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  founda* 
tion  for  the  number  of  citizens  afligned  to  any  free  city ; 
becaufe  they  entered  for  a  Ihare  in  the  government,  and 
there  were  exaft  regifters  kept  of  them.  But  as  tho 
number  of  flav^s  is  feldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in 
as  gre^it  uncertainty  as  ever,  with  regard  to  the  popu« 
Joufnefs  even  of  iingle  cities. 

The  firft  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
commencement  of  real  hiftory.  All  preceding  narra* 
tions  are  fo  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philofophers  ought 
(o  abandon  them,  in  9  great  meafure,  to  the  embellilh** 
ment  of  poets  and  orators  *» 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
afligned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lofe  all  credit  and  authoi. 
rity.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to  bear  armtfy 
and  afitually  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000-  They 
encountered  at  Siagara  with  100,000  citizens  of  Croto* 
na,  another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them ;  and  were 
defeated.  This  is  Diodorus  Siculus*  f  account,  and  i's 
very  ferioufly  infilled  on  by  that  hiftorian.  Strabo  J  ak 
fp  mentions  the  fame  number  of  Sybarites. 

Diodorus  Siculus  ||,  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  tlie  Carthagi- 
nians, fays,  that  they  amounted  to  '  20,000  citizens, 
2op,ooo  ftrangers,  befides  fiaves,  who  in  fo  opulent  a  ci- 
ty as  he  reprefents  it,  would  probably  be,  at  leaft,  as  nu- 
pierous.  We  muft  remark,  that  the  women  and  the  chiL 
dren  are  not  included;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the 
lirhole,  this  city  muft  have  contained  near  two  millions 
pf  inhabitants  §•    And  what  was  the  reafon  of  fo  im- 

menfe 

•  See  NOTE  [EE]. 
f  Lib.  xiu  %  Lib.  vi.  ||  Lib.  xiiL 

§  piogencs  Lsertias  (In  vka  Empedoclis)  (tjn,  that  Agrigen-i 
t^m  contamcd  only  800,000  inbabitaatSi 
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mcnfe  an  increafe !  They  were  iuduftrioijs'  ii^  cultiv^^g 
the"  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  fniall  EngliHi 
county ;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and  oil  to  .^frv- 
ca,  which,  at  that  time,  produced  none  of  thefe  como^o* 
dities.  ,^,  ,,^( . 

Ptolemy,  fays  Theocritus  *,  commands  33*33^9  qft^i^. 
I  fuppofe  the  Angularity  of  the  number  was  the  reafon  of 
alfigning  it.  Diodoru5  Siculus  f  aliigns  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  to  Egypti  a  fmall  number :  But  then  he 
makes  the  number  of  cities  am.oui^it  to  i8,oqo,:  An  evi* 
dent  contradiction. 

He  fays  J,  the  people  were  formerly  fcven  million^. 
Thus  remote  (imes  are  always  mod  envied  and  adQMred« 

Tliat  Xerxes*  array  was  extremely  numerous,  I  q«a 
readily  believe  ;  both  from  the  great  extent;  of  iis  ^931^ 
pir^,.  and  from  the  pra6llce  among  the  eallem  ^atioiy^^  of. 
encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multitude : 
Put  will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus'  wonderful 
narrations  as  an  authority?  There  is  fomething  very 
rational,  I  own,  in  Lyfias*  ||  argument  upon  this  fujbje^. 
Had  not  Xerxes'  army  been  incredibly  numerous,  fay« 
be,  he  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the  HellefpoiQt  :r  It 
had  been  much  eafier  to  have  tranfpqrted  his^  men  over 
fo  fl;iort  a  paffage,  with  the  numerous  Ihipping  oif  whicl\ 
he  was  matter. 

Polybius  §  fays,  that  the  Romans,  between  the  firl^ 
and  fecond  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  inva- 
iJioQ  from  the  Gauls,  muftered  all  their  own  forces,  and 
thofe  of  their  allies,  a»4  found  them  amount  to-feven 
hundred  thoufand  men  able  to  bear  arms  :  A  great  num- 
ber furely,  and  which  when  joined  to  the  Haves,  is  pro* 
t^ably  not  lefs,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent  of 

country 

*  Idyll,  n.  t  Lib,  i.  t  Idyll.  17* 

n  OraLfundfris.  ^  lib*  ii. 
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cdMtitry  affords  at  prefent*.  The  enumeration  too, 
feems  to  have  been  made  with  fome  exaclnefs ;  and  Po- 
lybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But  Itnight 
tiot  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
peoplfe '? 

Diodorus  Siciilus  f  makes  the  fame  enumeration  a- 
mount  to  near  a  million,  Thefe  variations  are  fufpi- 
cious.  He  plainly  too  fuppofes,  that  Italy  in  his  time 
iiFas  not  fo  populous  :  Another  fufpicious  circumftance. 
For  who  can  believe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try  dim^iniihed  from  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  triumvirates  ? 

Julius  Caefar,  according  to  Appian  J^  encountered 
four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made 
another  million  prifoners  ({•  Suppofing  the  number  of 
the  enemy's  army  and  that  of  the  flain  could  be  exaftly 
affigned,  which  never  is  poffible ;  how  could  it  be  known 
how  often  the  fame  man  returned  into  the  armies,  or 
how  diftinguilh  the  new  from  the  old  levied  foldiers  ? 
No  attention  Ought  ever  to  be  given  to  fuch  loofe,  ex. 
aggerated  calculations  ^  efpedally  where  the  author 
does  not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tions  were  founded. 

Paterculus  §  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by 
C«far  amount  only  to  400,000.  A  more  probable  ac- 
count, and  more  eafily  reconciled  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe. 

wars 

^  The  couatry  that  fiippUe^  thh  namber,  w A  not  above  a  thitA 
of  Italy,  viz.  the  Pope^s  dominions,  TuicMiy.  and  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples :  But  perhaps  in  ihofe  early  times  there  were 
very  few  flaves,  except  in  Rome  or  the  great  cities. 

t  Lib.  u.  t  Celtica. 

II  Plntarch  {in  vila  Caef.)  makes  the  numbers  that  Cziar  fought 
widi  amount  to  tbee  ittillions  \  Julian  (m  Cseferibus)  to  two, 
j  Ub.  11.  cap.  47. 
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wars  given  by  that  conqueror  hixnfelf  m  His  common* 
taries  *•  The  moft  bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought 
againft  the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans. 

One  would  imagine,  that  every  circumftance  of  the 
life  and  aAions  of  Dionyfius  the  elder  might  be  regard^ 
cd  as  authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration ; 
both  becaufe  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters  flouriihed 
moft  in  Grreece,  and  becaufe  his  chief  hiftorian  was  Phi- 
lifius,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was 
a  courtier  and  minifter  of  that  prince.  But  can  we  ad^ 
mit,  that  he  had  a  ftandingarmy  of  100,000  foot,  io,ooa 
horfe,  and  a  fleet  of  400  gallies  f  ?  Thefe,  we  may  ob- 
ferve^  were  mercenary  forces,  and  fubfifted  upon  pay, 
like  our  armies  in  Europe.  For  the  citizens  were  all 
difarmed;  and  when  Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily, 
and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty, 
he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with  him,  which  he 
diftributed  among  thofe  who  joined  him  {.  In  a  ftate 
where -agricuhure  alone  flouriflies,  there  may  be  many 
inhabitants ;  and  if  thefe  be  all  armed  and  difciplined,  a 
great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  occafion :  But  great 
bodies  of*  mercenary  troops  can  never  be  maintained, 
without  either  great  trade  and  numerous  manufaftures, 
or  extenfive  dominions.  The  United  Provinces  never 
were  mafters  of  fuch  a  force  by  fea  and  land  as  that 
which  is  faid  to  belong  to  Dionyfius ;  yet  they  ]K)irefs  as 
large  a  territory,  perfedly  well  cultivated,  and  have 
much  more  refources  from  their  commerce  and  indufiry. 
Diodorus  Siculus  allo^Vs,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  ar- 
my of  Dionyfius  appeared  incredible ;  that  is,  as  I  inter- 
pret  it,  was  entirely  a  fi£tion ;  and  the  opimon  arofe  from 

the 
w 

•See  NOTE  CFFl. 

t  Diod.  Sk.  Ub.  u.  t  Plutarch  kt  via  IKcMyl^ 
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the  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps 
'ft&m  the  vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himfelf. 

It  is  a  ufual  fallacy,  to  confider  all  the  ages  of  aQti- 
quity  as  oni^  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  ton* 
tailed  in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
as  if'thfefe  cities  had  been  all  cocemporary.  The.  Greek 
celofties  flouri(hed  extremely  in  Sicily  during  the  ajpe  of 
Alexander:  But  in  Auguftus'  time  they  were  fo  decayed, 
that  almoft  all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  ifland  was  coA* 
fumed  in  Italy  *. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  af- 
figned  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity ;  and  omitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian  The. 
bes,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  the  fphere  of  real  hiftory, 
to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ftates.  I  muft  own,  thfc 
more  I  confider  this  fubjefl,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to 
feeptictfm,  with  regard  to  the  great  populoufnefs  afcr%. 
ed  to  ancient  times. 

Athens  is  faidby  Plato  f  to  be  a  very  great  city;  mA 
it  wasfurely  the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek  J  cities  except 
Syracufe,  which  was  nearly  about  the  fame  fize  in  Thu- 
cydides*  Q  time,  and  afterwards  increafed  beyond  it. 
For  Gieero  §  mentions  it  as  the  greateft  of  all  the  Oraek 
cities  in  his  time ;  not  comprehending,  I  fuppofe,  either 
Antidch  or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athe« 
naeus  f  fays,  that,  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrins 
^  PhaTe. 

♦  Strabo,  lib.  ti.  f  Apolog.  Socr. 

%  Argos  (eems  alio  to  have  been  a  great  city  }  for  Lyfias  con- 
tents himself  with  fliying  that  it  did  net  exceed  Athens.    Orat.  34* 

II  Lib.  vl.    See  alfo  Plntarch  m  viia  Nicis^ 
.   $  Orat,  contra  Verrem,  lib.  \y.  cap.  52.     Strabo,  lib.  vL  fays/ if 
ipras  twenty  two  miles  in  compafs.    But  then  we  are  to  confider^ 
that  it  contained  two  haibpurs  witbinjt ;  one  of  which  was  a  very 
laige  one,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  bay. 

f  lib.  vi.  cap.  M* 
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Phalercus,  ihtrt  wfcre  in  Athens  21 ,000  drtizetrt,  iH^aoo 
ftrangers,  and  400,000  flaVes.  This  fiumber  Js  Aiich 
infilled  on  by  thofe  whofe  opinibil  I  call  in  cfSiffltdn,  and 
is  efteemed  a  fuildamental  faft  tb  iheii-  purpofe  :  IBM,  in 
tny  opinion,  there  is  no  point  of  criticifm  more  l:eft51n, 
than  that  Athena6us  and  Cteficles,  \v^on<  he  (]fifetes,  are 
here  friiftakeiii  and  that  the  number  of  ftav6s  i!?,*a.t'feSftf 
Augmented  by  i  whole  cypher,  ahd  ou^t  nxk  t6'\)e 'rt* 
garded  as  more  than  4^,000, 

Firft,  WUeti  the  number  of  citizens  is  faid  fo  be 
!t  1,000  by  Athenaeus  *,  liiich  of  full  age  are  only  unier- 
ftood.  Fof;  (t.)  Herodotus  fays  f  that  AHffafeoipas, 
ambaffadoY*  from  the  lonians,  ibutid  it  harder  to  deceive 
one  SpaVtati  thati  3o,ocoo  Athenians ;  meaninjg,'  in  a 
Ibbfe  v^2ify  the  whole  ftate,  fupf)ofed  t6  be  met  iti  one 
popular  aflembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children. 
(2.)  Thacydides  J  fays,  that,  making  allowattce  for  all 
the  abfentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrifons,  and  j(or  pebi 
pie  employed  in  Ihelr  private  affairs,  the  AtheSan  af- 
fembly  never  rofe  to  five  thoufand.  (3.)  T%c  forces 
enumerated  by  the  fame  hiftorian  ||,  being  ^  all  citizens, 
and  amounting  to  13,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  prove 
the  fame  method  of  calculation ;  as  alfo  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  whole  Greek  hiftorians,  who  always  under- 
ftand  men  of  full  age,  when  they  affign  the.  number  pi 
citizens  ii^  any  republic.  .  Now,  thefe  being  but  the 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Atheniaps  were  by 
this  account  84,000;  the  ftrarigefs  40,000;  and  the 
flaves,  calculating  by  the  fmaller  number,  apd  allowing 
that  they  married  and  propgated  at  the  fame  rtfo  with 
freenieil^  were  160,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inbabi- 

tantg. 

*  Dftinoftkcncs  afligtts  2e,ooo ;  contra  Ariftag. 

t  Lib.  V.  t  Lib.  viH. 

II  Lib.  ii.  Diodorus  Siculus*  account  pcrftflly  agrees,  IiB.  iu* 
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tants  284,000 :  A  Bumber  Airely  large  enough.  The 
otker  number,  1,720,000,  mnkes  Athens  larger  than 
Londoo  and  Paris  united. 

Secondly,  There  were  but  lo^ooo  houfea  in  A- 
theiia  ♦• 

Thirdly,  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given 
us  by  Thucydides  f*  be  great  (to  wit,  eighteen  miles,  be- 
fide  the  fea-coaft);  yet  Xenp[^on  :|:  ftStys^  there  was 
much  wafte  ground  within  the  walls.  They  feem  in- 
deed to  h^ve  joined  four  diftin£l  and  feparate  cities  ||. 

Fourthly,  No  infurreAion  of  the  liaises,  or  fufpi- 
cion  of  infurre£lion,  is  ever  mentioned  by  hiftorians ; 
except  one  commotion  of  the  miners  5. 

Fifthly,  The  treatment  of  flaves  by  the  Athenians 
is  fi^d  by  }Cenophon  f  and  Demofthenes  4>  and  Plau- 
tus  **,  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent ; 
Which  could  never  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  difpro- 
portion  been  twenty  to  one.  The  difproportion  is  not 
io  great  in  any  of  our  colonies  ;  yet  are  we  obliged  to 
exercife  a.  rigorous  military  government  over  the  ne- 
groes. 

Sixthly,  No  man  is  ever  efteemed  rich  for  poiTeifing 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  diftribution  of  proper- 
ty in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that 
wealth.  Thus  every  perfon  in  England  is  computed  by 
fome  to  fpend  fixpence  a-day  :  Yet  is  he  efteemed  but 
poor  who  has  five  times  that  fum.  Now  Timarchus 
is  faid  by  ^fchines  J^  to  have  been  Uft  in  eafy  circum- 
ilances ;  but  he  was  matter -only  of  ten  flaves,  employed 
in  manufafiures.  Lyfias  and  his  brother,  two  ftrangers, 
were  profcribed  by  the  thirty  for  their  great  riches; 
though  they  had  but  fixty  a- piece  -4-.  Demoflhcnes  was 
Vol.  I.  C  c  left 

•  Xenophoo  Mem.  lib.  ii.  f  Lib.  li.         t  De  raiione  r«/. 

B  Sec  NOTE  [GG],       §  Athen.  Ub.  vL       f  De  rep.  Athcn. 
I  Philip.  3.     **  Sticho.      Ik  Contra  Timarch.  .  -i-  Orat.  iz« 
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left  very  rich  by  his  father,  yet  hp  had  no  more  than 
fifty-two  flaves  *.  His  workh^uiTe  of  twenty  cabinet- 
makers, is  faid  to  be  a  very  conJjderable  inanufackoryf . 

Seventhly,  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  Uie  .Greek 
hiilorians  call  it,  20,000  flaves  deferted,  and  brought 
the  Athenians  to  great  diftreCs,  as  we  legrn  fronj.Tliu- 
cydides  J.  This  could  not  have  happened,  bad  they 
been  only  th^ .  tYreij.tieth  part,  .The,  beft  flayer  would 
npt  deferit,   .  ,        

Eightbly,  Xpflophon  UpfjopoCes  a  fchem^  for  main, 
Isaioing  by  the. public  xp,oop.. flaves:  A^^d  th^tjb^eat 
9  nuwfeer,jpay  jxpifiWy  be  fupported,  any  ope.  will  be 
convinced,  fays  be»  who  Qonfiders  the  numbers, w^^pof- 
fefled  before  the  Decelbn  wan  A  w^y  of  fpeajting,?il- 
togeihcr  incoaJfaUbip  with  ib^  largej  jpuraber^pf  A^he-. 
naeus.  .     .    .  . 

Ninthly,  The  whole  cenfus  of  the"  ftate  of.  ^t!^^^ 
W?s  -  kfs  tha.n  l^oqo  talents.  And  iljgugb  ,^^,tjiJ|ier$  in 
apcient  ^^lawjfcriRts,  be  often  iu%iStjed  l>y  rOx^^f^yct 
tbi^  is  unwception^e ;  ^botib  .bcpai^fi^  jPempftj^^g^g^ 
who^^ives  it,  gives  alfo  the  dqtailt.^wliich  chepk^^jp^ 
^^  bafaufe  Polybius.^  affig9s»,the  -fcmc.nui^ljpf^^fMjd 
reikfons^  upon  k-  Now^.  ^be  .mpft.  vulj^f  iftavpi  qpjjl4 
yield  by  his  labour  aWjobplus  ^^y^  pver.and.a|i^^.]MS 
jnafcateimnce,  as  we  ie^r^.  from^Xw^Cfih^n  *^,,,w^ 
that  Nicias*  overfeeF.iMiid  h\^  fpal^r,  fo  i»ucJ|  f^^^a^ffs 
whom  he  employed  in  mine^.  If  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  eilimate  an  obolus  a-day,  and  the  flaves  at  400,000, 
computing  OAly  at  four  years  purchafe,  ydu'Vi)^  find 
the  fum  ^bovCj  1^,000  talents^, ^ven  tbougji^ .^ftoiifance 
benwde  fpnthe  g?e;^t  nugiber  of  hpliday^iji  Athens. 
Be{idea»  many  of  the  flavos  would  hav«  a  much  greater 

'  value 
•  Contra  Aphob.      f  Il>i^'        t  LiV>.  vii.       |j  De  rat,  red. 

§  De  cUJftbus.  ^  Lib.  11.  cap.  62.  '  4-  De  rat.  red. 
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value  from  llieir  art'.  The  loweft  that  Demofihenes 
-eftimates  any  of  his  *  father*s  flaves  is  two  minas  a 
head.'  And  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  is  a  little  difficult, 
I  cohiTefs,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000  flaves 
with^the  ccnfus  of  6000  talents. 

Tfenthly,  Chios  is  fald  by  Thucydides  ^  to  contain 
more  flaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta 
then  Kiad  more  than  Athens/  hi  propoiiioii  to  the  num. 
ber  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town, 
30,000  in  the  country  $•  The  male  flaves,  therefore, 
cf  full  age,  muft  have  been  more  than  78,000  ;  the' 
whole  more  than  3,120,000.  A  numfee**  inipoflible  to- 
be  maintained  in  a  narrow  barren  country,  fucb  as  La- 
conia,  which  had  ho  trade.  Had  tlie  Hdctes  been  fo 
very  numerous,  the  murder  o(ioo6  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  ||,  would  have  irritated  them,  without  weaken- 
ibg  them. 

Beiides,  we  are  td  cbnfider,  that  the  number  affigned 
by  Athenaeum  §,  whatever  It  is,  comprehends  all  the  ift-. 
hibitimts  oF  Attica,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians  affeded  much  a  country  life,  as  we  ieftm 
from  TImcydides  ^ ;  and  when  they  were  nil  chafed  into 
town,  by  the  Invafion  of  theif  territory  during  the  Pelo- 
jxmefian  war^  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  them; 
and  they  were  obligdd'to  lie  in  tiie  porticoes,  temples, 
and  even  ftreets,  Sdt  w^ht  of  lodging  4-. 

Gci  !  '  The 

*  Contra.  Apliobum.  ^  ^  f  Lib-  viii* 

X  Platarcli  in  viti  Lycurg.  ||  Lib,  W, 

§  The'  fame  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000 
flaves ;  JEgina  470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  ftronger 
againA  thefe  fads,  which  are  indeed  entirely  ahfurd  and  impoflible. 
It  is  however  remarkable,  that  Athenaeus  cites  fo  great  an  authori^ 
ty  as  Ariftotle  for  this  laft  fad  :  And  the  fchoUafl  on  Pindar  mcxi* 
cions  the  fame  number  of  ilaves  in  ^gina. . 

f  Lib.  ii«  4  Thucjd,  lib.  ii. 
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The  fame  remark  i$  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  af- 
figned,  we  muft  always  underftand  it  to  comprehend  the 
hihabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of 
th6  city.  Yet,  even  with  this  allowance,  it  muft  be 
(Confeffed,  th^t  Greece  w^s  a  populous  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  fo  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  Very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
fupplies  pf  corn  froni  other  places*  For,  excepting 
Athens,  which- traded  to  Pontus  for  that  commcidity,  the 
pther  cities  ^em  to  have  fubflfted  chiefly  from  their 
peighbotiring  tei^rftory  *, 

^hodfes  is  well- known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extenflve 
commerce,  ahd  of  ^eat  fame  and  fplendor ;  yet  it  con- 
tained  only  6000  citizena  able  to  bear  arn^>  wh^n  it 
was  befieged  by  Demetrius  f . 

Thebes  was^  always  one  of  the  capital  citJes  of 
Greece  J  :  But  the  numbef  oPits  citizene  exceeded  tiot 
thpfe  of  'Rhodes  ](.  Phliafia  is  faid  to  be  a  fmall  city 
by  Xenophon  §  ;  yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6000 
citizeps  ^.  r  pretend  not  tty  rec\3fbcili'  thefe  two 
fads.  Perhaps,  XenophpB  calls- Phliafia  a  fmilf  town, 
feecaufe  it  made  but  a  fmiall  figuft^  In  Gi^^ece,  and 
maintained  only  a  fubordin^te  alliance  with  Spairta';  br 
perhaps  the  country,  belonging  to  it,  vfas  extetif^W/^nd 
moft  of  the  citizens  wHre  employed  in  thecultiyaiion  pf 
it,  and  dw^lt  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  '*  '      ^^ 

Mabtinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  **^^56Sn. 
fcquently  it  isras  equal  to  MegblppoliB,  whicsh  wte  fifty 
ftadia,  or  fi^  miles  and  ar<juaiter  in  cifcuHifisrenccfl'^ 
But'^Mantinea  had  only  3000  citizens  f  J.  ^ The  GJ«ek  di- 

ties, 

♦  Sep  NOTE  [HH]  +  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  %  l^^-  paneg, 
J  See  WOTECII].  ^'§  HM.  Gifa>c.  lib.  vli.  f  Id.  lib.  vu. 
♦»  Pblyb.  Kb.  ii.  tf  folyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  io.  «  Lyfias,  otat.  34. 
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ties,  therefore,  containe4  often  fields  and  gardens,  toge- 
thcr  with  the  houfes ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by 
the  e»tent  of  their  walls.  Athens  contained  no  more 
than  io,Qoo  houfes;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  fea-coaft, 
were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent..  Syracufe  was 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumference;  yet  was  fcarcely 
ever  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients^  as  more  populous  tl^an 
Athens,  Babylon  was  a  fquare  of  fifteen  miles,  or.^y 
miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  contained  larg^  cultivated  jfi^idfl 
and  inclofures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny.  Thov^h  Aure- 
lian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference :^,;,rt>fT  cir- 
cuit of  all  the  thirteen  divifions  of  Rome,  taken  ^p^rt^ 
according  to  Publius  Viftor,  Avas  only  about  forty- three 
miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the  country^  all^  the 
inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  ancieni^  qtifta, 
with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  inftruments  of  huf* 
b^dry :  and  the  great  height  to  which  the  walls  w^i© 
raifed,  enabled  a.fmall  number  to  defend  them.^ijth  ft^ 
lity-     '  •  .:    .: 

$parta,  fays  Xenopbon  f ,  is  one  of  the  citiea:  of 
Gr^oeitbat;  has  t;he  fewcft  inhabitants.  Yet  P^lybiif^^* 
fays,  that  U  was  forty-eight  fiadia  in  circumference,  an4 
Vfa^s  round- 

.  ,^1L  the  ^^to^a;ls^  a^^e  to  bear  arms  in  Antipcm^^ 
time,  dfrdMfting.fome;,fieM?^  ^arrifoij^j  were  but  ten  thou^ 
fand  men  |). 

Polybius  §  tdls  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  might, 
witlaput  any  inconvenjence/march  30  or  40,000  mep  ^ 
And>this  «(:count  feen^Si  probable  :  For  t&at  I^gue  com- 
prehended tbe  greater  part  ^fPelppppiicfus*     Y^t.l*au- 

C  c  3  fanias 

•  Vopifcus  in  vita  Aurel.  . »   • 

t  De  rep.  Laced.     This  paffage  is  -not  ea£Iy  roconciled  ^tith 
that  of  plutarch  alcove,  who  fays,  that  i^arta  had  900Q  oitixttas. . 
i  Poljb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2o«       ||  Diod.  $ic,  Ub.  xfan*      f  JLcgat. 
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fanias  .*,  fpeaking  pf  the  fame  period,  fays,  that  all  the 
Achaeans..  able  to  bear  arras,  even  whea  fevjcral  manu- 
mitted flaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  no^  amount  to 
fifteen  tbwfand*  v 

The  Theffalians,  till  their  final  conqueft.  by  the  Bx>- 
manS)  were  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  fadious,  leditious,  dif* 
orderly  f.  It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
this  part  of  Chreece  abounded  much  in  pecjjple. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides  X^  that  tlic  part  of  Pelp- 
.ponnefus,  adjoining  to  Pylus,  was  defert  and  uncultivat* 
ed.  Herodotus  fays  ||,  that  Macedonia  was  full  of  li^ 
QBB  and  wUd  bulls;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit 
vaft  unpeopled  forefts.  Thefe  were  the  two  extremities 
of  Greece.  . 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  age&,  fe^a,  and 
conditions^  who  were  ibid  by  Paulus  ^mjUius^  a^oaoun- 
ted  only  to  150^0^0  §•  Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the 
extent  of,  Yorkfihire. 

Juftin  ^  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  M^edon  was 
declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  ^ll^d  a 
congrefs  of  all  the  fiates,  except  the  Lace^emo^lanst 
.who  refufed  to  concur  *r  and  be  found  the  force  ^  the 
whole,  upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  iajEao- 
try,  and  154Q00  cavalry*  This  muft  be  underftotod  to 
be  all  tbe'clti^ns  capable  of  bearing  arn^s.  FoFi^a^  the 
Greek  republics  maintained  no  mercenary  Ibrces,  andhad 
no  militia  diftinct  from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
it  is,  not  ^on^vable  what  other  medium,  there  could  be 
of  computation.  That  fuch  an  a;rn»y  could  ever,  by 
Greece  be  brought  into  the  f^ld^  and  l)e  ;.9)fitntained 
.....  .:[s^'         :'    '  there 

f  Tit«Liv»  lib.  xxiv.  €ap;  51*    Plato  in  Critont. 
\   Lib.  yiv.       11  JLib.  vii.      §  Tit.  LUr.  lib.  slv.  cap.  34^. 
.  f  Iiib,ixji»p.5,>.  ,  ,.    .,. 
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there?  is  cbntrftryti^  al!  hiftory.  U^pon  this  fuppofitftte, 
thereforeV  ^^  n^^y  ^hus  rejifon.  =  The  frce^  (3rceks  of  ill 
tigei  and  fexes  Vfc^ere  j866,ooo.  The  Siives, ''^Rimaflflg 
them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  flaves  ^s  ifeove,  ^<^ 
feWoYft  married  br  haci  families,  uteref  ddnble  the  male 
cttizetw  offall  age,  to  wit,  430,006^:  And  all  the  iijia- 
bitants  of  antient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia,  Were 
about  one  iiriHten  two  hundred  and  nmety  thoHfatid : 
No  hirghty  number,  nor  exceeding' what  may 'be  found 
at  prefent  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  mtiehgreater 
extfcnt,^  and-vfery  indifferently  peopled^ 

Wy  may  now  confider  the  numbers  of  people  ittRorte 
and  Italy,  and  cofleft  all  the  lights  afforded  us  by  fcat- 
tered  paffages  in  ancient  authors.  We  Ihall  find,  upon 
the  whble,  a  jgrestt  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinioiion 
thM'tead;  aitid  ^  reafon  to  fupport  thofe  exaggerated 
calcttfatSonS  To  t»Uch  infifted  on  by  modem  writers. 
•  Dionyfius  Halicamaffaeus  *  fays,  that  thd  andent 
walls  ef^Rbmcf  wete  nearly  of  the  fame  compafs  with 
thofe  of  Athc<is;'trut  that  the  fuburbs  ran  out  to  a  great 
eKtettt  V  ahd  it  ^as  idifll^tilt  to  tell  where  the  town  ended, 
or  thexoufatrf  iWgM.  In  fome  {rfaces  of  Rome,  it  ap- 
pear from  the  fame  author  f,  from  Juvenal  |,  and  from 
otbet ^liil^€M  -ItrliE^gf  II)  that  the  houfes  were  high,  and 
familidi> lived te  fepai^te  ftoreys^  one  abov^  another: 
But  l«-  is'^)i*obable,  that  thefe  were  only  the  poorer  citi- 
z(!ft«i{^fthd  only  in  (bm^few'  ftreets.  If  we  may  judge 
fi^dm  theyounget*  ftihy's  §  account  ofhis  ownhonfe, 
end  fr6m  Bartoli^s  fflan^fef  ancient  buildings,  the  men  of 
<|iialiey  h«d  rei^^pacioiis  palaces ;  and  their  buttdtngs 
were  like  the  Chinefe  houfes  at  this  day,  where  each 
apartment  is  feparated  froQi  the  reft,  and  rifea  no  higher 

•  C  c  4  than 

Mib.  If.  .     -f  L*.  xV     .   t  Satyt;  Ki.  1.  269,  270.^ 
B  Sec  NOTE  [KK].  {  Sec  NOTE {LLJ-i   ' 
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thaA'a  liitgle  Hof^.  ^Hoorhidllif  >Ueiadd|,  that' the  Ro- 
tmn  nobility  much  affefted'^ei^'edfiT^  foniGoesyi  and 
eren  woods  ^  in  toWn';-XKre-  may  ptehs^idioiv' jV^oflias 
(thbdgh  theore  i^  rkp  msrtiner  of  re9&m  fdl^  it)  ^tatead  the 
famous  pdfiagC' of  tbc  eider  Pliliyit  hb'Of\Mir>viray,  with- 
out admitting  the  extravagant  confequeooca^  whidb  he 
dinlVs^fnom  it«      *  u   *.  :.  .  ,.        ...    jbU 

loTtointtttitor  oPteU4zen»  who  r^ceired  vcorn  by  the 
public  di^lbbtimi  la  the  time  of  Auguftuft,  vrere  two 
hujittced  thoafQiid^.  Thitone  would  efteem>a  pretty 
GertxingroiAad  oR^sdcaUcion^  Yet  it  is  ^attended  with 
£\Adti  ^rcutnftanoes^  as  throw  us  back  iitfo  doubt  and  un- 
csttainty* 

Did'the  poorer  citizens-  only  receive  the<  diftrtbutioa  ? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  fure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit. 
But  Is  appears ;  fttmi  a  paflage  Jn.  Cioero  K,  that  the  rich 
migltf  lUfoi'tak&.itfaeiF  portion,  «nd  that  it;  was  efteemed 
nq  reproftch  itti  them^  to  apply  for  it. .  • 

T^'Whom  was. the:  cam-givfi^;  wljetbpr. rcwly  to 
headf  of  familie^t  ^)r.:to  tvfity  pex^wpman,  ,an4  (^bild  ? 
The  portipo  ev«j/?  »W4h  ,w9Si..Jve  mQdiJ..to.each.S 
(s^bout,  5i^h»  efa^bui^l)'  T^^s.was  too  liiitUe  for  a  fa- 
nxily^t  ^nd  too  much  for  an  indlyid.uatl..  J^  very  ^ccu- 
rat^j  antiquary  frthqirefioiv^,iofars;^  that  it  waf  given, to 
^yeiyr.fBWi9ffuUag^>,:buthe  alV^ws.th?  in?at^.i:j5|,be 
uncertain.  ,^  - 

.    Was  it  ftriftly  enquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
^ithin,t;be  precinds  of  Rome ;  or  was  it  fufficien^  (hat 

•  Vitruv.  Ub.  V.  cap.  ii.     Tacit,  annal.  lib.  xi.  "cap.  3  Suetop» 

'in '^taC^.  ^ap.  "72,  '^c; ;  ■ '  •  t  s^p  i^oTE'tSiMJ?  '*'' '  ^*" • 

"■*-  '£xj^onument.]Ancyr.     "    "     I|  ^ufc,  ^/i)j' li^b.  iii.  9iq>.  48.  . 


Ucinius  apui  SaliuJI,  hifl^frag,  lib.  iii. 
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he  prefented  himfelfattbe  montiily  ^ftribution  ?  This 
laft  feems  more  probable  *. 

Were  there  no  falfe  claimants  ?  We  are  told  f ,  that 
Cae&r  firuck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  joft  title ;  and  it  is  very  little  probable  thai  be 
remedied  all  abufes. 

But,  laftly,  what  ptDportion  of  flaves  muft  we  affign 
to  thefe  cttizcsis  I  This  is  the  moft  material  quefUon, 
and  the  moft  uncertain.  It  is  very  doubtful,  whether 
Athens  can  be  eftablilhed  as  a  rule  for  Rome*  Perhaps 
the  Athenians  had  more  flaves^  becaufe  they  em{^ed 
them  in  manufa£ture8,  for  which  a  capitfd^  ciqr  like 
Rome  feems  not  fo  proper.  Pertiaps,  on  the  other 
handy  the^iRomans  had  more  flaves,  on  account  of  their 
fuperior  luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  -exaft  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome ; 
but  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  bu- 
rials, except  Suetonius  |,  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  fea- 
fon,  there  were  30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Libitina ;  but  this  was  during  a  plague  which  can  af- 
ford no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  thou^  diftributed  only  to  2oo,o<k> 
citrrens,  affeded  very  tonfiderabljr  the  whole  agricnl- 
ture  of  Italy  §  :  A  feft  tiowife  recondleabie  to'  fome 
modem  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabiiattd  of 
that  country.  ' 

The 

*  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  bofinefs,  A»- 
guftus  ordaiaed  tbe  diftribution  6f  corn  to  be  made  only  thrice 
a-year :  But  the  people,  findinfi^  tbe  monthly  diftributions  more  (oa* 
▼enient  (a$pir^rvia|^  I  fuppofe,  a  more  regular  oecoaom^JQ  their 
family),  defircd  to.bafe  them  reftored.  Sueton.  Auguft.  cap.  40. 
Had  not  tome  of  the  people  come  from  fome  diftftiice  lor  their  com, 
Attgmftus^  precaution  feems  fuperfloous. 

t  S«etoo.  in  JnL  cap.  41.  %  h  ittte  Neronu. 

f  Sttctoo.  A^g.  cap.  42. 
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l%ie  Mil  ground  of  «U)AJed«ire'  I  can  findk  toncrniing 
thdi'gn0aitiid&  of  ta^ieflt  Roibe^isi^iitM^c  -  We^<«]!6  tuJd^by 
Herodtonl^,^  that  Atitiotii?  atfd  AU^tudth,  'Wm^'  vicry 
littlr  inferior  t^  Rofnlej;^  rltappekrai^from-DiodorusfSU 
.  cuius  tv 'th&t '  one^ilria^hc  ^fbreet  of  Al^ataodrki  N^adiitig 
from  gate  to  gate^  tra&'  five  mUed^'Io0g;"aod  ivs^  Alexafn^ 
'dria  was  much  j^rfs  epctended  in  length  than  brefid&, 
it  reetti^'tO'havfe^liW^n'aGity  ntorlybfthd  bulk  of  Pk^ 
ris  t  (  Btid  iRoiiie  might  he  about  the-fize  of  Londbn.  ^ 

Thej?e  Jived'  i»  iArkxandria,  in  Diodorus  SiciflUs* 
timte  Ify  3do,ood^free  people^  comprehending,  I  fuppofe, 
women  atid  childreii  §.  But  what  number  of  ikves  ? 
Had  we  any  juft  ground  to  fix  thefe  at  an  equal  nuth- 
ber  with  the^  free  inhabitants,  it  would  farour  the  forc- 
going^c^mputd^ion. 

There  is  t^  paflage'  in  Herodian,  Which  is  a  little  fur- 
prifing.  He  fays  pofitively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  ^•^  This 
was Nero^'S  gcriden  honfe,  which isindeed  iisprefentsd by 
Suetonius**  and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  exteoi;|.i' tint 
no  power  of  imagination  can  maKe  us  conceire  it^  to 
.  bear  any  proportion  to-fuch  a  city  as  London.  -  ^  ^ 

We  may  obferv^,  -bad  the  hiltonan^  bee&  relathig 
Nero's  extraTaganoe^  and  had  h6  made'  ufe^  <sf  "PSdi 
an  expreffioto,  it  would  hivebfed  much  lefe^^#tight-; 
Thefe  rhetorical  exaggerations^  belftg  f6  aj*-  to  cre^ 
into  an  author'ci  ftjplei  (sven  wl^fr  the^Udbft  dK<A^"and 

§  He^iSiyf  iMt^i^  )not  %onmini^hJtBSb^itxpai^^  ladftihiTe 

bcAn  uadjerftoodof  d^i^^a^idot^e,  $^  n^^     ti  '      ^ 

.      %  Lib.  IT.  cap.  I.  «-«fiNr  fTtfXfff »    Polij^an^jptei^^tj^it  "  ^ff9>i» 

**  majonbus  ctiam  rcliqua  urbi:**  '    **  Sec  NOTE  [OOJ. 

4  FBnius,  lib.  xxxvL  cap.  15.  *^  Bis  vidimus  urbcm  totam 
^  C9igi  domifaiis  j^rindpuQi,  Obn^ae^Meronis/*  ^      .^    1^ 
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corre£t.  But  it  in  ib^iiiAiiedcfay  Herodiftf)  QOly  by  the 
bye,  in  relating  the  jq^narrelftbeM'een  Geta  and  Garacalla. 
.  It  appears  (tvm  t3»  fame  hiftoria/b  ^»  that  iberewwat 
then  m\A^^  }an4/uncuUiiir^ted,  aod^p^to  nssmwmroi 
ufe  ^  ^  be  ftforibe^  itias  a^greati^fnrciv^  .tQ  Pc2)!(max^;tfaAt 
he  allowed  4very  9ne»  to  take  fuch  land  either  m  Italy  or 
elfewbere».a»d  cultivate  it -as  l)e/plei^fe<J^  witfeputpayiug 
any  taxp8.r  i^^nds  un^fibivated  an4^i(ki.mmam^  ff 
^  /  This  is  not  h^ard  of  in  ^ny  part<  of  Ghnftenf}on)>^^!Si> 
cept  ia  fome  remote  parts  of  SlaQgaryi  als^^  I.ihave;'.1}fcen 
informed*  And. it  fnrely  corr-erpon<J^,;very  ill  with  that 
idea  of  the  extreme  populottfners  of  fUM;iquity  Tq  mucb 
infiftedop.  c    .^ 

We  fcarn  fcom  Vopifcusf,  that  there  was  eyen  ia 
Etruria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  whid^  the  £mper 
ror  Aurelian  int^^dedlp  convert  intq  <yi^eyairds,  in  or- 
der to  fumifh  thiQ  Homan  people  with  a^  gmKuitosbsdif* 
tributionfof  wine  »  a  very  proper  fixpedj^ntr  foe  depopur 
lating  ftill  ffirtber  tla^t  capital,  and .  aU:tbe  neighbouring 
territories*  .  .\.  <  .   .  * 

It  may  pot  be  m^h  tf>>.take  nptif^^qf  the  account 
which  PolybiuSit^ves-^  ^^.  gire*^  l^^rde  of  fwine  to  be 
me?.,with  iq;T?ttfcwy.  ainl  t^^abardyy  as  well  aa  ia 
Greece,  apd  oirfi^  «Wthpd  qf  ieedipg,,tJ)«DL  ^hich  was 
then  |wa(9itfpd,u.uV.,Tttere  arei  grenjheijds  ofjfw^^5'%5 
he,  "  thro^ghomt.^j^j. Italy,, paniciilfHrly  \n  former  timet, 
"  thr#j^  l^lf^riajai)^  Cifalpine  GauL  And  a  h«r4 
"  fnequently  confifts  of  a  thoufand  or  more  fwine. 
*^  .Wh^nflije  of  thefe  herds  in  feeding  nicets  witJvano. 
**  ther,  they  mix  together ;  and  the  fwine-herdis  Iwcfe  no 
**./:Othfir  ^atjpe^ient  Ibri&papating  .thent-than  to  ^ov to 
^*  different  quarteMi^i^hiire  they  fMiiid  ttittt  h^rvt)  trtid 
^Mhefe   inljfia^^l^lfflg  accuftomed^to  that  %nai;  rup 

-       '•        \.:/-..T.U;rv    r..a  •//  :v    .  .  ''•^  'in^P^l^ately 

*  lab.  ii.  cap.  15.    f  U  Auwlita,  cap;  4&    |  Iib£!^i..€i99  a. 
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"  immediately  esich  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper. 
*t  .Wihcreas  in  Gre^<;^j  if  the  herds  t)f  fwine  happen  to 
**.  ^Q^ac  is  the  forefts,  he  \^bo  has  the  greater  flocHi  takes 
**  cynningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away. .  And 
"  thieves  are  very  apt  to  purloin  the  ftraggling  hogs, 
*•  ^b^  have  wapdered  to  a  great  diftance  fromi  their 
"  ke^r  in  feanch  of  food/' 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  tbp  north  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  Greece^  was  then  much  Jefs  fieopled, 
and  w:orfe  .cultivated,  than  at  prefent  ?  How  could  thcfe 
vaft  hwla  be  fed  in  a  country  fo  full  of  inclofures,  fo 
improyiedby  agriculture,  fo  divided  by  farms^  fo  plant&d 
with  vinei^,^d  com  intermingled  together  ?  I  fnufl  con- 
fefs,  .th^t  Polybius'  relation,^  has,  more  the  air  .of  that 
oeconomy,  which  is. to  be  met  with  incur  American  co- 
lonies, than  the  management  of  an.£;iropean  country^. 

We  meet  with  a  refleftion  in  Ari{lotle'6*|!pthi^ 
ivhich  fcems  unaccountable  on  any  fuppofition,  and  ^ 
proving  too  much  in  favour  of  our  prefent  reafoQing^ 
may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothi^jg,  Tbaf  philofo^ 
pher,  treating  of  fifendfliip,  and  obferving,  that  this  rela. 
tion  ought  neither  to  be  contrs^Q^jl  to  a  v«jry  few,,  .^or 
extended  over  a  great  multitude,  ^yuflrates  j^s.jg^j^pn 
by  the  following  argument :  "  ,tn  lij^e  ma^t^r^t'c^S  h?, 
**  as  a^ci^ty  cannot  fubfift,  if  it  either  have  fo  few  ipbaM- 
*•  tants  as  ten,,(C).r  fo  many  is  a  hundred  thoufand ;  fp  is 
*'  there  a  mediocrity  required  in  the  number  of  friends  : 
•'  and  you  deljroy  the  cflence  of  friendlhip  fey  running 
**  into  either  extreme."  What !  impofEble  that  a  city 
can  contain  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants!  Had.Arif- 
totlc  never  feeij  nor  heard  of  a  city  fo  populous  ?  This, 
I  muft  own,  paffes  my  comprehenfion. 

Pliny 

*  Lib.  ix.  cap.  10.  His  expreflion  is  «iy0^*rr#f,  not  vrBXtrm  9  inha- 
bitant, not  citisen, 
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Pliny  *  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  feat  of  the  CJreek 
cmpite  in  i:he  Eaft,  ^a^-rcfporftd 'to- contain  ^66;ooo 
pebple.  Civwkge^fe  fill*  \>f  Strab6  f  ft>  have  ctoBftkiiied 
7o6,oooV^^^The  ^iihabitatitB  of  Peklft  are  no*  much 
itio^e  niitueroos.  Ldnddn,  Parig;  ifid  Conftahtinople^ 
niiy  admit  of  neariy  the  fame  comj^fltation ;  atteaft^  die 
t^o  latter  citttsi  da  not  exceed  it.  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  we  have  already  fpoken  of-  From  the  expe- 
rience ofpaft  and  prefent  ages,  one  might  cohjeifiture 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  impoffibilky,  thfat  any  fcity  could 
ever  rife  much  beyond  the  proportion.  '  Whether  the 
grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  commerce  or  on  em- 
pire, there  fcem  to  be  invincible  obftaclcs,  which  pre- 
vent its  ferther  progrefs.  The  feats  of  vail  monarchies, 
by  introducing  extravagant  luxury,  irregulir  cxpe'nce, 
idlenefs,  dependence,  and  falfe  idi^as  of  rank  and  hperU 
ority,  are  impropei* '  for  cottimerce.  Extenfive  com- 
merce checks  itfelf,  by  raiiing  the  price  of  all  labour 
and  commodities^  When  a  great  court  engages  the  at- 
tendstnce  of  a  numerous  nobility,  poffeffed  of  overgrown 
fortunes,  the  middling  gentry  remain  in  their  provincial 
towiis,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate 
inddme.  Aifid'if  the  dominionsr  of  a  (late  arrive  atian 
enormcUs  fize,  there  neceffarily  arife  many  capitals,  in 
thtf '  reiboter  jfirovinc^,  whither  all  the  inlfiabitants,  ex- 
cejpt  a  ]fe^  courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and 
aiAufement  J.  ■  'Lotiaon,  by  tihiting  extenfive  commerce 
and  rAidliitilg  iithplHe,  ba^,  perhaps,'  arrtved  at  a  great- 
nefs,"wWcHiio  cStySirill  ever  be  able  to  exceed. 

•  Lib.  VI.  cap.  25.  t  **"'.  xvii. 

i  ^lich  were  Ale^n'^ia^ Xft tibcJi,  (!^arth4^,^^€i(tis,  Lyons,  is'c. 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Suciti^  4te  i^'ih  B^tMcmt^  ^TKbkNUe,  B£. 
jo^n  Rtnne  ;  Rouen»  Aiz,  ^'c.  in  France,  Dqblin,  Edinburgh, 
yprk,  in  the  Britiih  dominions.  ..    .^.^  .r,  j   ** 
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CBioofeDomr  or  C^JMit^  for  a  (S^nttt :  dra\^  a  bircle 
of  two,  hundred  miles  radius  :  You  cxmprthtnd  Lon- 
don, Plans,  the  Netii«rkd£i&,  the  Unit^  ProVi'nces  and 
fome  of  the  bdft  culti^^ed' pares  of  fVailce  and  Ehglatid. 
It  niayfafely,  Ithiifk,  bis  affirmed,  that  no  fpot  of  ground 
can  be  found  in  antiqtiUy^  of  eqoal  eittent,  which  con- 
tained near  fomatiy  great  and  populous  cities,  an1i%as 
fo  ftocked  with  riches  and  iiihabitanlts.  To  balance  in 
both  periods,'  the  ftattes  which  poffeffed  tnoft  ait,  tafftJw. 
kdgs^  civility,  and  the  beft  police,  feems  the  trueft  H^. 
thod  of  comparifon.  :    r.       • :  ^ 

it  is  an  obfervaticm  of  L'Abbe  dux  Bfrn^i^^^^f  is 
wanner  at  pMifeiit  ttaam  hr  waa  in  ancient  thm«. '  Mii^hfe 
•*  antioQstof  Borneo  tell  ns,**  fays  he,  **that'i»tlfeiyfear 
**  480  ^U.  C.ike  winter  \^bs  fb^  fei*ere  that'itlfefcJoy. 
^*  cd  the  trees.  The  Tyber  fro«e  ta  iRwsie,  anit'thc 
*^  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  forty  dtys/ '  When 
^'^ Juvenal*  defcribes  a  fuperftiriobs  woman, lie  ^5|jre- 
*•  fentsher  as  breaking  the  ice  of  (he  Tyt>er,^fliat^Ihc 
**  might  perform  her  ablutions  :  ->'  o  a  iueO  t 
**  Hybetnumfraffa  glade  difcendtt  in  amnemj 
'      ♦*  Ter  mdtutim  Tyheri  mergeiurl  *  ^  ri:io  ' 

^  He  ipeaksof  that  river's  freezjihg  as  a  corirfiiofkHiVent- 
**  Many  paffages  of  Horace  fiippdft  Ihc'Hreets  of^Hoffne 
**^  full  of  ftfow  and  ice.  We  fhonld  have  mdfg  '^kiOxn. 
^  ty  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  anc?erih  l&oVn 
**  the'  ufe  of  thermonceters :  but  their  writers,  widiout 
**  intending  it,  give  us  information,  fufficifent  to  con. 
**  vince  us,  that  the  winters  are  now  mnchmofe tctn|ie- 
**  rate  at  Rome' than  formerly.  At  pftfent  fte  Ty&r 
*'  no  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the'lllile  at  Cairo. 
•*  The  Romans  efteem  the  winters  very  rigorous,  if  the 
**  fnow  lie  two  days,  and  if  one  fee  for  eight  and  forty 

'  '*  hours 

♦  Sat.  6. 
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''  hpurs  a  fe^  i^les  haog  fro0ir>  ipuQtwUtliat^btLd  a 
"  ^qrthiCKpofune.''  •'.     ri  ..w* 

'  The  obfen^tioii  of Jthis  ing0nlw*.  critic^  may  ISb  cx^ 
tended  W  other  Kur*pean  cKmates*  Whe  boalddbfeo. 
f  j^.thc  mild  climate  of  Fraueec  ia  Diodonis  SicuIds'  • 
dp(<priptioyi  of  (hat  of  Gaul  ?  *'  A^  it  is  a  Bortkern  di* 
V  m$te^'' fays  he,'  ♦•  itisiofefted  wHh  coldto  ab  ex- 
**  treme  dsgtee.  In  cloudy"  weather^  tnllead  of  •  rain 
^^  there  fiill  great  fnows ;  and  m  clear  breather,  it  .there 
^^  fireessc^  fo  exceffive  hard,  tbit  the  rivers  acquire 
"  bridges  of  their  own  fubftance,  over  which,  not  only 
^f  fingle  ir^veUere  may  pds,  but  large  armies;  accdm- 
*^  panied  with  all  their  baggage  aod  loaded  waggons. 
«*  And  th^re  being  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone, 
*v  the  Rhine,  &f^  almoft  all  of  thorn  are  frozen  oter ; 
"  and  it  is  ofual,  in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to  cover 
^>  the  ice  with  •chaff  and  ftraw  at  the  place  where  the 
'*  rpad^pafiea.''  Colder  than  a  Gallic  Winter,  is  ufed 
b/Fetrpnius  as  a  proverbial  expreffion,  Ariilotle  fays, 
that  Gaul  ia  fo  cold  a  climate  that  an  afs  could  not  live 
in  itf.  ... 

North  of  the  Ceveqnes,  Ij&ys  Strabo  ]:,  Gaul  produces 
n<^  ^  ^  pUvea:  And  the  vines  which  have  been 
pUu^^gd^Jbev  not  grapc^  that  will  ripen. 
.  Qfy\d  ppfiUvely  n??intain5,vith  all  the  feriofts.afSrma. 
tio^pf  prpfe*  that  the  limxin^fea  was  frozen  ov^r  every 
wiijier  inhi^.timq^randhc  appeals  to  R^gian  governors, 
whom  he.  jiji^nw,.  fof:^^  tnith  of  his.  aflertion  |j.  This 
feldpm  or.  ncif^.  hj^ppen^  at  prj^fent  in  the  latitude  of 
Tom^  whithfjfvQvid^vas  baniflied.  All  the  complaints 
of  the  fs^mq  ^9e(  i^em  to  markka  rigour  of  the  feafons, 

which 

*  Lib.  W.  '         ^  De'genfcfst.  aailli.  lib.  ii.  J  Lib.  iv^ 

U  Tnyi.  lib.  iii.  ekg.  9.  />/  Pome.  lib.  it,  eleg.  7.  9.  lO. 
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which  is  fcaurceljr  eKpeiieaoed  at  prefeftc  ia  Petertergh 

or  Stockholm, 

Touneforty  a  Pr^venady  who  had  travelled  into  the 
fame  cduntry,  obferves,.that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world :  And  he  aflerts,  that  nothing  but  Orid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  fuch  difmal  ide^s  of  it« 
But  the  faAs  mentioned  by  that  poet  are  too  citqim* 
ftantial  to  bear  any  fiich  interpretation. 

Polybius  •  fays,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  wy 
cold,  and  the  air  moid. 

"  Italy,"  fays  Varrot,  "  is  the  moft  teinperatc  cji- 
*'  nMkte  in  Europe.  The  inland  parts'^  (Grau^Germaiiy, 
and  Pannooia,  no  dQubt)  ^'  have  almoft  pergetual  win. 
"  ten''  ''  ^.  '       '  _ 

The  northern,  jyarts  of  Spain,  according  to  Straba  J, 
arc  but  ill  inhabited,  becaufe  of  the  great  cold-..  ^ 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  iuft,  that.  £u- 
fope  is  become  warmer  than  formerly  \  ^ow  can 'we  i^c- 
count  for  it  ?  Plainly  by  no  other  method,  than  ^by  fujj- 
poiing,  .that  the  land  is  at  prefent  much  better  cuttlvati»i, 
and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which  fprmerly  tijpew  a 
iliade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the  fun  Irom 
penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in  America^  be- 
come  more  temperate.  In  proportion,  as  the^ woods  are 
felled  {[ ;  but  in  general,  every  one  may  remark,  thai 
cold  18  ftill  much  more  feverely  felt,  both  in  North  and 
96uth  America,  than  in  places  under  the  fame  latitude  in 
£ur<^.  i     • 

^afema, 

*  likiv.  cap.  21.  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  x  %  Lib.  iii. 

I)  The  warm  -  fouthern  colonies  alfo  became  more  beahhful  : 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Spatiifli  hiftories  of  the  trft  dxfco- 
veiy  and  conquell  of  thefe  countries,  they  appear  %>  have  been 
very  kealtUiil;  being  then  weU  peopled  aad  cultivated.  No  ac- 
count of  the  fickncis  or  decay  of  Cortes^  or  Hzzaro's  fioall  arosiies; 
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Safema,  quoted  by  Columella*,  affirmed,  that  the 
dirpoTitiona  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time, 
and  that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer ; 
as  ajppears  hence,  (ays  he,  that  many  places  now  abound, 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly, 
by  rcafon  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raife  none  of 
thefe  prodafbions.  Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be  al- 
lowed an  evident  fign  o(  the  better  cultivation  and  peo<- 
pling'of  countries  before  the  age  of  Safcma  f ;  and  if  it 
be  continued  to  the  prefent  times,  it  is  a  proof,  that  thefe 
advantages  have  been  continually  increafing  throughout 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  caft  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  which 
are  the  fcene  of  ancient  and  modem  hiftory,  and  com* 
pare  their  paft  and  prefent  fitustion  :  We  fiiall  not,  per^ 
haps,  find  fuch  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  pre. 
ient  emptinefs  and  defolation  of  the  world  ^gypt  is 
reprefented  by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beft  ac- 
count  of  it,  as  extrenwly  populous ;  though  he  cfteeras 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  diminiihed.  Syria^ 
and  the  Lefler  Afia,  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  I 
can  readily  own  to  be  defert  in  comperifon  of  their  an- 
cient condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece  is  alfo 
obvious.  But  whether  the  country  now  called  Turkey 
in  Europe,  may  not,  in  general,  contain  morr  inhabi- 
tants than  during  the  flourifliing  period  of  C^reece,  majr 
be  a  little  doubtfuL  The  Thracians  feem  then  to  have 
lived  like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  by  pafturage  and  plun- 
der X  :  The  (Setet  were  fttll  more  uncivilized  || :  And 
the  Illyriana  were  no  better  §•     Thefe  occupy  nine* 

Vol.  L  D  d  tcnAs 

•  Lib.  L  ca^  i. 

f  He  fecms  to  have  lived  about  tbe  time  ot  At  yoongCr  Africa* 
nua ;  lib.  ]«  cap.  i. 

J  Xtnopb.  Exp.  lib.  vii,  Poljb.  lib  iv,  cap.  45. 

B  Ovid,  pajfm.^  ifft.  Strcbo,  lib.  vii.  J  folfi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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tenths  of  that  country  :  AikI  though  the  government  of 
the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to  induflry  and  propa- 
gation ;  yet  it  preferves  at  leaft  peace  and  order  among 
the  inhabitants  J  and  is  preferable  to  that  barbarous^  un- 
fettled  condition,  in  which  they  anciently  liVcd* 

Poland. and  Mufcovy  in  Europe  arc  not  populous;, 
but  arc  certainly  much  more  fo  than  the  ancient  Sarma- 
tia  and  Scythian  where  no  bulbandry  or  tillage  was 
ever  heard  of,  and  pafturage  was  the  fole  art  by  which 
the  people  vrere  maintained-    The  like  obCervation  may 
be  extended  to  Denmark  and  Sweden^    No  one  ought 
to  efteem  the  immenfc  fwarnrs  of  people,  which  former- 
ly came  from  tlie  North,  and  over -ran  all  i^urope,  to  be 
any  objeftion  to  .<his  oplnioiib    Where  a  whole  nation^ 
or  even  half  of  it,  remove  their  feat,  it  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine,  what  a  prodigious  multitude  they  mull  form ;  with 
what  defperate  valour  they  mud  make  their  attacks ;  and 
how  the  terror  they  ftrike  into  the  invaded  nations  will 
make  thefe  magnify^  in  their  imagination,  botk  the  cou« 
rage  and  multitude  of  the  invaders*     Scotland  is  neither 
extenfive  nor  poputous ;  but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  feek  new  feats,  they  would  form  a  colony  as 
numerous  as  the  Teutoa®  and  Cimbri ;  and  would  lliakc 
all  Europe,  fuppofing  it  in  no  better  condition  for  defence^ 
riian  formerly. 

Germany  has  furely  at  prefent  twenty  ttmes  m<^c  in. 
habitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground^  and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  the  extenfive  de- 
folation  which  it  Ipread  around  ;  ^s  we  learn  from  Cae- 
far*,  and  Tacitus f,  and  StniboJ.  A  proof,  that  the 
divifion  into  fnmll  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  na. 
tJon  populous,  unfefe  attended  With  the  fpirit  of  peace, 
order,  and  induiby. 

The 

♦  Ih  Belk  Cairsco,  Ub.  ri.      f  A  dbrihi  Germ.       J  I  ib,  vii. 
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The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times  is 
well  known,  and  the  thinned  of  its  inhabitants  may  eali« 
ly  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from  a 
circumftance  mentioned  by  Herodian  ^,  that  all  Britain 
was  marlhy,  even  in  Serverus'  time,  after  the  Romans 
had  been  fully  fettled  in  it  above  a  century. 

It  is  not  eafily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  ancient* 
ly  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their 
northern  neighbours ;  fince  they  travelled  to  this  ifland 
for  their  education  in  the  myfteries  of  the  religion  and 
philofophy  of  the  Druids  f*  I  cannot  therefor^  thinks 
that  Gaul  was  then  near  fo  populous  as  Frsmce  is  at  pre- 

fent. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together  the  tef- 
timony  of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we 
muft  admit  of  an  incredible  populou&efe  in  GauU  The 
former  hifiortan  X  fays,  that  diere  were  400  nations  in 
that  country;  the  latter  ^^  affirms,  that  the  largeft  of 
the  Gallic  nations  coniifted  of  loOyOoo  men,  befides  wo. 
men  and  children,  and  the  le^ft  of  50,000.  Calculat- 
ing, tbereibre,  at  a  medium^  w^  muft  admit  of  near 
200,000,000  of  people,  in  a  country  wfaidi  we  efieem 
}X)pulous  at  prefent,  though  fiippofed  to  contain  Kttle  . 
more  than  twenty  h>  .  Such  calculations^  therefore,  by 
their  extravagance^  lofe  all  manner  of  authority.  We 
may  obfervb  that  the  equality  of  property,  to  which  the 
populoufnefs  of  antiquity  may  be  afcribed,  had  no  place 
among  the  Gauls-M-.  Their  inteftine  wars  alfo  before 
Caefar^s  time,  wire  aknoft  perpetual  «*»*  And  Strabo  <^ 

D  d  2  obfenres^ 

*  Lib.iii.  cap.47. 

t  Cu&xdiBilio  Ga^o,  tSthxn.    Stmbo,  lib.  viL  b,j$,  tbe 
Gauls  were  not  much  more  improved  than  the  Germana. 

t  Celt,  pajs*  I.         ••  I-ib.  V. 

-f-  Ancient  Gaul  was  more  eztenfive  than  modem  France. 

^t*  Cae£^,  dt  Btlh  Ga/Eco,  lib,  vi,      mt  JU.  Md.     '^  Lib.  !v. 
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obferveSy  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  it  was 
not  cultivated  with  aivjr  {kill  or  care ;  the  genius  of  the 
inhal}itant»  leading  them  lefs  to  arts  than  arms,  tiU  tlieir 
flavery  under  I^ome  produced  peace  among  thenifelves. 
Caefar  ♦  enumerates  yefy  particularly  the  great  fcwccs 
'which  were  levi^  in  Belgium  to.oppofe  hi?  conquefts ; 
and  mikkes  them  amount  to  :io&/>oOh     Thefe  were  not 
the  whole  peoplet  qWe  to  bearr  arms :  For  the  fame  hi£> 
torian  tells  U8>  th9A  the  Bellovaci  coruM  have  -  brought 
a  huodTj^d  thouTtEtBd  men  into  the  field,  though  they  en- 
gaged only  for  fixly.    Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in 
this  proportion  of  -  teii  to  fix,  the  &m  of  fighting  men  in 
alltliefifttes  of  Belgium  was  about  350,000;  all  the 
infaabitanlB  a  mil^LOQ  and  a  half.     And  Belgium  being 
about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might  contain  fix 
iniHions,  which  b  not  near  the  third  of  its  prefent  inha- 
bitamts  f.     We  ^re  informed  by  Caefar  that  the  Gauls 
had.na:(fixed  property-  ia  land;  but  that  the  chieftains, 
when  any  deadi  happened  in  a  family,  made  a  new  divi- 
fion  of  all  the  lands  among  the  federal  members  of  the 
faimiljF*    This  ia  the  cuilom  of  Tamfiry,'wbieh  fo  long 
prevailed  in  Ireland^  and  which  retained  that  country  in 
a  ftate  of  mifery,  barbarifm,  and  defolation.  - 

The  ancient  Helvetia  v^s  250  miles  in'  letigA,  and 
180  in  breadth,  according  to  the  fanie  autboi^'l^  yet 
contained  only  360,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of 
B^rne  alone  has,  at  prefent,  as  many  people.        r 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  I  know  not  whether  I  dare  affirm,  thail  the  modem 
!E>utich  are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is,  peAaps;  decayed  from  what  it  was  tKrfe^  cen- 

mries  ago;  tiikt  if  we  ftep  backward  twothoufand  years, 

...-  .-  •    ;L.r.        ■•  /       /and 

*  DiBiMo  GMco,  lib.  a*    ^   -      f  ^  Sec  WJTE.  [PPy*' 
t  D^BeUoCattko^mi.i.     - 
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and  conlidftr  the  reftlefs,  turbulent,  unfetded  condttioii 
of  its  inhftbitantS)  we  may  probably  be  inclined  to  think 

^at  h  is  now  much  more  populous*  Many  Spaniards 
killed  themfclves,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  , 
Komans  ♦.  It  appears  from  Plutarch  f ,  that  robbery  and 
{dunder  were  e&eemed  honourable  among  the  Spaniards* 
Hirtius  }  reprefeats  in  the  iame  light  the  lituation  of 
that  country  in  Caefar's  time ;  and  he  (kys,  that  every 
man  was  obliged  to  live  in  cafiles  and  waUed  towns  for 
his  fecurity.  It  was  not  till  its  final  conqueft  under  Au- 
guftuSfthat  thefe  diforders  were  repreffedlj.  The  ac- 
count which  Strabo  §  and  Juftin  ^  givse  of  Spain,  corref 
ponds  exadly  with  thofe  above  mentioned.  How  modi 
therefore,  muft  it  diminilk  from  our  idea  of  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  antiquity^  when  wc  find^  that  Tully,  com. 

^  paring  Italy,  Afric,  Gaul,  Gneece,  and  Spain,  mentione 
the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  as  the. peculiar  circum* 
fiance  which  rendered  this  lattier  country  formidable  ^*i 
Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  fUU  contain  f  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence^  Leghorn,  which 
<:itber  fubfifted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very 
inconfiderable  i  If  we  refleft  on  thts^  we^fhall  not  be  a}^ 
to  carry  matters  to  fo  great  an  extreme  as  is  ufual  with 
regard  to  this  fubjeft. 
.     r,  >      fDd3  Whea 

•  ♦W  Lwtt\  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  f  lir  %nta  Mori, 

t  De  BMoH^fi.        ||  VeU.  Paure.  lib.  ii.  f  90.  §  Lib.  iiL 

^  Lib.  xliir. 

**  '«  Nee  numero  HlTpaaos,  nee  robore  GaUos,  aec  calliditats 
'*  Poenos,  nee  aitibus  Graecos,  nee  ^ienique  hoc  Ipfo  hvfjus  gentis, 
'<  ac  terrae  doraeftioo  mattvoque  fenfu,  Italos  ipfosac  Latinos-—— 
"  fuperavimtts.^^  De  baruj^.  reff.  cap.  9.  The  diforders  of  Spain 
feemto  have  been  almoft  proverbial:  **  Nee  impacatos  a  tergo 
*^  honebis  Ibexos/'  Vir^.  Georj.  lib.  ill.  The  Iberi  are  heic 
plainly  talien,  by  a  poetical  figure,  for  robbers  in  generaL 
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When  the  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the 
provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  tfaey  niever  afcribe  this  al- 
teration to  the  increafe  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  ne-r 
gleftof  tillage  and  agriculture  ^.  A  natural  effed  df  ^at 
pernicious  practice  of  importing  oom,  in  ordet*  to  diftri- 
bute  it  gratis  Btncmg  the  Roman  citizens,  and  a  very  bad 
means  of  mtllttplying  the  Jnb&bitaiita  of  any  country  f« 
Th^  ifortttla  fo  much  tc^lkedpf  by  Maftial  and  Juvanali 
be^ng  pr^fents  regularly  made  by  the  great  loi^dsio  thdir 
fmaller  cliei|tS|  mqft  hav«  had  a  like  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  idkaofe,  debauchery,  and  a  continual  decay  among 
the  poople.  The  parifh-rates  have  at  prefent  t^  iatne 
bad;  confequences  in  England* 

^Wer&  I  to  afiign  a  period,  when  limagitle  this  paft  of 
theivorld  might  poiBbly  cpntain^  mpre  inha^Htants  than 
at  prefent,  I  ihpuld  ptch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and 
die  Antpnhies ;  the  great  txtefit  pf  :tbe  Roman  empire 
being  then  civilized  and  cultivated,  fettled  almpdin  a 
profound  peace  bpth  foreign  and  domeftic,  and  living 
under  the  fame  regular  police  and  government  ^4  But 
we  are  tol4,  that  alt  extenfive  governments,  efpeciaily 
abfolute  monarchic,  are  pemicious  to  populatioB^  and 
contain  a  fecret^^ice  and  ppifop  vfhldkk  deftroythe  effe£t 
of  all  thefe  promifipg  appearances  {|.  To  confirm  this, 
therp  is  a  palTage  cited  from  Plutarch  §,  which  being 
fomewh^t  fipgular,  we  fhall  here  exa^iine  it*.        f 

The 

*  Varrp  de  re  rujl'tca^  lib.  ii.  praef*  Columella  pcac^.  Sueton. 
Augitft.  cap.  42« 

f  Tkoogh  the  obfervations  of  L'Abbe  du  Bos  ihould  be  admit- 
ted that  Italy  is  now  warmer  than  in  fbrmcr  times,  the  cocfe- 
quence  may  not  be  nteceflTary,  that  it  \%  inore  populous  or  better 
cttUivated.  If  the  other  countries  of- Eiirope  were  more  favage  and 
inroody,  the  co)d  irinds  tbathlew  from  them  might  sffeft  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy.  ^  t  See  NOTE  [  QQJ. 

B  L'Efprit  de  Loix^  liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19.         §  De  Orac.  DefeBhs 
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The  author^  endeaVouring  to  accx)unt  for  the  filence 
of  many  of  the  oracles,  'feys,  that  it  may  be  afcribed  to 
the  prefent  defolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  for-, 
mer  'wiars  and  fa£kioii8  i  which  common  calamity,  he 
adds,  fias  fkllen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  oq  any  ocher 
country;  infomucb,  that  the  whole  coQld  fcarcelyat 
preferit  famifll  tfcree  thoufahd  warriors ;  a  nuinber 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Median  war,  #ere  fappUed  Ijy 
the  fingle  city  of  Megara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  af. 
feft  works  of  dignity  and  importance,  have  fuppreffed 
many  of  their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  ufe  ib  many  in* 
terpretenr  of  dieir  will  to  fo  diminutive  a  peo{^e;' 

I  muft  conftfs^  that  this  paflage  comahis  fo  ihany  dif- 
ficulties that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  You  may 
^bfer?e,  that  Plutarch  affigns,  fior  a  caufe  of  the  decay  of 
mankind,  not  the  extenfive  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but 
the  former  wars  and  £tCtions  of  the  feveral  ilates ;  all 
which  were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch^s 
reafoning,  thercfbre,  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  inference 
which  is  drawn  from  the  fa£t  he  advances. 

Polybius  fuppofes,  that  Grreece  had  become  more 
proiperous  and  flourilhing  after  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
Roman  yoke  * ;  and  though  that  hiflorian  wrote  before 
thefe  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being  the  patrotfs, 
to  hd  the  plunderers  of  mankind ;  yet  as  we  find  from 
Tacitus  f ,  that  the  feverity  of  the  emperors  aft€n^'ards 
corrected  the  licence  of  the  governors,  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  think  that  extenfive  monarchy  fo  deftru£live  as  it 
is  often  rc'prefented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  {,  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  nioft 
of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  tliat  celebrated  na., 

•Dd  4'  tion ; 

•  Sec  NOTE  [RR].  '  f  Annal,  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

X  Lib.  viU.  ec  ix. 
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tion;  and  Nerd  afterwatds  rather  iocr^afed  them*. 
How  therefore  c^  vie  imagi^ie,  that  the  Roman  yoke 
was  fo  burdenfome  aV9f  tl^it  t>a<t«f  tbb<«rorld?  The 
oppreiGon  of  the  piro^aiifulB .  w,a3  ^jiocked }  ^and  thovia* 
giftracies  in  Greece  being  8lM)eftowisdtin  .Mifeveral  ct> 
ties,  by  the  free  voASfripf  th«  pQOfdfii^there  was  no  neosffi. 
ty  for  the,  cqo^pietitcffs  to  attead  the  emperor's  oomti  i.  If 
gt|^t  Duiqb^'jHreat  jQ  f9ekfth4)ir..ft>rtvMics.'miRDrite^daMi 
^yfinf^ihfivuSfi^t^Jg^f  l^anaiogifls*  ekx|iDBtK^lfa(i|cdaitJ 
W4i'??5.<?44?if.i»^'«'  «»«Ptryv  majijo^t  thcntedwduU 
jr^jtflft  vfi^  ^.^i^pta^  w^hich  th^  W  •fiCiwrod,  axl 
thenejjyjfigpidvj^filpecian  cemmenfttt^tMk"  .  •  ?«  ut 

been  more  fenfibly  felt  in  Greece  than  iil  any^othorottiite 
tFy.iv.j!ffiiV  iftlthjft  req3««^leaJUe  to  HoifoperMr^mU^ 
and-»4y^]^i09^)t '  i  .  -  .:  '  •  '  '•-'-.:•■>  •'.•■•:  ■?  ■/ .  ■  •  -ui't 
,i  ^S^j  .^i5  paffagci,  ,fej5  jjrjflvipg-tqo^nijwhiiflfsJIjr 
F^Yeii-^^^^Sr.:  Pnly.  th«:*,thov%>(iilr.m^,»bl(|,tft^i)||%f 
«ff!9fci9r,«l^.f^«?C6?  .ISThf^  caB.ad;?»iJ,if<;Ki^:a»ge  9f,prog0r 
f^o^,,  eljjecia^ly  .iJ^-5ifft„cqn|KlePc:%utg5»t.  fli*mb«/B.i«f 

I'llit^clr  ?,  ^  Therf  fflr^.^ep,  fij^^y  .tgi^tifiifiarfWf^  flf»BlP 

.  vv  e  may  oblerve,  that  the  ancient  frugalitv  ,ot  fhe 
Greeks,  and  ,uieir  equality  of  propenty*  uUl  mblillea  du- 
rinR  the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucian.t-  Nor 

,.  .,  IS 

•  Plutarch.  De  its  qmj^ro  a  Numke  funlumur^^  'n-r^v' 
f  Dtf  mercede  \      '  "' 
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is  there  any  ground  «^4niaginc,  that  that  country  was 
poffeflcd  by  a  few  mstflers^  and  a  great  number  of  flaves; 
It  is  fwiobable^  indeed,  that  military  difcipline,  beftng 
entirely  ufelefs,  wad  extreftdly  flfeg^efllcd  in  Grfeeee  aftdr 
the  eftablifinlnent  o(  the  JlonSan  em{Mi3e  •; '  and  it  thefe 
conuDonwesil(hS)  -ibrmiq4y  £>- warlike  and^  dinbitious 
maintained  each  ofthem^a  fmall  cifty-tgutrrd  to  prevent 
mobbtflndifonlevfi^'itois^idli  tbcry  h&d*  dctaficji  for;  and 
theiepeiiiap8jli4>iiotwiKmtit4t>  jboo  men' throughont 
aituGreecei  I  o^m  that  tf  Pl^aroh  fiad  this  h&iti  his 
eye,  -he  ifrAere  fifilty  of  a  g^iSfs  piaf^ild^iftd,  afnrf'  rfffgns 
caufes  no  wife  propcntioned  td  the  effedls/  -  Bat  is  it  fo 
great i»)f)rodi]^,  thai:  M  author 'ftduld&tfiiif^  aWi{(ike 

OftbiST|»tllPe-»?»-^    ^^^'  ,    i'''^       ori;.i.-i 

^'ButiwhjBtevi&r  'fotx:e  may  re«iain  iri-HMfe  ^p^ge  df 
.  Plutarch,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  counterl^^tfi^  jt^t)j^ 
remaYWble  a'jjafli^  irf'Diodorus' Siciiltis,  whire^he 
hiftorian,*  after'  merttiofiltig  Nlhu^*  army  of  i\)a6;6oii 
foot,  and  2o&,d«)6  horfe,  endeavours  to  fuppdrt  the^credi*. 
bility  of  this  account  by  fome  pofVenor  h&s ;  and  zdAij 
that  We  muft  hot' form  a  notion 'df  the^cient  populoofL 
nefi  of  mankrdd  from  the  prefcnt  empWndTs'and  depopu;. 
UlSoti*  \vh\th  is  fpread  oVer  the  worltifi  Thus  an^au- 
ttof  ^Iteltvedattftat  very  pe'tiOd  of  antiquity  which  is 
repfiefehfed  as  nibfr  populAus  J;  ctfnijilalns  of  the  deftfld- 
tion  Which  theh-JireVaile^,  gives  (he  preference  tofbrnier 
times,  and  has  rec6Arlet6^aiidient  fables  as  a  foundation 
for  his  opinion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  preient, 
and  admiring^the  part,  is  ftrongly  rooted  in  human  na^^ 
turie^'and  has  an  intfuence  even  on  pei:(pns  endued  vvith 
the  profbundeft  judgment  add  mbft  extenfive  iSarning.' 

ESSAY 

•  Sec  NOTE  [SS].  t  Lib-  "•  , 

%  H^  was  contemporary  with  Cacfar  and  Au^(la«« 
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Of  the  Original  Contraa.  m^ 

•I  •       •-. 

AS  no  putty  in  ,^he  pre&Qt  aj^«  can  wellfupport  ii. 
klfj  without  a  philofophical  or  (peculatiTe  fyfteaES 
of  principles,  ai^exed  to  Hs  poUtiQiil  or  pra&l&al  x^e, 
wc  iaccoixiingly  find,  that  each  of  the  faAionsi  intp  wUch 
this  nation,  is  dividedi  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  lor- 
mer  kind)  in  order  to  proteft  and  cover  that  fcheme  of 
afiions  which  it  purfaes.  The  people  ;beif?g  oovamsf^f 
very  rude  builders,  efpecially  in  this  ipeculativo  way, 
a^dmor^  efpeciaUy  ftiU  when  a£|uated::by  party- seal; 
it  is  fiatufal  to  imagine,  that  their  workm^nihip  ttmfibc 
a,  lUtle  unfhapely^  and  difcover  evident  marks  of  t^ 
violejBca  and  hurry  in  whidl^i  it  was  nifed.  Thje  one 
party  by  tracing  up  government  to  the  Deity,  endeavour 
to  render  it  io  facred  and  inviolate,  tiiiat  k  muft  bo  little 
lefs  tban.facrilege,  however  tyrannical  it  m^  bqcoro^ 
to  tottcb  or  invade  it  in  the  fmallefl:  artiel^  .'The  <Hher 
p?trty,  by  founding  govcranient  »lt<)g«fcer  on  the  «pn- 
fent  of  the  Peopte,  fuj^JS^e  that  ihere  is.  a  kindf^of  origi- 
nal contfaft,  by  which,  the  fubjcQ;s  b^ye  ti^itly  ig^ferved 
tlip  poweif  of  refiftiDg.  their  fpver<igR»  whenever  they 
iindthenDfelves  aggrieved  by  that.^lUJthari^^  with  which 
they  hav^,  for  ^  certain  purpofes,  voluntarily  lintruiled 
him,  Tfeefe  lare.the  fpeculatiye  principles^  of  the  iwo 
parti^ ;  ^nd  tlteG^  (qo  are  the  pra^'iiCAl  cQn&t)uenees  de- 
duced from  them, 

I  ihall  venture  to  affirm,  7j&4/&p/i&  tbefif  fyAems  ^/Jj^. 
culafivi?  primpks  arejfj/i  ;  th$Ufh  mi  in  ihtfsnji  inUndr 
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edby  the  parties:  And,  That  both  the  fchemes  ofpraSlU 
aU  confequehces  art  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  extremes  to 
which  each  party ^  in  oppojition^  to  the  other ^  has  commonly 
mdeavoured  to  carry  them* 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  govern- 
ment, will  never  be  denied  by  any  who  admit  a  general 
providence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  univerfe  ane 
condafted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  direEledto  wife  p^V. 
pofe&.     As  it  is  impoffiblc  for  the  homan  race  to^ufiift, 
at  toaft  in  any  comfortable  or  fecmre  ftate,  without'^the 
protection  of  goveniment ;  this  inftitutidfi  mull  certainly 
have  been  intended  hf  that  beneficent    Being,' u4io 
means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures  t  And  as  it  ^as  unir 
vei4aB)r,  in  fad,  taken  place,  in  all  countries,  and  all 
agesi  we  may  conclude,  with  ftill  greater  certainty, 
that 'ft  was  Intended  by  that  omnifcient  Being,  «^ho  can 
nevtff  be  deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.    But  fince 
he  gave  rife  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  miraculous* 
in«B^fitiori,  but^y  his  concealed  and  univerfal  efica- 
cy ;  a  fovereign  cannot;  properly  fpeaking,  be  called  hfe"- 
vice^sj^t,  iif  any  cJth^  fehfe  than  every  power  or  Ibrce, 
beings  Serived^frbra  hiftS,-  may  be  faid  to  aft  by  his  com- 
inlflton.     WhateVW  ^fta^Hy  happens  is  comprehended 
in 'the  gelun^  plan  ^  intention  of  providence;  n6r  has' 
the  gt^dffeft  aiid'^nicft  lawfri  prince  any  more  reafon,  up- ' 
on  that  acCKiunt;  to^plead  a  pectiliar  facredncfs  or  rnvio^- 
laMe  authority,  thtt  an  iliferior  magiftrate  or  even  an 
ufuifbr,  or  even  a  tioteer  and  a  pirare.     The  fstme  di- 
vine 'iw|»rit|taKlentv'Avho,  for  wife  purpofes,  invefted  a 
Titus  wa:Trajan:'mt&  authority,  did  alfo,  for  piWpofes, 
nor  doabri.cqualtjFMfe,  though  unknown,  beftow  power 
on  a  Borgio  or  an  Angria.     The  lam6  caufiis,  which 
gaverlfe-^^Cftiveteigii  power  in  every  ftate,  eft^Mi'ih- 
1^(1  likewife  evwy  petty  jurifdiaion  irt  it,  and  every  li- 

mited 
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imted  authority*  A  conftable,  therefore,  no  lets  than  a 
king,  a€ts  by  a  diyine  coin  miflibn,  and  pofleiTes  an  inde- 
fcafiblc  right. 

^Vhen  we  confider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
faculties,  till  cultivated  by  education;  we  miill  necefla- 
rily  allow,  that  nothiirg  but  their  own  confent  could,  at 
firft,  aflbciate  them  together,  and  fubjed  them  to  any 
authority.  The  jieopie,  if  we  trace  government  to  its 
firil  origin  in  the  woods  and  deferts,  are  the  fource  of  all 
power  and  juriTdiAioh,'  and  voluntarily,  for  the  fake  of 
peace  ^nd  order,  abtindoned  their  native  liberty,  and  re- 
ceived laWs  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The  con- 
ditions, upon  which  they  were  willing  to  fubmit,  were 
cither  exprefled,  or  were  fo  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
might  well  be  efteemed  fuperfluous  to  exprefs  them.  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  contrad,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  all  government  is,  at  fiHl,  founded  on  a 
contra^,  and  that  the  moft  ancient  rude  comb^'itions  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle.  In  vain, 
are  we  aflced  in  what  records  this '  charter  of  our  fiber- 
ties  is  regiftered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment,  nor 
yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded  the  tHe  of 
writing  and  all  thfC  other  civilized  arts  of  lifi. '  ^!Rit  we 
trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  equality, 
or  fomething  approaching  equrdity,  whi6h  we  find  in  all 
the  in(fividuals  of  that  fpecies.  The  forcfe,  which  now 
prevails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  ahd  arnSies,  is 
plainly  politicSiI,  and  derived  from  authority,  tlie''fe£fe€t  of 
eftablifiied  government.  A  mah^s  natural  fotx:e  confifts 
only  in  the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  ahd  the  firmnefs  of  his 
courage ;  which  could  never  fubjeft  multitudes  to  the 
command  of  one.     Nothing  but  their  own  confent,  and 

their 
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their  fenfe  bf  the  adv^tages  refulting  ^pm  pe^ce.  a^d 
order,  could  have  had  t^t  influence,  ,,    .  .  ^ 

Yet  even  this  confent  was  long  very  imperfeQ^.gnd 
could  not  be  the  bafis  of  a  regular  adTOiniftraJtion.  The 
chieftain,  who  had  probably  aqquir,e4  hisipfluenc^udu^g 
the  continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  pe:ffiiafion;tlj;an 
command ;  and  till  he  could  empl9y  force  to  ired^^e  ^be 
refractory  and  difobedient,  the  focicty  could  fcarceljirbe 
faid  to  have;  attained  a  ftate  of  civil  gQyemm?flt*,...^o 
CO0)pa£t  or  agreement;,, it  is  evident^  was  exprpfsly  fcjpn- 
ed  for  general  fu\)miflion ;  an  idea  fi^  bjey^d  i^e^9pp^. 
prehenfion  of  favages :  Each  exertion  of  antnority  in  tlae 
chieftain  muft  have  been  particular,  and  galled  for^h  by 
the  pra^fent  exigencies  of  the  cafe  :  The  fcnfible  .^tilUy, 
refulting  from  his  interpolition,.made  thefe  e^iiertiogi?^^- 
conie  daily  more  frequent ;  and  their  fregueiv^y  gra^i^- 
ly  produced  an  habitual,  and,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  ij;,^?, 
a  voluntary,  and  therefore  precanQUS|^  acquieiip?]^e,ip 
the  people. 

.  But  philofophers,  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  that 
be  not  a  contradiftion  in  terms)  are  ^t  contented  with 
thefe  conceffions.     They  affert,  not  only  that  govern- 
ment  in  its  earlieft  infancy  arofe  from  confent^.of,r,a^r 
the.  voluntary  acg^iietcenceof  the  people ;  but  alfi^i^I^^, 
even  at  prefpnt^  when,  it  ha?  attained  its  firfjl  n>aturity„it 
refts  on  no  o^er  fpu^da^on.     They  aiQ^m,  tl^t.a^^n^i;^ 
are  ftill:  bom  equa^  'and  pwe  al^gianpe  t$>  ^19  pr^ce.pr 
government^  unkj^  |)ound  by  the  obligation  and.(^x^Qn 
of  a^pfonufi^  ^^fl4as^r»o  maxi,,wthout  jigmc'iqquiy^?^^ 
•  ^<a^d  forqgo,  4;hc.;^dvj|pp»gp5  ofhi^  »§tiv«  litjfl^j^ 
fubjedJiiwffllfjlp  ^\viUx)f  anptber;,,th/*  propi^e,^ 
ways  jwiderftppd  fo  ,be  conditiv>nftl,  an^  impofes  9n,J[ijip 
no  oUigation,  unlefs  he  meet  \vith  juftice^  and  profi^ion 
from  his  fovereign.    Thefe  advantages  the  fovereign 

promife* 
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promifea  bim  in  return ;  and  if  h^  &il.iQijSibe  execution, 
he  has  broken  on  his  part^  the  artides.of  engagement, 
and  has  thereby  freed  his  fubje<9:.  from  aU  obligations  to 
allegiance.  Such,  according  to  thefe  philofoph^rs,  is 
the  foundation  of  authority  in  ^yery  government;  and 
fuch  the  right  of  refiftancc  poffeffed  by  every  fuhjcft. 

But  would  thefe  reafoners  look  abroad  into.the  world, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  leaft,  corref- 
ponds  to  their  ideas^  or  can  warrant  fo  re&ned  and  phi- 
lofophical  a  fyftem.     On  the  contrary,  we  find,  every 
where  princes,  who  claim  their  fubjeds  as  tlieir  proper- 
ty ,';and  aflert  their  independent  right  of  fovcreignty^  from 
conquell  or  fucceflion.     We  find  alfo  every  where,  fub- 
jects,  who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince,  and 
fuppofe  themfelves  bom  under  obligations  of  obedience 
to  a  certain  fover^tgn,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  re- 
verence and  duty  to  certain  parents.    Thefe  connexions 
are  always  conceived  to  be  equally  independent  of  our 
confent,  in  Ferfia  and  China ;  in  France  and  Spain ;  and 
even  in  Holland  and  England,  wherever  the  dodrincs 
above-mentioned  have  not  been   carefully  inculcatied«. 
Obedience  or  fubjeflion  becomes  fo  familiar,  thajl  mod 
men  never  make  any  enquiry  about  its  origin  or  caufe, 
more  than  about  the  principle  of  gravity,  refiltance,  or 
the  moft  univerfal  laws  of  nature.     Or  if  curiolity  ever 
move  them,  as  foon  as  they  learn,  that  they  themfelves 
and  their  ancef^rs  hav£,  for  feveral  ages,  or  from  time 
immemorial,  been  fubjed  to  fuch  a  form  of  government 
or  fuch  a  family ;  ^ey  immediately  acquiefce,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  obligation  to  allegiance*    Were  yon  to 
preach,  in  moft  parts'  of  the  world,  that  political  connec* 
tions  are  founded  altogeflher  on  voluntary  confent  or  a 
mutual  promife,  the  magiftrate  would  foon  imprifon  you, 
as  fedittdus,  for  loofeni^gthe  ties  of  obedience ;  if yoar 

friends 
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fnends  did  not  btfore  Ihut  you  up  as  delirious  for  ad- 
vamcing  fuch  abfurdities.  It  is  flrange,  that,  an  ad  of 
the  raindf  which  every  individual  is  fuj^fed  to  have 
fbriued,  and  after  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  too^ 
otherways  it  could  have  no  authority ;  that  this  a€t,  I 
fay,  fhould  be  fo  much  unknown  to  all  of  them,  that, 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  there  fcarccly  remain 
any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contraft,  on  which  government  is  founded^ 
is  faid  to  be  the  original  contrad ;  and  confequently 
may  be  fuppofed  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowledge  of 
the  prefent  jgeneration.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  fa-* 
vage  men  iirft  affociated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be 
here  meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real ;  but  being 
ib  ancient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thoufand  changes  of 
government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
tsun  any  authority.  If  we  would  fay  any  thing  to  the  par- 
pofe,  we  muft  affert,  that  every  particular  govermnent, 
which  is  lawful,  and  which  impofes  any  duty  of  allegi- 
ance  on  the  fubje&,  was,  at  firft,  founded  on  confent  and 
a  voluntary  compact.  But  befides  that  this  fuppofes 
the  confent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to 
the  moll  remote  genrt^tions  (which  republican  writers 
will  never  allow),  befides  this,  I  fay,  it  is  not  juftified  by 
hiftory  or  experience,  in  any  age  or  country  of  the 
world. 

Almoft  ell  the  governments,  .which  exift  at  prefent^ 
or  of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  fiory,  have  been 
founded  originally,  either  on  uforpation  or  conqueft,  or 
both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  fair  confent,  or  volunta- 
ry fubje^Uon.of  the  people.  When  an  artiul  and  bokl 
man  is  pls^^ed  at  the  bead  of  an  army  or  fa£lion,  it  is  of* 
ten  eafy  for  him,  by  employing,  fometimes  violencev 
fometimes  falfe  pretences,  to  eftablilh  his  dominion  over 
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3  people  a  hundred  times  more  numenms  tlMm  his  paitU 
sans.  He  allows  no  fuch  open  communiGation,  that  his 
enemies  can  know,  with  certainty,  their  number  or 
force.  He  gives  them  no  leifare  to  a&mbk  together 
in  a  body  to  opppfe  him.  Even  all  thofe,  who  are  the 
inftruments  of  his  ufurpation,  may  wUh  his  iall ;« but 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  iatention  keeps  tfa»m  in 
awe,  and  is  the  fole  caufe  of  his  fecority^  By  fuch  arts 
as  tfaefe,  many  governments  have  been  eftablilhed ;  and 
this  is  all  the  original  contract  which  they  have  to  boaft 
of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changiiig,  by  the 
increafe  of  fmall  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the 
diifolluion  of  great  empires  into  fmaller  kingdoms,  by 
the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is 
there  anything  difcoverable  in  all  thefe  events, but  force 
and  violence  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  volun- 
tary aflbciation  fo much  talked  of? 

Even  the  fraootheft  way,  by  which  a  nation  may  re- 
ceive a  foreign  matter,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  ex- 
tremely  honourable  for  the  people ;  but  fuppofes  them 
to  be  difpofed  of,  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to 
the  pkalure  or  intereft  of  their  ruttrs. 

But  where  no  force  interpofes,  and  election  takes 
place*;  what  is  this  elcflion  fo  highly  vaunted?  It  is 
either  the  corabiniition  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  oppolitidn:  Or  it  is 
the  fory  of  a  multitude,  that  follow  afeditious  ringleader, 
who  is  not  kuawn,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among  them,  and 
who  ovve!i  his  advancement  merely  to  his  own  impu- 
dence, or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Ai'e  thefe  difordcrly  eleilions,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
fuch  mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  founda- 
tion of  all  goveniment  and  allegiance  ? 

Im 
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In  reality,  there  is  not  a.  more  terrible  event,  than  a 
total  difiWtttion  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to 
the  mukiciide,  and  aiakes  the  determiaatioa  or  choice  of 
a  new  eftsbliihment  depend  upon  a  number,  which  near- 
ly  approaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  th^  people :  For  it 
never  cotncs  oniirely  to  thd  whole  body  of  them. 
Every  wife  man^  tbw^  wiflies  to  fee  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general,  who  may  fpeedl* 
ly  feize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  mafter,  which 
they  are  fo  unfit  to  choofe  for  thenifelves.  So  liittle  cor- 
refpondent  is  fa£t  and  reality  to  thbfe  {^lofophical  no- 
tion8«  * 

Let  npt  the  eftabliihment  at  the  Revolution  deceive  us, 
or  make  us  fo  much  in  love  with  a  philofopbical  origin 
to  government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monftrous  and 
irregular.  Even  that  event  was  far  from  correfponding 
to  thefe  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the  fucceifion,  and 
that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  was 
then  changed :  And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  feven 
hundred,  who  determined  that  change  for  near  ten  mil- 
lions. I  doubt  not,  indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  thofe  ten 
millions  acquiefced  willingly  ic^  the  determination :  But 
was  the  matter  left,  in  the  lead,  to  their  choice  ?  Was  it 
notjuflly  fuppofed  to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided^ 
and  every  man  puniflied,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
new  fovereign  ?  How  otherwife  could  the  matter  have 
ever  been  brought  to  any  iffue  or  conclufion  ? 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  democracy  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory  ;  Yet  if  we 
make  the  requifite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  flaves, 
and  the  ftrangers,  we  fliall  find,  that  that  eftablifliment 
was  not  at  firft  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted,  by  a  tenth 
part  of  thofe  who  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it: 
Not  to  mention  the  ifland  and  foreign  dominions,  which 

Vol.  L  .        E  e  ,  th^e 
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die  Athenians  claitned  as  theirs  by  right  of  coriqueft. 
And  as  it  is  well  known,  that  popular  aflemblies  in  that 
city  were  always  full  of  licence  and  diforder,  notwilh- 
landing  the  inftitutions  and  laws  by  'which  they  were 
checked ;  how  much  more  diforderly  mull  they  prove, 
where  they  form  not  the  eftablifhed  conftitution,  but 
meet  tumultuoufly  on  the  diflblution  of  the  ancient  go* 
vemment,  in  order  to  give  rife  to  a  new  one  ?  How  chi- 
merical muft  it  be  to  talk  of  a  choice  in  fuch  circum- 
fiances  ? 

•  The  Achaeans  enjoyed  the  freeft  and  moft  pcrfeft  de- 
mocracy of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to 
oblige  fome  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn 
fix>m  Poly  bins  •. 

Harry  the  IVth  and  Harry  the  VHth  of  England,  had 
teally  no  title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion ;  yet  they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  left  they 
jhould  thereby  weaken  their  authority.  Strange,  if  the 
only  real  foundation  of  all  authority  be  confent  and  pro- 
mife! 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  are  or  fhould 
be,  at  firft,  founded  on  popular  confent,  as  much  as  the 
seceffity  of  human  affairs  will  admit.  This  favours  en- 
tirely my  pretenfion.  I  maintain,  that  human  affairs 
will  never  admit  of  this  ooniient ;  feldom  of  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  But  that  conqueft  or  ufurpation,  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  force,  by  diflblving  the  ancient  govem- 
«ents,  is  the  origin  of  almofl  all  the  new  ones  which 
•were  ever  eflgbliihed  in  the  world.  And  that  in  the  few 
cafes  where  confent  may  feem  to  have  taken  place,  it  was 
commonly  fo  irregular,  fo  confined,  or  fo  much  inter- 
mixed either  with  fraxid  or  violence,  that  it  cannot  have 
any  great  authority* 

My 
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'  My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent  of  the 
people  from  being  one  juft  foundation  of  govemraeqt 
where  it  has  place.  It  is  furely  the  beil  and  inoft  facred 
of  any.  I  only  pretend,  that  it  has  vary  feldom  had 
place  in  any  degree,;  and  never  alrooft  in  its  full  extent : 
And  that  therefore  fome  other  foundation  of  government 
mud  alfo  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  poffeffed  of  fo  inflexiWe  a  jcegard  to  jut 
tice,  that,  of  themfelves,  they  would  totally  abftain  from 
the  properties  of  others ;  they  "had  for  wcr  remained  in 
a  flate  of  abfolute  liberty,  without  fubjedion  to  any  ma- 
gi ftrate  of  political  fociety  :  But  this  is  a  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  human  nature  is  ju(\ly  deomed  incapable; 
Again;  were  all  men  pofTelFed  offo  perfed  aur^n^er- 
flanding,  as  always  to  know  their  own  intereils,  no  &>fi^ 
of  government  had  ever  been  fubmitted  to,  but  what  was 
eilabliflied  on  con£ent,  and  was  fully  canvaifed  by  eyery 
ineQiber  of  the  fociety :  But  this  fixate  of  p^fip&ion  14^ 
likewife  much  fuperior  to  human  nature.  Reafon,  hit 
tory,  and  experience  fhew  us,  that  all  political  focietics 
have  had  an  origin  much  lels  accurate  and  regular ;  and 
were  one  (o  chufe  a  period  of  time,  when  the  popple's 
coafent  was  the  lead  regarded  in  public  tranfa&ions,  it 
would  be  precifely  on  the  eftabliflin^cntpf  a  ivsw  govern* 
xnent.  .  In  a  fettled  conilitution,  their  inclinations  are 
often  confulted :  but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions,  con- 
que^s,  and  public  coqvulfipns,  military  force  or  political 
craft  ufually  decides  the  ^ntroverfy.    . 

When  a  new  government  is  eftaUifhed,  by  whatever 
xneai>s,  the  people  are  commonly  di0atisiied  with  it^aqd 
pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necei&ly,  than  from 
any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation.  The 
prince  is  watchful  and  jealous,  and  muft  carefully  guard 
againft  every  beginning  or  appearance  of  infurre£tion. 

E  e  2  Time. 
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time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  thefe  dif&culties,  and  act 
uftoms  the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful  or  native 
/rinces,  that  family  which,  at  firft,  they  confidered  as 
ffurpers  or  foreign  conquerors.     In  order  to  found  this 
ppinion,  they  have  no  recourfe  to  any  notion  of  volun- 
tary confent  or  promife,  which,  they  know,  never  was, 
In  this  cafe,  either  expefted  or  demanded.     The  origi- 
nal eftablifliment  >vas  formed  by  viplence,  and  fubmitted 
,  'to  from  neceffity.     The  fubfequent  adminiftration  is  alfo 
Supported  by  power,  and  acquiefced  in  by  the  people, 
not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  |)ut  of  obligation.    They  ima- 
^gine  not,  that  their  confent  gives  their  prince  a  title : 
•But  they  willingly  confent,  becaufe  they  ^hink,  that, 
jfrom  long  poffeffion,  he  has  acquired  a  title,  independent 
of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

J.     Should  it  be  faid,  that,  by  living  under  the  dominion 

.of  a  prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has 

'given  a  taoit  confent  rp  his  authority,  and  promifed  hira 

,  obedience;  it  maybe  anfwered,  that  fuch  an  implied 

confent  can  only  have  place,  where  a  man  imagines  that 

;  the  matter  depends  on  his  choice.     But  where  he  thinks 

;(as  all  mankind  do  who  are  bom  under  pflablilhed  go- 

,  vcrments)  that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  cer- 

;  tain  prince  or  certain  form  pf  government ;  it  would  be 

J  abfnird  to  infer  a  confent  or  choice,  which  he  exprefsly, 

in  this  cafe,  renounces  and  difclaims. 

Can  we  ferioufly  fay,  that  a  poor  peafant  or  artizan 
has  a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows 
no  foreign  language  or  maimers,  and  lives,  fpom  day  to 
^ay,  by  the  fmall  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may  asi 
yrcW  affert,  that  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vcffel,  freely 
confentsto  the' dominion  of  the  mafter;  though  he  was 
parried  on  board  while  afleep,  and  muft  leap  into  thp 
pecan,  and  perifc  the  moment  he  leaves  her. 

W^iat 
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What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  fubjefts  to  quit  his  do- 
minions ;  as  ih  Tiberius'  time,  it  was  regarded  as  ^ 
crime  in  a  Roman  kriight  that  he  had  attempted  to  fly  to 
the  Pafthians,  in  ofder  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  that  em- 
peror *  ?  Or  as  the  ancient  Mufcoviles  prohibited  all 
travelling  uxider  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a  prince  ob- 
ferve,  that  many  of  his  fubjecb  were  feized  with  tha 
phrenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  he  would 
doubtlefs;  with  great  reafon  and  julliGe,  reilrainthem,  in 
order  to'prevent  the  depopulation  of  bis  own  kingdom^ 
Would  he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  fubjefts,  by  fo 
wiCs  and  reafonable  a  law  f  Yet  the  freedom  of  theit 
choice  is  furely  in  that  cafe  raviihed  from  them^ 

A  company  of  men  who  fhould  leave  their  native  coun* 
try,  in  order  to  people  fome  uninhabited  region,  might 
dream  of  recovering  their  native  freedom ;  but  they 
would  foon  find^  that  their  prince  ftill  laid  claim  to  them^ 
and  called  them  his  fubje£ls,  even  in  their  new  fettle-^ 
inent«  And  in  this  he  would  but  ad  conformably  to  \i\e 
common  ideas  of  mankind* 

The  trueft  tacit  confent  of  this  kind,  that  is  ever  ob* 
iervedf  is  when  a  foreigner  fettles  in  any  country,  and  id 
before  hatid  acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  government^ 
and  lawsj  to  which  he  mud  fubmit :  Yet  is  his  allegiance^ 
though  more  voluntary^  much  lefs  exped^ed  or  depended 
on,  than  that  of  a  natural  born  fubjeft*  On  the  contra-i 
ry,  his  native  prince  ftili  aflerts  a  claim  to  him^  And 
if  he  punifh  not  the  renegade,  when  he  feizes  him  in  waf 
with  his  new  prince'^  commifliqn  ;  this  clemency  is  not 
bounded  on  the  municipal  law,  which  in  all  countries 
condemns  the  prifouer ;  but  on  the  confent  df  princes^ 
who  have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  .order  to  preventi 
feprifals.' 

E  e  3  t>id 

^  Tacit«  Ann.  lilv  vi.  cap.  14^ 
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Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  ftage  at  once, 
and  another  fucceed,  as  i^  the  cafe  with  filk-worma  and 
butterflies,  the  new  race,  if  they  had  fenfe  enough  to 
choofe. their  government,  which  furely  is  never  the  cafe 
with  men,  might  voluntarily,  and  by  general  confent, 
cftablifli  their  own  form  of  civil  policy,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  laws  or  precedents  which  prevailed  among 
their  anceflors.  But  as  human  fociety  is  in  perpetual 
flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the  world,  ano* 
ther  coming  into  it,  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve 
ftability  in  government,  that  the  new  brood  Ihould  con- 
form themfelves  to  the  eftablifhed  conftitution,  and  near- 
Jy  follow  the  path  which  their  fathers,  treading  in  the 
footfteps  of  their's,  had  marked  out  to  them.  Some  in- 
novations muft  neceffarily  have  place  in  every  human 
inftitution ;  and  it  is  happy  where  the  enlightened  ge- 
nius of  the  age  give  thefe  a  diredion  to  the  fide  of  reafon, 
liberty,  and  juftice  :  But  violent  innovations  no  indivi* 
dual  is  intitlcd  to  make  :  They  are  even  dangerons  to 
be  attempted  by  the  legiflature :  More  ill  than  good  is 
to  be  expeclecl  from  them  :  And  if  hiftory  affords  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  prp. 
cedent,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  proofs,  that  the 
fcience  of  politics  affords  few  rules,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  fome  exception,  and  which  may  not  fometimes 
be  controlled  by  fortune  and  accident.'  The  violent 
innovations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from 
an  imperious  monarch,  feconded  by  the  appearance  of 
legiflative  authority :  Thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
were  derived  from  faftion  and  fanaticifm ;  and  both  of 
them  have  proved  happy  in  the  iffue :  But  even  the  for- 
mer were  long  the  fource  of  many  diforders,  and  flill 
more  dangers ;  and  if  the  meafure  of  allegiance  were  .to 
be  taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy  ijiufl  have  place 

in 
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in  human  fodety,  and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to 
every  government. 

Suppofe  that  a  ufurper  after  having  baniihed  his  law^ 
ful  prince  and  royal  family,  Ihould  eftablilh  his  dominion 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and  fliould  pre* 
ferve  fo  exact  a  difcipline  in  his  troops,  and  fo  regular  a 
'dtfpofition  in  his  garrifons,  tliat  no  infurreftions  had 
ever  been  raifed,  or  even  murmur  heard,  againft  his  ad- 
miniilration ;  can  it  be  alTerted,  that  the  people,  who  in 
their  hearts  abhor  his  treafon,  have  tacitly  confented  to 
his  authority,  and  promifed  him  allegiance,  merely  be* 
caufe,  from  neceffity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ? 
Suppofe  again  their  native  prince  reftored,  by  means  of 
an  army,  which  he  levies  in  foreign  countries  :  They  re- 
ceive him  with  joy  and  exultation,  and  Ihew  plainly 
with  what  reludance  they  had  fubmitted  to  any  other 
yoke.  I  may  now  a(k,  upon  what  foundation  the 
prince's  title  ftands  ?  Not  on  popular  confent  furely : 
For  though  the  people  willingly  acquiefce  in  his  autho- 
rity, they  never  imagine,  that  their  confent  made  him 
fovereign.  And  as  to  that  tacit  confent,  which  m^y  now 
be  inferred  from  their  living  under  his  dominion,  this  is 
no  more  than  what  they  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant' and 
ufurper. 

When  we  aflert,  that  all  lawful  government  arifes  from 
the  confent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them  a  great 
deal  more  honour  than  they  defcrve,  or  even  expedl  and 
defire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  became 
too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the  peo- 
ple, over  the  whole  known  world,  were  extremely  grate« 
fal  to  Auguftus  for  that  authority,  which,  by  violence, 
he  had  eftabliihed  over  them ;  and  they  (hewed  an  equal 
difpofition  to  fubmit  to  the  fuccelTor,  whom  he  left  them 
by  his  laft  will  and  teftament.     It  was  afterwards  their 

£  e  4  misfortune, 
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XDisforttme,  that  there  never  was,  in  ojqc  iaistly,  ajoy 
long  regular  fiicceffion  ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes 
was  continually  broken,  either  by  private  alTaifinations 
or  public  rebellions.  The  praetorian  bands,  on  the  &i. 
lure  of  every  family,  fct  up  one  emperor ;  the  legions  in 
the  Eaft  a  fecond ;  thofe  in  Germany,  perhaps^  a  third : 
and  the  Iwdrd  alone  could  decide  the  controverfy.  The 
condition  of  the  people  in  that  mighty  monarchy,  was  to 
be  lamented^  not  becaufe  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was 
never  left  to  them ;  for  that  was  iraprafticable :  But 
becaufe  they  never  fell;  under  any  fucceffion  of  mailers, 
who  might  regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  vio- 
lence and  wars  and  bloodflied,  occafioned  by  every  new 
fejtlement ;  thefe  were  not  blameable,  becaufe  they  were 
inevitaHe.  :   or- 

The  houfe  of  Lancafter  ruled  in  this  ifiand  about  fixty 
y^ars  ;  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rofe  feemed  daily 
to  multiply  in  England.  The  prefent  efiablifliment-has 
taken  place  during  a  dill  longer  period.  Have  all  views 
of  right  in  another  family  been  utterly  •  extinguiflied ; 
even  though  fcarce  any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at 
years  of  difcretion,  when  it  was  expelled,  or  could  have 
confented  to  its  dominion,  or  have  promifed  it  allegi- 
ance ?  A  fufficient  indication  furely  of  the  general  fenti- 
ment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blwme  not  the 
partizans  of  the  abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of 
%he  long  rime  during  which  they  have  preforved  their 
imaginary  loyalty  :  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a 
family,  which  we  affirm,  has  been  juftly  expelled,  and 
\vhich,  from  the  moment  the  new  fettlement  took  place, 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  leaft  a  more 
philofophical  refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 

contrafi 
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contract  or  popular  confentp perhaps;  the  rollowing)Db« 
fervations  may  iuffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  twa^kmds*  Tfoe 
firft  are  thofe  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a  natj»rarV 
inftind,  or  immediate  propenfity,  which  operate*  pa 
them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation^  and  of  9M 
views,  either  to  public. or  private  utility^^.oOf  this  Qatuxe 
are,  love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefa^ofs,  pity  to  th^ 
unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  wbich. 
refults  to  fociety  from  fuch  humane  inftin£ts^  we  pay 
them  the  juft  tribute  of  moral  approbation^  wl.  eft^fgn  : 
But  the  perfon,  actuated  by  them,  feels, their  pqwer  asKir 
influence  antecedent  to  any  fuch  reflc£lion.    . 

The  fecond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  fuch  as  are;  |iot 
fupported  by  any  original  inilinft  of  nature,  but  are  per- 
formed intirely  from  a  fenfe  ofobligation,  whenwe  con- 
fider  the  necelBties  of  human  fociety,  and  the  impoflibi* 
lity  of  fupporting  it,  if  thefe  duties  were  negleded.  It 
is  thus  juftice  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  fideli- 
ty or  the  obfcrvance  of  promifes,  becomes  obligatory, 
and  acquire  an  authority  over  mankind*  For  as  it  is 
evident,  that  every  man  loves  himfelf  better  than  any 
other  perfon,  he  is  naturally  impelled  to  extend  his  ac- 
quifitions  as  much  as  poflible  ;  and  nothing  can  reftrain 
him  in  his  propenfity,  but  refle&ion  and  experience,  by 
which  he  learns  the  pernicious  efT^^ds  of  that  licence,  and 
the  total  difTolution  pf  fociety  which  mud  enfue  from  it. 
His  original  inclination,  therefore,  or  inftindt,  is  here 
checked  and  reftrained  by  a  fubfequent  judgment  or  ob- 
fervation. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  of  allegiance,  as  with  the  natural  duties  of 
juftice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary  inftinfts  lead  us, 
either  to  indulge  ouffelves  in  limited  freedom^  or  to  feek 

domlmon 
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domimon  over  others :  And  it  is  reflexion  otily,  which 
engages  us  to  facrifice  fuch  ilrong  paffions  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  peace  and  public  order.  A  fmall  degree  of 
experience  and  obfervation  fuffices  to  teach  us,  that  fo- 
ciety  cannot  poffibly  be  maintained  without  the  authority 
of  magiftrates,  and  that  this  authority  muft  foon  fall  into 
contempt,  where  exaft  obedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The 
obfervation  of  thefe  general  and  obvious  interefts  is  the 
fource  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation 
which  we  attribute  to  it. 

What  neceflity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty  of 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  roagiftrates  or  that  of  fidelity 
or  a  regard  to  promifes,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the 
confent  of  each  individual,  which  fubjefts  him  to  go- 
vernment ;  when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fi- 
delity  ftand  precifely  on  the  fame  foundation,  and  are 
both  fubtnitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  appa. 
rent  interefts  and  neceffities  of  human  fociety  ?  We  are 
bound  to  obey  our  fovereign,  it  is  faid ;  becaufe  we  have 
given  a  tacit  promife  to  that  purpofe.     But  why  are  we 
bound  to  obferve  our  promife  ?  It  muft  here  be  afferted 
that  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  of  mankind,  which 
are  of  fuch  mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  fecurity  where 
men  pay  no  regard  to  their  engagements.     In  like  man- 
ner, may  it  be  faid,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  fo- 
ciety, at  leaft  in  a   civilized  fociety,  without  laws  and 
magiftrates  and  judges,  to  prevent  the  incroachments  of 
the  ftrong  upon  tlie  weak,  of  the  violent  upon  the  juft 
and  equitable.     The  obligation  to  allegiance  teing.  of 
like  force  and  authority  with  tlie  obligation  to  fidelity,  we 
gain  nothing  by  refolving  the  one  into  the  other.     The 
general  interefts  or  neceflities  of  fociety  are  fufficient  to 
eftablifli  both. 

If 
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If  the  reafon  be  aiked  of  that  obedience,  which  we  are 
bound  to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  anfwer,  Becaufe 
Ibciety  could  not  otherwife  fubfift :  And  this  anfwer  is 
clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your  apfwer  is, 
Becaufe  we  Ihould  keep  our  word.  But  befides,  that  no 
body,  till  trained  in  a  philofophical  fyftem,  can  either 
comprehend  or  relilh  this  anfwer ;  Befides  this,  I  fay, 
you  find  yourfelf  embarraffed,  when  it  is  afked.  Why  we 
are  bound  to  keep  our  word  ?  Nor  can  you  give  any  an- 
fwer, but  what  would  immediately,  without  any  circuit, 
have  accounted  for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

But,  To  whom  is  allegiance  due  ?  And  who  is  our 
lawful  fovereign  ?  This  queftioli  is  often  the  moft  diffi- 
cult of  any,  and  liable  to  infinite  difcuffions.  When  peo- 
ple are  fo  happy,  that  they  can  anfwer,  Our  prefcnt  fo- 
vereign, who  inherits,  in  a  dire£t  line,  from  anceflors 
that  have  governed  us  for  many  ages ;  this  anfwer  ad- 
mits of  no  reply ;  even  though  hiftorians,  in  tracing  up 
to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  royal  family, 
may  find,  as  commonly  happens,  that  its  firft  authority 
was  derived  from  ufurpation  aay  violence.  It  is  con* 
feffed,  that  private  juftice,  or  the  abftinence  from  the 
properties  of  others,  is  a  moft  cardinal  virtue  ;  Yet  rea- 
fon tells  us,  that  there  is  no  proj^rty  in  durable  objeds, 
fuch  as  lands  dr  houfes,  when  carefully  examined  in  paf- 
ling  from  hand  to  hand,  but  muft,  in  fome  period,  have 
been  founded  on  fraud  and  injuftice.  The  neceffities  of 
human  fociety,  neither  in  private  nor  public  life,  will  al- 
low of  fuch  an  accurate  inquiry.  And  there  is  fio  virtue 
or  moral  duty,  but  what  may  with  facility  be  refined 
away^  if  we  indulge  a  falfe  philofophy,  in  fifting  and  fcru- 
tinizing  it,  by  every  captious  rule  of  logic,  in  every  light 
#r  pofition,  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

-The 
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The  (Jucftions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  pbilofophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  ifrthe 
end,  we  niay  fafely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the  rules, 
there  dftablifhed,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and  arbitra- 
ry. The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the^ 
fucceffion  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  ul  government. 
Several  cafes,  no  doubt,  occur,  efpecially  in  the  Infancy 
of  any  conftitution,  which  admit  of  no  determination  from 
the  liaws  of  juftice  and  equity  t  And  our  hifiorian  Rapin 
pretends,  that  the  controverfy  between  Edward  the  third 
and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of  this  nature,  and  oouldbe 
decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven,  that  is,  by  war  and 
violence. 

Who  Ihall  tell  me,  whether  Germanic  us  or  Dmfus 
ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  Tiberius*  had  he  died,  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  fucceffor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation,  where  it  had 
the  fame  tfkSt  in  private  families,  and  had  already  in 
tw6  inftances,  taken  place  in  the  public  ?  Ought  German 
niclis  to  be  eileemed  the  elder  fon  becaufe  he  was  bcrn 
Drufus  :  or  the  younger,  becaufe  he  was  adopted  after 
the  birth  of  his  brother  ?  Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to 
be  regarded  in  a  nation,  where  he  had  no  advantage  tit 
the  fucceffion  of  private  fansalies  ?  Ought  the  Roman 
empire  at  that  time  to  bi  deesned  hereditary,  becaufe  of 
two  cxatftples  ?  or  ougbli  It,  even  foearly,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  ftronger  or  to  the  prefent  poiIef« 
for,  as  being  founded  on  fo  recent  an  ufurpation  ? 

Comm6dUs  mounted^thedlhrone  after  a  pretty  long  fuc- 
ceffion of  excellent  eraptr<>rs,  who  bad  acquired  their  ti^ 
tie,  not  By  bl?(h,  or  pofclic  eleftion,  but  by  the  fiftitious 
righj  of  adoption.     That  bloody  d9bauchee  being  mur- 
dered 
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dered  by  a  confpiracy,  fuddenly  formed  between  his 
wench  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
Prdttorian  Prafe6l ;  thefe  immediately  deliberated  about 
chufmg  a  mafter  to  human  kind,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftylc  of 
thofe  ages ;  and  they  caft  their  eyes  on  Pertinax.  Be- 
fore the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Praefc€l  went 
fecretly  to  that  fenator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
foldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  ordered 
by  Commodus.  He  was  immediately  faluted  emperor 
by  the  officer  and  his  attendants ;  cheerfully  proclaimed 
by  the  populace ;  unwillingly  fubmitted  to  by  the  guards  ;. 
formally  recognized  by  the  fenate ;  and  paffively  receiv- 
ed by  the  provinces  and  armies  of  the  empire. 

The  difcontent  of  the  Praetorian  bands  broke  out  in  a 
fudden  fedition,  which  occafioned  the  murder  of  that  ex- 
cellent prince :  And  the  world  being  now  without  a  maf- 
ter and  without  government,  the  guards  thought  proper 
to  fet  the  empire  formally  to  fale.  Julian,  the  purchafer, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  foldiers,  recognized  by  the  fenate, 
and  fubmitted  to  by  the  people ;  and  muil  alfo  have  been 
fubmitted  to  by  the  provinces^  had  not  the  envy  of  the 
legions  begotten  oppofition  and  refiftance.  Pefcennius 
Niger  in  Syria  elefted  himfelf  emperor,  gained  the  tu- 
multuary confent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended  with  the 
fecret  good- will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome.  Al- 
binus  in  Britain  found  an  equal  right  to  fet  up  his  cUiip ; 
butSeverus,  who  governed  Pannonia,  prevailed  in.^e 
end  above  both  ef  them.  That  able  politician  aqd  yar- 
rior,  findiifg  his  own  birth  and  dignity  too  muQ^  inferior 
to  the  imperial  crown,  profeffed  at  firft  an  intention  pnly 
of  revenging  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  us  ge- 
neral into  Italy  ;  defeated  Julian ;  and  without  oiir  be- 
ing able  to  fix  any  precife  commencement  even  of  the 
fpMier's  copfent,  he  was  from  neceflity  acknowledged 
^  emperor 
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emperor  by  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  fully  edablilhed 
in  his  violent  authority  by  fubduing  Niger  and  Albinus*. 

Int^  bac  Gordianus  Caefar  (fays  Capitolinus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  another  period)  fublatus  a  militibus^  Imperator 
tji  appellatus^  quia^  mn  erat  alius  in  prafenti.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  Gordiah  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

Frequent  inftances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  hiflo- 
ryofthe  emperors;  in  that  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs; 
and  of  many  other  countries :.  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  unhappy  than  a  defpotic  goverment  of  this  kind ; 
where  the  fucceffion  is  disjomted  and  irregular,  and  raufl: 
be  determined,  on  every  vacancy,  by  force  or  eledlion. 
Jn  a  free  goverment  the  matter  is  often  unavoidable,  and 
is  alfo  much  lefs  dangerous.  The  interefts  of  liberty- 
may  there  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  alter  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown.  And  the 
confiitution  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  ftill  main- 
tain a  fufficient  flability,  by  refting  on  the  ariftocratical 
or  democratical  members,  though  the  monarchical  be 
altered,  from  time  time,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  former. 

In  an  (abfolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  fafely  be  de- 
termined to  belong  to  the  firft  occupant.  Inftance^s  of 
this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  efpecially  in  the  eaftem 
monarchies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the 
win  or  deftination  of  the  laft  fovereign  will  be  regarded 
as  ia  title.  Thus  the  edift  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who 
called  the  baftard  princes  to  the  fucceffion  in  cafe  of  the 
izWvtt  of  all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  fuch  an 
event,- have  fome  authority  f.  Thus  the  will  of  Charles 
the  Second  difpofed   of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy. 

The 

*  Hcrodian,  Ub.  ii.  f  Sec  NOTE  [TT]. 
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The  ceffion  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  efpecialljr  when 
joined  to  conqueft,  is  likewife  deemed  a  good  title. 

The  general  obligation,  which  Wnds  us  to  govern- 
ment is,  the  intereft  and  neceffities  of  fociety ;  and  this 
obligation .  is  very  ftrong.  The  determination  of  it  to 
this  or  that  particular  prince  or  form  of  government,  is 
frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubious.  Prefent  poflef- 
fion  has  confiderable  authority  in  thefe  cafes,  and  greater 
than  in  private  property ;  becaufe  of  the  diforders  which 
attend  in  all  revolutions  and  changes  of  government. 

We  Ihall  only  obferve,  before  we  conclude,  that, 
though  an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  judly,  in  the 
fpeculative  fciences  of  metaphyfics,  natural  philofophy,  or 
aftronomy,  be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclufive,  yet  in  all 
queftions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticifm,  there 
is  really  no  other  ftandard,  by  which  any  controverfy  can 
ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proof,  that  a 
theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads 
to  paradoxes,  repugnant  to  the  common  fentiments  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  The  dodlrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  go- 
vernment on  an  original  contraft,  or  confent  pf  the 
people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind ;  nor  has  the  moft  noted 
of  its  partizans,  in  profecution  of  it,  fcrupled  to  a$rm. 
That  abfolute  monarchy  is  inconfiftent  with  civil  fociety, 
and  fo  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all  * ;  and 
that  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Hate  cannot  take  from  any 
man,  by  taxes  and  impofitions,  any  part  of  his  proper^, 
without  his  own  confent  or  that  of  his  reprefentatives  f  • 
What  authority  any  moral  reafoning  can  have,  which 
leads  into  opinions,  fo  wide  of  the  general  pradice  of 

mankind, 

f  See  Locke  on  Government,  chap.  vji«  §  90* 
f  Id.  chap  xi.  §  138,  139,  140^ 
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mankind,  in  every  place  but  this  fingle  kingdom^  it  is 

eafy  to  determine. 

The  only  paflage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  goveroment  is  alcribed  to  a 
promife^  is  in  Plato's  Crito ;  where  Socrates  refufes  to 
efcape  from  prifon,  becaufe  he  had  tacitly  promi&d  to 
obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  tory  confequence  of 
paflive  obedience  on  a  whig  foundation  of  the  ori^nal 
'Contrad. 

New  dlfcoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  thefe  mat- 
ters. If  fcarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined 
that  government  was  founded  on  compaft^  it  is  certain, 
that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  fuch  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  com- 
monly expreffed  by  the  terms  "*«c<«»  novss  res  moliru 


ESSAY    XIII. 

Of  Paflive  Obedience. 


I 


N  ihe  former  effay,  we  endeavour  to  refute  the  fpe- 
culative  fyftems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation ; 
as  well  the  religious  fyftcm  of  the  one  party^  as  the 
philofophtcal  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to  examine 
the  pradical  confequences^  deduced  by  each  party,  with 
regard  to  the  meafur^s  of  fubmiffion  due  to  fovertjgns. 

As  the  obligations  to  juftice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interefts  of  fociety,  which  require  mutual  abfiinence 
from  property,  in  order  to  preierve  peace  amcmg  man- 
kind; it  is  evident,  that  when  the  execution  of  juftice 
would  be  attended  with  very  pernicious  confcquences, 
that  virtue  muft  be  fufpended,  and  give  place  to  public 

utilhy> 
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Utility,  in  flich  extraordinary  and  fuch  preffing  emergeni- 
.    cies.     The  niaxim,^^//  Jujiitia  et  ruai  Cesium^  "  let  juf- 
*'  tice  be  performed,  though  the  univeirfe  be  deftfoyed,'* 
is  apparently'  fal/e;  and  by.  facrificihg^  the  end  to  tlie 
means,  ^fnews  ^ptepofterous  idea  of  the  fubor^ination  of 
duties.     What  goyernor  of  a  town  makes  any  fcniple 
of  bunling  the  fuburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  ap- 
proaches of  tlie  enferay  ?  Or  what  general  abftains  from 
plunderi^ig  a  neutral  country,  when  the  neccffities  of  war 
require  it,  and  lie  cannot  otherwife  ibbfift  hi*  array  ? 
The  cafe  is  the  lame  with  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and 
common  fenfe  teaches  us,  that  as  government  biridi 
US  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to^pub- 
lic  utility,  that  duty  muft  alway  s^  in  extraofdinary  cafes. 
When  public  riiin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield 
to  the  {irimary  and  original  obligation.     Salus  populifu^ 
prema  Icxk  "^Xb^.^ety-^  the. •  eoplejis  the  fupreme 
law.^*     This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  ^  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of 
the  infurredlions  againft  Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  {6 
infatuated  with  party-fyflems,  as  not  to  wiih  fuccefs  t6 
the  enterprife,  and  praifc  the  undertakers.     Even  our 
high  monarchical  party,  in  fpite  of  thciir  fublime  theoftr, 
are  forced,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve, 
in  conformity  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Refifta^ce,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  queftion  cih  only  be  among  good  rea- 
foneifs,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  neceffity  which,  caii 
juftify  refiftance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable; 
And  here  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  ihall  always  incline  to 
^heir  ficle  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  clofe^ 
and  confider  an  infringement  of  it,  as  the  laft  refuge  in 
defperate  cafes,  when  the  public  is  in  the  higheft  danger 
from  violence  and  tyranny.  For  befides  the  mifchiefe  of 
Vol.  I.  F  £  a  civil 
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a  civil  war  which  commonly  attends  infurreftion  ;  it  is 
certain,  that  where  a  difpofition  to  rebellion  appears 
among  any  people,  it  is  one  chief  caufe  of  tyranny  in  the 
rulers,  and  forces  them  into  many  violent  meafures 
which  they  never  would  have  embraced,  bad  every  one 
been  inclined  to  fubmiffion  and  obedience.  Thus  the 
tyrannicide  or  affaffination,  approved  of  by  ancient 
maxims,  inftead  of  keeping  tyrants  and  ufurpers  in  awe, 
made  them  ten  times  mare  fierce  and  unpelenting;  and 
is  now  juftly,  upon  that  account,  aboliflied  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  univerfally  cpnderaned  as  a  bafe  and 
treaclierous  method  of  bringing  to  juftice  thpfe  difturbers 
of  fociety. 

Bcfides,  we  muft  confider,  that  as  obedience  is  our  du- 
ty in  the  common  courfe  of  '.hings,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be 
inculcated;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  prepoftcrous 
than  an  anxious  care  and  folicitude  in  ftating  all. the 
cafes  in  which  refinance  may  be  allowed.  In  like 'man- 
ner, though  a  philofopher  reafonably  acknowledges  in 
the  courfe  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  jufticc  may 
be  difpenfed  with  in  cafes  of  urgent  necefllty :  What 
ihould  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  cafuift,  who  ftiould 
make  it  his  chief  fludy  to  find  put  fuch  cafes,  and  en- 
force  them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence ?  Would  he  not  be  better  employed  in  inculcat- 
ing the  general  dodrine*  than  in  difplaying  the  particu- 
lar exceptions,  which,  we  are  perhaps  but  too  much  in- 
clined of  ourfelves,  to  embrace  and  to  extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reafons  which  may  be  plead- 
ed in  defence,  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have,  with 
fo  much  induftry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  refiRancc; 
maxims  which,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  are,  in  general,  ib 
pernicious,  and  fo  deftruaive  of  civil  fociety.  The  firft 
is,  that  tlieir  antaj^onifts  carrying  the  dodriae  o£  obedi- 
ence 
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crice  to  fucli  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only  ftever  t6 
inentioii  the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cafes  (which 
might,  perhaps,  be  excufable),  but  even  pofitively  to  ex»» 
elude  them  ;  it.  became  neceffary  to  infift  on  thefe  cx« 
ceptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of  irijiired  truth  and  li^ 
berty.  The  fecond,  and,  perhaps,  better  reafori,  is  found*, 
ed  on  the  nature  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  and  form  of 
government. 

It  13  almoft  peculiar  to  our  coriftitutloti  to  eftdblifh  ft 
firft  magiftrate  with  fuch  high  pre-eminence  and  dignity^ 
that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is<  ih  a  taaftner,  fo 
far  as  regards  his  own  perfon,  above  the  laws,  and  cait 
neither  be  queftioned  nor  punifhedfor  any  injiify  or  wrong 
which  may  be  committed  by  him^  His  illinifters  alone^ 
or  thofe  who  aft  by  his  commiffion,  are  obnoxious  td 
juftice  ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  by  the  prof- 
f)eft  of  perfonal  fafety,  to  give  the  laws  their  free  courfe* 
an  equal  fecurity  is,  in  efTeft,  obtained  by  the  punilh^ 
fiient  of  leffer  offenders,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  civil  war 
Is  avoided,  which  would  be  the  infallible  confequence* 
were  an  attack,  at  every  turn,  made  direftly  upon  thd 
fovereign.  But  though  the  conftitution  pays  this  faluta* 
ry  compliment  to  the  prince,  it  can  never  feafonablj^ 
be  underftood,  by  thai  maxim,  to  have  determined  ita 
own  deftruftion,  or  to  have  eftabliflied  a  tame  fubmiffion, 
where  he  protefts  his  ttliriiftefs,  peffeveres  in  injuftice, 
and  ufurps  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth. .  This 
cafe,  indeed,  is  never  exprefsly  put  by  the  laws;  becaufd 
it  is  impoffible  for  them,  in  their  ordinary  courfe,  to  pro-», 
vide  a  remedy  for  it,  or  eftablifli  any  magtftrate,  wixh 
foperior  authority,  to  challife  the  exorbitancies.'  of  the 
prince.  But  as  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  anv 
abfurdity,  the  remedy,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  extraordinary . 
one  of  refiftanccj  when  affairs  come  ta'that  lextretnity^ 

Ffa  that 
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that  the  conflitution  can  be  defended  by  it  alone.  Re- 
fiftance  therefore  muft,  of  courfe,  become  more  frequctit 
in  the  Britifli  government  than  in  others  which  are  fim- 
pler,  and  confift  of  fewer  parts  and  movements.  Where 
the  king  is  an  abfolute  fovereign,  he  has  little  temptation 
to  commit  fuch  enormous  tyranny  as  may  juftly  provoke 
rebellion :  But  where  he  is  limited,  his  imprudent  am- 
bition, without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him  into  that 
perilous  fituation.  This  is  frequently  ftippofed  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  Charles  the  Firft ;  and  if  we  may  now 
fpeak  truth,  after  animofities  are  ceafed,  this  was  alfo  the 
cafe  with  James  the  Second.  Thefe  were  harmlcfs,  if 
not,  in  their  private  charadler,  good  men ;  but  miftaUing 
the  nature  oi  our  conftitutioii,  and  engroffing  the  whole 
fcgiflative  power,  it  became  neceffary  to  oppofe  them 
with  fome  vehemence ;  and  even  to  deprive  the  latter 
formally  of  that  authority,  which  he  had  ufed  with  fuch 
imprudence  and  indifcretion. 


ESSAY    XIV. 

Of  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

TO  abolifh  all  diftinflioils  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  defirable,  in  a  free  government. 
The  only  dangetous  parties  are  fuch  as  entertain  oppo« 
fite  views  with  regatd  to  the  effentials  of  govemmenty 
the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  confiderable  pri. 
vileges  belonging  to  the  feveral  members  of  the  confii- 
tution ;  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  compromife  or 
accommodation,  and  where  the  controverfy  may  appear 
fb  momentous  as  to  juftify  eveo  an  oppofition  by  arms 

to 
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to  the  pretenfions  of  antagonifts.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  animofity,  continued  for  above  a  century  paft,  be- 
tween the  parties  in  England ;  an  animofity  which  broke 
out  fometiraes  into  civil  war,  which  occafioned  violent 
revolutions,  and  which  continually  endangered  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nation*  But  as  there  have  ap^ 
peared  of  late  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  an  univerfal  de- 
fire  to  abolifti  thefe  party-diftinftions ;  this  tendency  to 
a  coalition  affords  the  mod  agreeable  profpe£t  of  future 
liappinefs,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  cheriflied  and  pro. 
moted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effeftual  method  of  jM-omoting  fo 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreafonable  infuic  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  dif- 
putes,  to  perfuade  each  that  its  antagonift  may  poffibly 
be  fometimes  in  the  right,  and 'to  keep  a  balance  in  the 
praife  and  blame  which  we  beftow  on  either  fide.  The 
two  former  Effays,  concerning  the  Original  Contraft  and 
Paffive  Obedience,  are  calculated  for  this  purpofe  with 
regard  to  the  philofophical  and  practical  controverfies 
between  the  parties,  and  tend  to  fhew  that  neither  fide 
are  in  thefe  refpefts  fo  fully  fupported  by  reafon,  as  they 
endeavour  to  flatter  themfelves.  We  fhall  proceed  to 
exercife  the  fame  moderation  with  regard  to  the  hiftori- 
dial  difputes  between  the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of 
them  was  jufl:ified  by  plaufible  topics ;  that  there  were 
on  both  fides  wife  men  who  meant  well  to  their  country ; 
and  that  the  paft  animofity  between  the  faftions  had  no 
better  foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  interefted 
paflion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
of  whigs,  might  juftify,  by  very  fpecious  arguments,  that 
oppofition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our  prefent  free 
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ponftitution  is^derived.  Though  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  precedents  in  fevour  of  prerogative  had  uniformly 
taken  place  during^  many  reigns  before  Charles  the  Firft* 
tliey  thought,  that  there  was  no  reafon  for  fubmitting 
any  longer  to  fo  dangerous  an  authorityt     Such  might 
Jiave  been  their  reafoning :  As  tlie  rights  of  mankind 
^re  for  ever  xq  be  depmed  facred,  no  prefcription  of  ty- 
ranny  or  arbitrary  power  can  have  authority  fufficient 
to  abolifh  them.  Liberty  is  a  bleffing  fo  ineftim^tc,  that 
wherever  there  appears  finy  probability  of  recovering  it, 
a  nation  may  willingly  rupinany  h?izards,  j^nd  du^t  not 
^ven  to  repine  at  the  greateft  eflfuiion  of  bipod  or  diffipa- 
tion  of  treaiure.    AIJ  human  inliitutions,  and  none  pior^ 
than  government,  are  in  pontinual  flupluation.     King* 
are  fure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending  their 
prerogatives ;  and  if  favourable,  incidents  be  not  alfo  laid 
^old  ot  for  extending  ?md  fecuring  thp  privileges  of  the 
people,   an .  uniyerfal   defpotifpi   muft  for  ev^r  prevail 
amongft  mankind.     Tb^  example  of  ?ill  the  neighbour., 
ing  nations  proves,  that  it  is  no  longer  f^fe  tp  entruft 
with  the  crown  the  fame  high  prerogatives  whiqh  had 
formerly  beep  exercifed  during  rude  apd  fimple  ages. 
And  though  the  example  of  many  late  reigns  may  be 
pleaded  in  favQur  of  a  power  ip  the  prince  fomewhat  ar. 
bitrary,  more  remote  reigns  affor^  injlances  of  ftrider 
limitations  impofed  on  the  crpwp ;  and  thofe  pretenfions 
pi  the  parliament,  now  branded  with  the  title  of  innova- 
tions, are  only  a  recovery  of  the  juft  right?  of  the  people, 
Thefe  views,  far  from  being  odioiis,  ^re  furely  large, 
^nd  generous,  and  noble :  Tp  their  prevalence  and  fuc- 
£efs  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty  ;  perhaps  its  learning, 
its   indiiftry,  commerce,  and  naval  power:  By  them 
chiefly  the  Englifh  name  is  diflinguiihed  among  the  fo* 
ficty  of  niijionsy  and  afpires  to  a  rivallhip  with  that  c^ 
' tb? 


the  &eeft  and  moft  illuftrious  commoaw^alths  of  antL^ 
quity*^  But  aa'  alL  thefe.  mighcy  confequences  could  not 
rsafonably  be  forefcen  at  the  time  when  the  conteft  be- 
gan,  the  royaliila  of  that  age  Wanted  not  ipecious  argu- 
ment*  on  their  fide,  by  which  they  could  juftify  their  de- 
fence- of  the  then  eftablilhed  prerogatives  of  the  prince. 
We  Aall  ftate  the  queilion  as  it  might  have  appeared  to 
them  at  the  afTembling  of  that  parliament,  which/by  its 
violent  encroachments  on  the  crown,  began  the  civil 
wars. 

•  The  only  rale  of  government,  they  might  have  faid^ 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  ufe  Bxid  prac- 
i»ce :  Beaibn  is  fo  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  always 
be  expofed  to  doubt  and  controverfy :  Could  it  ever  ren- 
der itfelf  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  always  re- 
tained it  as  their  fole  rule  of  conduft :  They  had  dill 
continued  in  the  primitive,  unconne£ted  ftate  of  nature, 
without  fubmitting  to  political  government,  whofe  ible 
baQs  is,  not  pure  reafon,  but  authority  and  precedent. 
Diffolve  thefe  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  confult  his  pri* 
vate  incerefi,  by  thofe  expedients,  which  his  appetite,  dif- 
guifed  under  the  appearscnce  of  reafon,  flialldiflate  to 
hira.  The  fpirit  of  innovation  is  in  itfelf  pernicious, 
however  favourable  its  paiticul^r  obje^i  may  fonietimes 
appear:  A  truth  fo  obvious,  that  the  popular  party 
thcmfelves  are  fenfible  of  it ;  and  therefore  cover  their 
encroachments  on  the  crown  by  the  plaufible  pretence  of 
their  recovering  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  prefent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing 
all  the  fuppofuions  of  that  party,  have  been  inconteftibly 
eftablilhed  ever  fincc  the  acceffion  [of  the  Houfe  of  Tu- 
dor ;  a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprdiends  a  hundred 
and  fixty  years,  may  be  allowed  fufficiest  to  g^ve  ftabilk- 
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ty  to  'a|}3l^'COn{littition«  Would  it  not  havq  appeared  ri- 
diculom,  in  the  reign  of  Che  Emperor:  Adrian,  to  have 
talked  of  the  republican  confiituUDn  as  the  rule  of  go- 
tPemmeht ;  or  to  have  fuppofed  that  the  former  rights  of 
the  ienate{  and  oonfuls,  and  tribunes,  were  ftill  fubfifling  ? 

But  the  firefent  claims  of  the  Engliih  monarchs  are 
0M}ch  more  fiivpurable  than  thofe  ci  the  Roman  empe- 
ror^dUring  that  age.  The  authority  of  AuguAos  was  a 
^ain  ufurpation,  grounded  on  military  Tioleocc,  and 
forms  fuch  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  hiftory  as  is  obvious 
to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry  VIL  really,  as  fome  pre- 
tend, enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by 
iftfenfible  acquifittons  which  efcaped  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  people^^  and  have  fcarcely  been  remarked  even  by 
hifiorians  and  politicians.  The  new  government,  if  it 
deferve  the  epithet,  is  an  imperceptible  tranfition  from 
the  former ;  is  intirely  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  title 
fully  from  that  root ;  and  is  to  be  confideredonly  as  one 
of  thofe  gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  affairs,  ia 
every  nation,  will  be  for  ever  fubjeft. 

The  houfe  of  Tudor,  and  after  theni  that  of  Stuart, 
exercifed  no  prerogatives,  but  what  had  been  claimed 
and  exercifed  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  fingie  branch 
of  their  authority  can  be  faid  to  be  an  innovation.  The 
only  difference  is,  that,  perhaps,  former  kings  exerted 
thefe  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by 
reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  their  bprons,  to  render  them 
lb  ficady  a  rule  of  adminiftration.  But  the  folc  infer- 
ence from  this  fefl:  is,  that  thofe  ancient  times  were 
more  turbulent  and  fcditious ;  and  that  royal  authority, 
|the  conftitution,  and  the  laws,  have  happily  of  late  gain- 
ed  the  alcendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  fpcak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  conftitution  ?  The  former  con^ 
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trol  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  \Xk  the  commons,  but 
in  the  barons:  The  people  had  rvo  aaithority,  aii4  even 
little  or  no  liberty ;  vtill  the  croirn,  hy  fupprefling  thefe 
fa£tious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of^e  1^W3|.  and 
pUiged.  all  the  fubjeifls  equally  to  refpe£l  each  other's 
rights,  pri<vileges,  and  properties.  If  we  muft  return  to 
the  ancient  barbarcHis  and  feudal  cpnilitutlon  >i .  let  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  now  behave  themielves  with  ib  much 
iniblence.to/thdr  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example.  Let 
ihem  make  court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  n 
neighbouring  baron ;  and  by  fubmitting  to  flayery  uq-p 
der  htm,  acquire  fome  prote£lion.  to  theipirelve^ ;  toge- 
ther with  the  power  of  exercifmg  rapjfiie  and  opp^^ffion 
over  their  inferior  flaves  and  villains.  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  commons  among  their  remote  anccftors* 

But  how  far  b^ck  muft  we  go,  in  having  recourfe  to 
uncient  conftitutions  and  govemmenis  ?  There  was  a 
conftitution  lUU  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  thefe 
innovators  affeA  fo  much  to  appeal.  During  that  perio4 
there  was  no  magna  cbarta :  The  barons  themfelves  pof- 
fefled  few  regular,  ftated  privileges :  And  the  houfe  of 
commons  prob^ly  had  not  an  eauftence*  « 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  commons,  while  they  ^x^ 
aiTuming,  by  ufurpation,  the  whole  power  of  gouers«» 
ment,  tallcof  reviving « ancient  inftitutions.  Is  it  not 
known,  that,  though  reprefentatives  received  wages  from 
their  conftituents;  to  be  a  member  of  'the  lower  houfe 
was  always  confidered  as  a  burden,  and  an  exemptioii 
from  it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  perfuade  us,  that 
power,  which,  of  all  human  acqutfitions,  is  the.imoft  co- 
veted, and  in  comparifon  of  which  even  reputation  and 
pleafure  and  riches  are  flighted,  could  ever  be  r^arded 
as  a  burden  by  any  man. 
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The  property >  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons^  it  is 
faid,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancefiors 
enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  increafe  of  their  property 
pwingv  but  to  a^  increafe  of  their  liberty  and  their  fecuri- 
ly  ?  Let  them  therefore  acknowledge^  that  their  ancel^ 
tors,  while  the  ^wn  was  reftrained  by  the  feditious  ba- 
tons, really  enjoyed  lefs  liberty  than  they  themlelves  have 
attained,  after  the  fovereign  acquired  the  afcendant.:  And 
let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  moderation ;  and  not 
forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it 
a  pretence  for  endlefs  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  prefent  eilablifhed 
practice  of  the  age.  That  has  moll  authority,  becauie 
it  is  recent :  It  is  alfo  bed  known,  for  the  fame  reafon* 
Who  has  aflured  thofe  tribunes,  that  tlie  Plantagenets  did 
not  exercife  as  high  a£ls  of  authority  as  the  Tudors  ? 
Hiftorians,  they  fay,  do  not  mention  them.  But  hiftorians 
are  alfo  filent  with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of  pre- 
rogative by  the  Tudors.  Where  any  power  or  preroga* 
tive  is  fully  and  undoubtedly  eftaUiihed,  the  exercife  of 
it  paifes  for  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  readily  efcapes  the  no* 
tice  of  hiftory  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monu? 
ments  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  than  what  are  preferved 
even  by  Camden,  the  moil  copious,  judicious,  and  ex* 
aA  of  our  hiftorians,  we  ihould  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  moft  important  maxims  of  her  gove||}ment. 

Was  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  in  its  full 
extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  divines, 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiefced  in,  nay  pai&on- 
ately  cherlihed,  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  all  this 
during  a  period  of  at  leafl  a  himdred  and  fixty  years,  and 
till  of  late,  without  the  fmalleft  murmur  or  controverfy  ? 
This  general  confent  furely,  during  fo  long  a  time,  nmft 
he  iufficient  to  render  a  qqnftitution  legal  and  valid*    If 
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the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  ad  is  pretended,  from 
the  people  ;  here  is  their  oonfent  in  the  fulled  and  moft 
ample  terms  that  can  be'  defired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they  can,  by 
their  confent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government,  that 
therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleafure,  to 
overthrow  and  fnbvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of  thefe 
feditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the  crown 
is  now  openly  firuck  at :  The  nobility  are  alfo  in  vifible 
peril :  The  gentry  will  foon  follow :  The  popular  lea- 
ders, who  will  then  affume  the  name  of  gentry,  will  next 
be  expofed  to  danger :  And  the  people  themfelves,  hav- 
ing become  incapable  of  civil  government,  and  lying  un-* 
der  the  reilraint  of  no  authority,  muft,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  admit,  inftead  of  their  legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a 
fucceffion  of  military  and  defpottc  tyrants. 

Thefe  confequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded^  as  tho 
prefent  fury  of  the  pfcople,  though  glofled  over  by  pre* 
teniions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the  fana« 
ticifm  of  religion ;  a  principle  the  moft  blind,  headftrong, 
and  ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can  poffibly 
be  abated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from  whatever 
motive  derived:  But  muft  be  attended  with  the  moft 
pernicious  confequences,  when  it  arifes  from  a  principle, 
which  disclaims  all  control  by  human  law,  reafon,  or 
authority. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  each  party  may  make 
ufe  of  to  juftify  the  aonduA  of  their  predeceffors  duriag 
that  great  crifis.  The  event,  if  that  can  be  admitted  at 
a  reaibn,  has  (hewn,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popular 
party  were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according  to 
the  tftabliflied  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the 
views  of  the  royalifts  ou^t,  before-hand,  to  have  appear- 
ed more  folid,  more  fafe,  and  more  legale    But  this  is 
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certain,  that  the  greater  moderation  we  now  eroployr 
in  reprefenting  pad  events,  the  nearer  ihall  we  bo 
to  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an  entire 
acquiefcence  in  our  prefent  eftablifhment.  Moderation  is 
of  advantage  to  every  eftabliihment :  Nothing  but  zeal 
can  overturn  a  fettled  power :  And  an  over-adive  zeal 
in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  fpirit  in  antagonifts.  The 
tranfition  from  a  moderate  oppofition  againft  an  eftabiiih* 
ment,  to  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  it,  is  eafy  and  infenfi« 
ble. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  ihould 
induce  the  malcontent  party  to  acquiefce  entirely  in  the 
prefent  fettlement  of  the  conftitution.  They  now  find, 
that  the  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  firft  conne£led 
with  religious  fanaticifm,  could  purge  itfelf  from  that  pol* 
lution,  and  appear  under  a  more  genuine  and  engaging 
afpecl ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  an  encourager  of  all 
the  enlarged  and  generous  fentiments  that  do  honour  to 
human  nature.  They  may  obferve,  that  the  popular 
claims  could  Hop  at  a  proper  period ;  and  after  retrencl^ 
ing  the  high  claims  of  prerogative,  could  ilill  maintain  a 
due  refpe£t  to  monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient 
infiitutions.  Above  all,  they  mud  be  fenfible,  that  the 
very  principle,  which  made  the  ftrength  of  their  party^ 
and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief  authority,  has  now 
deferted  them;  and  gone  over  to  their  antagonift>«  The 
plan  of  liberty  is  fettled ;  its  happy  effcfts  are  proved  by 
experience ;  a  long  tra£i;  of  time  has  given  it  (lability ; 
and  whoever  would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  recal 
the  paft  govemn^ent  or  abdicated  family,  would,  befides 
other  more  criminal  imputa^tions,  be  expofed,  in  their 
turn,  to  the  reproach  of  faction  and  innovation*  While 
^ey  perufe  the  hiftory  of  paft  events,  they  ought  to  re« 
fled,  both  that  thofe  rij^ta  pf  the  crown  are  long  fince 
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annihilated,  and  that  the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  op« 
preffion,  to  which  they  often  gave  rife,  are  ills,  from 
which  the  eftablifhed  liberty  of  the  conftitution  has  now 
at  laft  happily  prote£ted  the  people.  Thefe  reflefiiions 
will  prove  a  better  fecurity  to  our  freedom  and  'privi- 
leges, than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  cleared  evidence  of 
faSs,  that  foch  regal  powers  ever  had  an  exiftence. 
There  is  not  a  more  efFe£tual  method  of  betraying  a 
caufe,  than  to  lay  the  flrefs  of  the  argument  on  a  wrong 
place,  and  by  difputing  an  untenable  pofi,  inure  the  ad^ 
verfaries  to  fuccefs  and  viftory. 


ESSAY    XV. 

Of  the  Protcftaut  Succcffion. 

I  SUPPOSE,  that  a  member  o£  parliament  in  the  reigft 
of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  efta. 
blifliment  of  the  Proteftant  facceffion  was  yet  uncertain, 
were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he  would  choofe 
in  that  important  queftidn,  and  weighing,  with  impar- 
tiality,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  on  each  fide :  I 
believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  entered  in- 
to his  confideration. 

He  would  eafily  perceive  the  great  advantage  refulting 
from  the  reftoration  of  the  Stuart  family ;  by  which  we 
ihould  preferve  the  fucceffion  clear  and  undifputed,  free 
from  a  pretender,  with  fuch  a  fpecious  title  as  that  of 
blood,  which,  with  the  mukitude,  is  always  the  claim, 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  eafily  comprehended.  It  is  in 
vain  to  fay,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  queftion  with 
regard  to  governors,  independent  of  government,  is  fri- 
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volous,  and  Httle  worth  dilputing/much  lefs^  fighting 
about.  The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  Inter  into 
thefc  fentiments  ;  and  it  is  much  happier,  I  belicve/fiw 
fociety«  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in  theirn&N. 
tural  prepcffeffions.  How  could  ftability  be  preferved 
in  any  monarchical  gcrvemment"  (which,  though  perhaps 
not  the  beft,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  moft  commorr 
of  any),  unlefd  men  had  To  pailtonlte  a  regard  for  the 
true  heir  of  their  royal  family ;  and  even  though  he  be 
weak  in  underftanding,  or  infirm  in  years,  give  him  fo 
fenfible  a  preference  above  perfons  the  moft  accompliihed 
in  Alining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  atchievements? 
Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at 
every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy ;  and  the 
kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and  con* 
vulfions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  furely, 
was  not,  in  this  refpeft,  much  to  be  envied ;  nor  is  that 
of  the  Eaftern  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  titles 
of  their  fovereign,  but  facrifice' thetn,  every  day,  to  the 
caprice  or  momentary  humour  of  the  populace  or  fol- 
dicry.  It  is  but  a  foolifh  wifdom,  which  is  fo  carefully 
difplayed,  in  undervaluing  princes,  and  placing  them  oh 
a  level  -with  the  nieaneft  of  mankind.  To  be  fure,  an 
anatomift  finds  no  more  in  the  greateft  monarch  than  ia 
the  loweft  peafant  or  day-labourer ;  and  a  moralift  may, 
perhaps,  frequently  find  lefs.  But  what  do  all  thefe  reflec- 
tions tend  to  ?  We,  all  of  us,  ftill  retain  thefe  prejudices 
in  favour  of  birth  and  family ;  and  neither  in  our  fcrious 
occupations,  nor  moftcarelefs  amufements,  can  we  ever 
get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy,  that  flibuld  repre- 
ffent  the  adventures  of  failors,  or  porters,  or  even  of  pri- 
vatc  gentlemen,  would ,prefentlydifguft  us;  but  one  that 
introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air 
of  importance  and  dignity^     Or  fliould  a  man  be  aUe, 

fey 
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by  his  fuperior  wifdom,  to  get  entirely  ab6ve  fuch  prc- 
poffcffioni*  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame  wifdom^ 
again  bring  himfelFdown  to  them,  for  the  fake  of  foctety, 
whofe  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately  con- 
nc£led  with  them.  Far  from  endeavouring  to  undeceive 
the  people  in«this  particular,  he  would  cherifh  fuch  fen^ 
Jtiijients  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  is  requifite  to 
preferve  a  due  fubordination  in  fociety.  And  though  the 
lives  of  twenty  thoufand  men  be  often  facriiiced  to  maiii^ 
tain  a  king  in  poifeffion  of  his  throne,  or  preferve  the 
right  of  fucceffion  undifturbed,  he  entertains  no  indigna« 
tion  at  the  lofs,  on  pretence  that  every  individual  of 
thefe  was,  perhaps,  in  himfclf,  as  valuable  as  the  prince 
he  ferved.  He  confiiers  the  confequences  of  violating 
the  hereditary  right  of  kings  2  Confequences  which  may 
be  felt  for  many  centuries ;  while  the  lofs  of  feveral 
thoufand.  men  brings  fo  little  prejudice  to  a  large  king^^ 
dom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a  few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  fucceflSon  are  of  ai| 
opposite  nature,  and  arife  from  this  very  circumftance^ 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right ;  and  places  on  the  throne 
a  prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  thatdignity.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  that  the  privl* 
leges  of  the  people  have,  during  pear  two  centuries,  been 
continually  upon  the  increafe,  by  the  divifion  of  the 
cburch-landsy  by  the  alienations  of  the  barons'  eflates,  by 
the  progrefs  of  trade,  and  above  all,  by  the  happineis  of 
our  £tuation ;  which,  for  a  long  time,  gave  us  fufficient 
fecurity,  without  any  Sanding  army  or  military  eftabliih* 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  almoft  in 
every  other  nation  of  Europe,  been,  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, extremely  upon  the  decline ;  while  the  people  were 
difguded  at  the  hardfliips  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and 
rather  chofe  to  entrufl  their  prince  with  mercenary  ar-r 

mies, 
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mies,  which  he  eaftly  turned  agkinft  themfelVes.    It  Was 
nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  feme  of  our  Britifli 
fovercigna  miftook  the  aatureof  the  conftitutton^atleaft 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all  the 
fcvourable  precedents  left  them  by  their  anceflors,  they 
orerlooked  all   thofe  u^hich  were  contrary,  and  which 
fuppofed  a  limitation  in  Our  government.     They  were 
encouraged  in  this  miftake,  by  the  example  of  all  the 
lieigbbottring  princes,  who,  bearing  the  fame  title  or  ap- 
pellation, and  being  adorned  with  the  fame  enfigns  of  au- 
thority, naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  fame  powers  and 
prerogatives.     It  appears  from  the  fpeeches  and  procla- 
mations of  James  I.  and  the  \)^hole  train  of  that  prince's 
B^tlons,  as  well  as  his  fon's,  that  he  regarded  the  £Rg- 
lifli  government  as  a  fimple  moaarchy,  and  never  iraa* 
gtned  that  any  confiderableipaftof'his  fubje£):sentertain- 
«d  a  contrary  idea.     This  opinion  made  thofe  monarch^ 
difcover  their  prctenfibns  without  preparing  any  force 
to  fupport  them ;  and  .  evert   without  referre  or  dif- 
goife,  which  arc  always  employed' by  thofe  who  enter 
npon  any  new  projeft,  or  aideavour  to  innovate  in  any 
government.     The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirm^ 
cd  'their   prejudices ;  and  above  all,  that  of  the  cfcf- 
gy,  who  from  feveral  paffages  of  fcrrpture,  arid  thefe 
wrefted  too,  had  erefted  a  regular  and  avowed  fyftem  of 
arbitrary  power.     The  only  method  of  deftroying,  at 
once,  all  thefe  high  claims  and  prctenfions,  was  to  de- 
part  from  the  true  hereditary  ltn6,  and  choofe  a  prince, 
who,  beibg  plainly  a  creature  of  thepubfic,  and  recehf- 
Jng  the  crown   on  conditions,  expreffed  and  avowed* 
found  his  authority  'cllabliflred  on  the  -firmc  bottom  ^th 
thfe  fJrivileges  of  the  <  people.     By  efcfting  him  in  Ae 
royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  arabitt'dus  fubjects, 
who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  difturb  the  govettii 
•••  "   ^  *    '  nient 


ment  hy  melr  cabals  and  pretea&ons :  By  rendering  the 
cr6wn  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  incon^ 
veniences  of  eie^ive  monaccby;  and  by  excluding  the 
lineal  helr«  we  fecured  all  our  conditutional  limitations^ 
and  rendered  our. government  uniform  and  of  Apiece*. 
The  people  cherifli  monarchy,  becaufe  protefked  by  it>*i 
^he  monarch  favours  liberty,  becaufe  cheated  by  it. 
Ami  thus  every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  efta^ 
bliihmehti  as  £Eir  as  human  Ikill  and  wifdom  can  extend 

itfcif.  ;  :  / ,  . 

Thefe  are  the  feparate  advantages  of*  fixing  the  fuc« 
ceffion,  either  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart  or  in  that  of  Hano- 
ver. There  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  each  efiablijQiment^ 
which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and  examine^ 
in  order  to  form  a  jnft  judgment  upon  the  whole; 

The  difadvantages  of  the  proteftaht  fuccefllon  cbnfifi: 
in  the  foreign  dominions,  which  are  polfefled  by  the. 
princes  of  the  Hanover  lihe^  and  wiiich,  it  faiight  be  fup* 
pofed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the 
conlinent,  and  lofe  us,  in  fome  meafuire,  ihe  iheflimable 
advantage  we  polfefs^  of  being  fur  rounded  aiid  giiarded 
by  the  fea,  which  we  command;  The  difadvantages  of 
recalling  the  abdicated  farbiiy^  cohllft  chiefly  in  their  re- 
ii£^oa,  which  is  oiore  prejudicial  to  fociety  than  that 
eftabliihed  acdoiigft  us  is  ct)ntraiy  to  it,  and  a&lrds  nd 
toleration,  or  |)eaoe  or  feciirity  to  aiiy  other  communion; 

It  appears  to  me,  thit  thefe  advantages  and  difadvah* 
tages  are  allowed  on  botk  fides ;  at  leafi  \yy  every  one 
who  is  at  all  fu&eptiUe  of  argument  of"  reafoning.  iHo 
iubjeft,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  difpu- 
ted  title  and  foreign  dominion^  of  the  prefent  rbyal  fa; 
inily  are  a  lofs.  Kor  is  there  any  partiaan  of  the  Stii-^ 
&rt|^  but  will  confefs,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary,  inde-  "' 
^eafib^e  right^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  alfd 

VoL<  h  ^  f  diladvaiicigen 
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,  difadvantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
a  -philofophet  alone,  who  is  of  neither  party,  to  put  all 
the  circumdances  in  th6  fcKle,  and  aflign  to  each  of  them 
its  proper  poife  and  influence.  Such  a  one  will  readily, 
at  firft,  acknowledge,  that  all  political  quefljofiB  nn  in- 
finitely  complicated,  and  that  there  fcarcely  ever  occurs, 
in  any  deliberation,  a  choice,  which  is  either  purely  good 
or  purely  ill.  Confequences,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be 
Ibrefeen  to  flow  from  every  meafure :  And  many  coa* 
fequences,  .onlQrefeefE,  do  always,  iniiad,  refult  from 
every  one.  Heikation,  and  refcrve,  and  fufpence,  are, 
&erefore,  the  only  fetitiments  he  brings  fo  this  eflay  or 
trial.  Or  if  be  indulges  any  paflion,  it  b  that  of  deri- 
Son  agaiofi  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always  cla- 
Aiorous  and  dogmatical,  even  In  the  miceft  <)ueftioii8,  of 
which,  frdni  want  of  temper,  perhaps  fliU  more  tban  of 
undcrllanding,  they  are  altogether  tmfit  jttdges. 

But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  refleftions  Will,  I  hope,  ftew  Ahc  temper, 
if  not  the  under ftandirig,  oS  a  philofophen 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearances,  and  by 
paft  teperience,  we  muft  allow  that  th^  advantages  (»f  a 
parliamentar)'  title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  are  greater 
than  thofe  of  an  undiiputed  hereditary  title  in  the  houfis 
of  Stuart ;  and  that  our  fathers  adled  wifely  in  preferring 
the  former  to  the  kftter.  So  long  ^s  the  houfe  of  Stuart 
ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  fome  intemipciOB, 
was  above  eighty  yearis,  the  govemment  was  kept  in  a 
continual  fever,  by  the  contention  between  the  privileges 
of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown«.  If 
arms  were  dropped,  the  noife  cf  difputes  continued :  Or 
if  thefe  were  iilenced,  jealoufy  fiill  corrdded  the  heart, 
and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment  and  dif- 
order.    And  while  we  were  thu»  occupied  is  domeftic 

'  difputes^ 
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4ifputes,  a  JFofeigir  power,  dangerous  to  public  liberty^ 
erefted  itfelf  in  fiurop^,  without  any  oppofitiori  from  usr, 
and  even  Ibttetimei^  with  our  affiftaiiee. 

But  during  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  when  i.parliamenta- 
fy  eftablifhment  ha$  taken  place ;  whatever  faftions  may 
Ra^  prevailed  either  among  the  people  or  in  public  af- 
JemUies,  the  whote  force  of  our  conftitution  has  always 
ftrBen  to  one  fide,  and  an  unxnterfupted  harmony  h^s 
been  preferved*  bet^^eel^  6ur  prirtces  and  our  parliaments. 
Public  libertj',  "with  internal  peace  and  order,  has  fiou- 
riihed  almoft  without  interruption :  Trade  and  manufac- 
tures, aiHl  agriculture  have  increafe*:  The  arts,  and 
fciences,  and  philofbphy,  have  been  cultivate.  Even 
religious  parties  have  been  neceffitated  to  lay  aiide  their 
imituail  rattcouf :  Arid  the  gloiy  of  the  nation  has  fpread 
kfetf  all  over  Europe;  derived  eqii^lly  from  out  pro- 
grefs  in  i\k  arts  of  peace,  andfrotn  Valbuf  aiidfodcefs  in 
War.  So  long  aridfo  gforious  a  period  no  nation  almoft 
can  boaft  6f :  Nbr  is  there  another  inftance  iii  the  whoW 
hifiory  of  mankind,  that  fo  many  miUions  of  people  havie 
during  fuch  a  fpace  of  time,  been  held  together,  in  a 
raatincff  fo'free,  fo  rational,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  natufe: 

•  But  though  this  recaif  eiperienfce  feetos  clearly  to  dfe- 
cide  in  favour  of  the  pr<^fent  eftabrrfhment,  there  ard 
f6m6  circurtrihrhcerf  to  be  ^rown  iifto  the  other  fcarie ; 
itnS  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one 
event  or  exainple. '  '     * 

We  httvd  had  two  rebdIRohsf  duringthe  flonrrflmig  pc* 
tiod  above  inenfioned;  btffides  fAots  and  cofnfpiracieA 
withol*  Atnhbci*.-  AM  if  lioiit  ^  titefife  h&^e  jMDdaccd 
arty  vefjr  fata!!  dtttt;  We  toay  ^fcflbe  Odr  efcape  chieflt 
to  th6'  riarifid^ir  genitts^^f  flidfe  prince*^  wfc*  xfif^Juted  oat 
-eftiWtfiitnent ;  and  vn  may  ^dttn  imffdvw  fo  for  fof- 

Gg2  tunatef 
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tunatd.  But  the  claims  of  the  bani&ed  family,  I  fear, 
are  not  yet  antiquated ;  and  who  can  IbreteU  that  thftir 
future  attempts  will,  produce  no  greater  a  diforder? 

The  difputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  may 
(a0y  be  compofed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferences^ 
and  concefiions :  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  pru«- 
jieace  on  both  fides,  or  on  either  fide.  Among  contcnd*- 
ing  titles,  the  quedion  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
fword,  and  by  devaftation,  and  by  civil  w^. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  difputed  title, 
dares  not  arm  hisiubjeAs ;  the  only  method  of  fecuring 
a  people  fully,  both  againfl:  domeflic  opprefiion  and  fo- 
reign conqiie(^. 

,.  Notwitbftanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  criti- 
cal efgape  did  we  make^by  the  late  peace,  from  dangers, 
which  w:erje  owing  not  fo  much  to  bad  coiidu£t  and  iU 
fuccefs  in  w^r,  as  to  the  pernicious  pra&icejof  mortga^ 
ging  our  finances,  and  the .  (till  more  pernicious  maxim 
pf  never  paying  off  our  incumbrances?  Such&tal  mea- 
jTures  would  nQt  probably  have  been  embraced,  bad  it 
not  been  to  fecure  a  precarious  eftablifbment.  > 
,  But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  Is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  ia  not 
fupported  by  any  otheiv  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs 
only  tranfport  bimfelf  back  to  the  aera  of  the  reltora- 
tion,  and  fuppofe,  that  he  had  had  a  feat  in  that  parlia* 
^ept  which  recalled  the  royal  fanuly,  and  put  la  period  to 
the  greateft  diforders  that  ever  arofe  from  the  <»{^fite 
pretenfions  of  prince  and  people*  What  -would  have 
.been  thought  of  one,  that  l]^d  propqfed  at  that  time^  to 
fet  ^de  Charles  IL  and  fettle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of 
York  or  Gloucefter,  merely  in  order  to  exclude  all  high 
claims,  like  thofe  of  their  father  and  grandfisither  ?  Would 
not  Inch  a  one  have  been  regmN  as  an  extravagant 

projedor. 
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projeftor,  who  laved  da&gerous  remedieB,  and  could  tam^'* 
per  and  play  with  a  government  and  national  cOnftim- 
tion,  like  a  quack  with  a  ficUy  patient  ? 

In  reality,  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  nation  for  exclud- 
ing the  race  of  Stuart^  and  fo  many  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary  titK 
(a  reafoa  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprchenfions,  have 
Appeared  altogether  ablurd),  but  on  account  of  their' re- 
ligion. Which  leads  us  to  compare  the  difadvuritages 
above  mentioned  in  each  eftabfifcraent,  •  ^ 

I  confefs,  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  general,  ft 
-wtr^  much  to  be  wifhcd,  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attenttoh*  to  the 
government  of  this  rfland.  For  not  to  mention  fbme 
real  raconveniences  that  may  refult  firom  territories  on 
.  -the  continent,  they  afford  fuch  a  handle  for  calumny 'and 
defamation,  as  is  greedily  feizcd  by  the  people,  always 
difpofed  to  think  ill  of  their  fupcriors.  It  muft,  however, 
"be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhaps,  the  fpot  <tf 
ground  in  Europe  the  leaft  inconvenient  fbr  a  King  ih 
England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Crermany,  at  a  diftande 
*om  the  great  powers,  which  are  our  natural  rivils :  It 
is  protefted  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  the 
anils  of  its  own  fovercign  t  And  it  fervesonly  to  conned 
us  mbre  clofely  with  the  hoafe  of  Auftria,  our  naturdl 
illy. 

The  religious  perfuafion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  is  isi 

Inconvenience  of  a  touch  deeper  dye,  and  would  tiireatcii 

'us  with  much  more  dtfmal  confequences.    The  Roman 

Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priefts  and  friars,  is 

'  mbre  expehfive  than  ours :  Even  though  unaccompanied 

with  its  nsitural  att6nd^nt3  of  inquifitors,  and  ftakes,  atid 

gibbets,  it  is  lefe  tolerating:  And  not  content  with  di- 

'  vidin^  the  ficerdotal-fifom  the  regd  office  {v(tAch  muft 
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be  prejudicial  to  any  &tte),  it  beftows  the  former  <m  a 
foreigner,  who  lias  always  a  {sparate  intereft  fr^oi  that 
of  the  public,. and  may  oftpn  ^ve  an  oppofite  one. 

3ut  were  this  ^religion  ever  fo  advantageous  to  fociety, 
^t  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  eftaUiflied  ^mong  us»  and 
vthich,  is  likely  to  keep  pofleiiioii,  for  a  lo^g  time,  of  th^ 
zninds  of  th^  p<sople.  And  though  it  is  much  to  b^  ho^ 
pbjB^^tfapt  the  progrefs  of  Feiafpii  ivilli  by  de^<$es^  abate  the 
lu^rimony  of  oppqfite  ricligipns  all  over  Europe ;  yet  the 
fp'u'it  of  moderatioQ  has^  as  yet,  made  jtoo  flow  advances 
to  be  entirely  trufti^d. 

TkWj  vipon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  fetder 
ment  in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  (t  di£> 
puted  title,  iejem  to  bear  fpme  proportion  with  thofe  of 
the  fettlement  in  the  ian^iily  of  Hoover,  wluch  fiiees  u^ 
from  the  claims  of  prerogative :  But  at  the  fame  time^ 
Its  difad vantages^  Joy  placing  on  the  throne  a  Romap 
Catholic,  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other  eftabliifa^. 
Biesit,  in  Settling  the  orowa  on  a  foreign  prince,  Whs^ 
paarty  an  impartiai  patriot  in  the  reign  .0^  J^«  WiHiam  of 
Q^  Jfaine^  would  have  <:hpfen  amidft  thefe  oppofite  yievfs^ 
piay,  perl^ps,  to  fome  itppear  hard  to  determine. 

But  thefeltle,men,tin  the  houfe  of  Hanoyerhas  a£tual- 
iy  taken  pl^pe.  The  princes  of  that  femily,  without  in- 
trigue^  without  cabal,  without  folicit^tion  on  their  part^ 
have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united 
,^oice  of  the  whole  legiflat,iv^  jbody.  -  They  hAVe*  fince 
Aeir  ^cceffion,  4irplayed,  m  »aU  thjcir  aftiops,  the  ut- 
inoft  mildnefs,  ^quity»  and  negard  to  the  laws  and  con- 
ititutioiL  Our  awxi.ininifiecs,  our  Qwik  parl^misi^^ 
Ourfei^i^U^ye  gQvei;i^d  us  j  and  if  ftUght  Ul  hfts  be&lle^ 
W^  wecw  /only  blaT»|5v.fortun^  .or  pucfelws. .  What  a 
i:epro;sM:h  muA  we  .bc^oqine  ^nipng  naUgns^iii;  dlfg^Aed 
with  a  fett^meci^t  fo  dejiibt^tely  vi»dc^  an^  ivhojCe  ^9^ 
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icfitions  have  bneen  fo.  religioufly  obferved^  we  ihoul^ 
thvQW  every  tl;iing  again  into  confuiion,  and  by  our  levity 
^nd  rebellious  difpofition,  prove  oiirfelves  totally  unfit 
for  any  ftate  but  that  of  abloluite  ilavery  and  fut^eftion  ? 

The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  a  difputed  title 
is^  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 
What  wife  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  run 
direjftly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  menf^in. 
that  fo  long  poiTeifion,  fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  muft^ 
^re  this  tinjiey  in  the  apprehension  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the  boufe  of  Hanover, 
independent  of  their  prelent  poiT^^flion ;  So  that  now  we 
(hould  not,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtain  the  end  of 
livoiding  a  difputed  title* 

No  revolution  made  by.  national  forces,  will  ever  be 
able,  without  fome  other  great  neceffity,  tp  aboliih  our 
4ebts*an4  incumbrances,  in  which  the  interell  of  fo  many 
perfons  is  concerned.  And  st  revolution  niade  by  fo- 
reign forces,  is  a  conqueft :  A  calamity,  with  which  the 
precarious  balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which  our 
pivil  diflenlions  are  lively,  above  all  other  circumftances, 
to  bring  upop  us« 


ESSAY    XVI. 

Ue4  of  a  PerfeA  Commonwealdi, 

IT  is  not  with  forms  of  government  as  witli  other  ar. 
tificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may  be 
rejcSed,  if  we  can  difcover  another  more  accurate  and 
commodious ;  or  where  trials  may  fafely  be  made,  even 
tiftugh  the  fuccefs  be  doubtful.    An  ellaUiihed  govern. 
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ment  has  an  Infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  circum- 
ilance,  of  its  being  cftablilhed ;  the  bulk  of  matikind  be'. 
5hg  governed  by  authority,  not  reafon,  and  never  attri. 
buting  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  npt  the  rccommen- 
datiqn  of  antiquity.  To,  tamper,  therefore,'  \n  this  af- 
fair, or  try  experiments  merely  upon  the  credit  of  fiipr 
pofed  argument  and  philofophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of 
i  w&e  magiftrate,  who  will  'bear  a  reyerencc  tp  whart 
carries  the  marks  of  age;  and  though  he  m?iy  attcmj* 
fbme  improvements  for  the  public  good,  yet  will  he  act- 
iu(l  his  innovations  as  much" as  pofllble  to  the  ancient  fs^- 
trie,  and  prefcrve  entire  the  chief  pillars  and  fupports  of 
the  conftitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  di- 
vided  concerning  that  figure  of  a  Ihip,  which  is  the  moft 
commodioifs  for  failing;  and  Huygens,  who  at  i^fl  de- 
termined the  controverfy,  is  jpftly  thought  to  have  obli- 
ged the  learned  as  well  as  commercial  world ;  though 
Columbus  had  failed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
made  the  tour  of  the  world^  without  any  fucb.difcovery. 
'As  one  form  of  government  muft  be  allowed  more  per- 
f^Gt  than  another^  independent  of  the  manners  and  hu- 
mours of  particular  me^  ;  why  may  we  not  enquire  what 
is  the  mod  perfe^  of  MU  tbPVlfit^  th^  cpmmon  botched  and 
inaccurate  governments  feera  to  ferve  the  purpo^s  of  fo- 
eiety,  ax^d  though  it  bf  not  fq  eafy  tc^  eft^blim.  a  ney^.  fy^ 
ftem  of  government,  as  to  build  a  veiFel  upon  b^  new  cdil 
itruftion^  The  fubjeft  is  furely  the  moft  worthy  cnrio« 
^y  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can  poflibly  devife.  A^id  wlio 
knows,  if  this  controverfy  were  fixed  by  the  nniverfal 
confent  of  the  wife  and  learned ;  but,  in  fome  future  age, 
nn  oppprtunlty  might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory 
to  pradice,  either  by  a  diifolution  of  fome  old  govern* 
mcnt,  pr  by  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one 

in 
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in  fome  dlftaot  pa0:  of  the  world  I  la  all  cafes,  it  jnuft 
\xi  advantageous  to  know  what  is  mod'  perfect  in  the 
jkii^d,  that  w^  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  cgnftitution 
or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  poflible.  by  fucb 
gentle  alterations  ^nd  innovation^  as  may  not  ^ye  too 
great  difiurbance  to  foclety. 

AU  I  preten4  to  in  the  prefent  eflay  iSv,to  FCVivg  thi^ 
fubjed  c^  fpeculation  j  ani  therefore  I  Ihajl  dei|ye^*ray 
fentitpents  Jo  as  few  words  as  poflible.  A  long  dillerta* 
tion  on  that  be»d  wopl^  not,  I  apprehend,  be  yery  ac- 
ceptable to  th,e  public,  Who  v^rill  be  apt  to  r^jgard  fuch 
difquifitions  both  a^  ufiplef?  and  chimerical.          ^^ 

All  plans  of  govemmeijt,  which  fuppofe  great  reforma- 
tion  in  the  manners  qf  mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary, 
Pfthis  nature  v?  tfie  Republic  of  flato,  and  the  Utopia 
pf  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the  only  valuable 
model  of  a  commonwes^l^h  (hat.h^s  yet  been  offered  (a 
the  public.  ' 

yhc  chief  defers  of  tlie  Oceana  fepm  to  be  thefe, 
Firft,  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  pf 
)vh^teyef  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ*^ 
ment.  Seoopdly,  Its  Agrarian  is  impradicable.  Mep 
vyfiil  foon  [earp  the  art  which  was  pradifed  in  ancient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  poffeifions  under  other  people'^ 
fiam^ ;  t)ll  at  laft  t^e  abuf$  will  become  fo  common, 
that  they  w\l\  thrp^  off  j^veq  th^  appearance  of  re^ftraigt. 
Thirdly,  Tbfs  Ocei^na  prqvidcs  not «  fuflicient  fecuifty 
for  liberty,  ortbeipdrefe  ftf  grievfmces.  The  fenate 
iBuft  propofe,  and  the  people  cp|fent ;  \>y  which  meats,, 
|he  fenate  have  not  only  a  pegf^tive  upon  tbe  people^  fa^t, 
what  is  of  much  greater  confequence«  th^r  pegatijtre 
goes  before  tfee  votes  of  ;he  people.  .  W^re  the  JC^^s 
pegatlve.of  the  fame  nature  in  the  Epgliih  CQ«{^t^q, 
f  nd  could  he  preveat  any  bill  from  coming  ii^o  pftflia^ 
rn^nt,  be  would  be  an  abfolute  monarch.    As  his  nega. 
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tive  follosris  the  yotes  of  the  boufes,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence :  Such  a  dijBPerence  is  there  in  the  manner  of 
placing  the  fame  thing.  Wheja  a  popular  bill  ha3  been 
(debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all  .it^ 
conveniences  and  inconveniences,  weighed  and  balanc- 
ed; if  afterwards  it  be  prefented  for  the  royal  aflent, 
lew  princes  will  venture  to  rejeiS:  the  unanimous  defire 
,pf  tjie  people.  But  could  the  j^ii^g  cryih  a  difagr^eable 
bill  in  emhtyo  (as  was  the  cate,  for  fome  time,  in  the 
Scottifh  parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles), 
the  Britiih  government  would  have  no  balance,  nor 
would  grievances  ever  be  redreiled ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  exorbitant  pov(rer  proceeds  not,  in  any  government, 
fronj  new  laws,  fo  much  as  from  neglefting  to  remedy 
the  abufes  which  frequently  rife  from  the  old  ones.  A 
government^  fays  Machi^vel,  muft  often  be  brought 
hack  to  its  original  prinQidies.  It  appears  then,  that,  in 
the  Oceana,  the  whole  legiflature  may  be  &id  to  reft  in 
the  iienatei  which  Harrington  would  own  to  be  an  inccm- 
yenient  form  of  government,  ^fpecially  after  the  iV^n^i- 
an  is  aboliftied. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  ii^ 
theory,  difcovcr  any  confiderable  obje^ion. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  loo  counties,  and '  each 
county  into  lop  parifties,  making  in  all  .iQ,poo.  If  the 
country^  propofcd  to  be  erefted  into  a  commonwealth, 
be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminifh  the  number 
of  counties ;  but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it  be 
of  greater  extent,  it  wtre  better  to  enlarge  the  parifhes^ 
or  throw  more  pariftie^  into  a  county,  than  increafe  the 
number  of  counties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  the 
county,  and  all  the  houfeholders  worth  .500  j)ounds  m 
the  town  parifhes,  meet  annually  in  the  psui^^  cburdi) 


Md  iChoofe  ty  ballot,  fomt  freeholcjer  of  the  CQun^  for 
IJbeIr  mcmbefi  whoiq  we  ^allcall  their  county reprefi^)u> 
live. 

Let  the  zoo  covaiXy  reprefentatlycs,  two  d^y$  B&px 
tbeir  eled-ton,  meet  'm  the  co^OA^i'town,  and  chpofe  by  . 
ballot,  from  their  ^wn  body,  tfn  county  magiUrates  ao4 
gBc  fenaitori  Tliere  fute^  therefore,  in  the  wbole  qoid- 
monweofkh)  jp^fenatprs,  f  ipp  county  magifirates,  an<) 
f  o,pQ9  county  reprefiRntatiyes.  For  w«  ihaljl  bfiftow  JOf^ 
all  fenators  the  authority  of  county  magiflrates^  apd  09 
«iU  covoty  migiiflrje^eB  die  authority  of  coujnty  je^i^fen^ 
iativ?eSf 

Let  the  ienators  meet  jai  the  ^capital,  ^nd  hp  endowed 
with  the  whole  e^jBoutiye.  ppwer  pf  tjtie  commonwealth^ 
the  power  pjF  pe,4ce  and  waT9  pf  giving  orders  to  generals^ 
admirals,  aqd  ^wb^^QT^i  %nd,  in  flioit,  all  the  prerp« 
^t;iv,e$  pf  (a  Britifc  Klflg*  except  hi?  negatiye. 

Let  the  APUnty  repelentatiyesmeet  in  their  particular 
cpiwtiesy  am^  pp.Qefs  tjhe  w<hole  legiflative  power  of  .the 
cpmmonwealth ;  the  greater  number  of  counties  de- 
pi^.Miig  the  queftipn ;  and  where  thefe  are  equa^,  let  tha 
fl^nate  haye  the  calling  vote* 

Every  new  law  *  muft  firft  be  debated  in  the  fenatci 
fmd  though  rejeded  by  it,  if  ten  fenators  infill  and  pro- 
tcft,  it  muft  be  fent  down  to  the  counties.  The  fenate, 
if  they  pleafe,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their  rea- 
fops  for  receiving  or  rcjefting  it, 

Becaufe  it  wojjrld  be  troiiblefome  to  aflemble  all  the 
county  rpprefentat.iyes  for  every  trivial  law  that  maybe 
jrequifite,  the  fenate  have  their  choice  of  fending  down 
the  law  either  to  tl^e  county  magiftrates  or  county  rejpre- 
fentativcs. 

The  mfigiftrates,  .though  the  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  call  the  reprefenta^ivps,  and  fubmit 
^e  affair  to  their  det<rminationt 
'      '  ^  Whether 


Whether  the  law  be  tcferred  by  die  fcnate  to  the 
toufity  magrftrates  or  reprefentati^^es,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  fenate^s  reafons,  muft  be  fent  to  every  reprBfenta- 
tive  eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  adfem. 
bling,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  It ;  and  though 
thtf  determination  ()e,  by  the  fenate,  referred  to -the  lAa- 
giftrates,  if  five  reprefentatives  of  the  county  order  Htbe 
jn'9^[iftrates  to  alTemble  the  whole  court  of  reprcrenta- 
ttves,  and  fubmit  the  fEffair  to  ^eir  determioadoa,  they 
iniift  obey.      •  -    •     -        ,  .     . 

Either  the  coaitty  thagiftrateft  or  reprefentatilres  may 
give  to  the  fenator  oif  the  county  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be 
dropofed  to  tlie  fetiate ;  and  if  five  counties  cbncurtu  the 
lame  order,  the  law,  tiiough  rcfufed  by  the  fcnate;  muft 
come  either  to  the  county  magiftrates  or  rc!prefi5niKtivc$ 
M  IS  confined  in  the  6rder  of  the^fi ve  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  iheir  iihag^ 
iirates  or  reprefentatives;  may  throwiany  man  0«  <)f  al( 
pu\)Iic  Offices  'ibr  a  year.    Thirty  counties  fi>r  three 

ye^«f. 

The  fenate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  meibber 
QT  number  of  members  of  its  own.body,  not  to  be  nGK 
elefted  for  that  year.  The  fenate  cannot  throw-out 
twice  in  a-year  the  fenator  of  the  feme  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three  weeks 
after  the  annual  ele£tion  of  the  county-rcprefentatives. 
Then  all  the  new  fenators  are  Ihut  up  in  a  conclave  like 
the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot  fuch  as  &at  of 
Venice  or  M^ta,  they  choofe  the  following  magiftrates ; 
a  protedor,  who  reprefcnts  the  dignity  of  the  common- 
wealths  find  prefides  in'  the  fenate  i  two  fecretaries  of 
itatc.;  thefe  fix  councils,  a  Council  of  ftate,  a  councH  of 
religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a  eouncU  of 
Jjiws^  a  council  of  war,  si  council  of  the'  admiralty,  each 

council 
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coanoil  conl^ing  (tf  £w  perfims^  together  with  fix  com* 
miffioners  of  the  treafury  and  a  firft  coiiimlfGoner.  All 
thefe  muft  be  fenators.  The  fenate  alfo  nai]ae3  all  the 
ambafiadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  fqna- 
tors  or  not* 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but  mull 
re-ele€k  them  every  year. 

The  protefkor  and  two  fecretaries  have  fefiion  and  iu& 
frage  in  the  council  of  ftate.  The  bniinefs  of  that  coun- 
cil is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  ilate  has  fef- 
fion  and  fuffirage  in  all  cither  councils. , 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  infpefts  the  uni-» 
verfities  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  infpe^  every  thing 
that  may  affe£t  commerce.  That  of  laws  infpe£ts  alt 
the  abufes  of  law  by  the  inferior  magillrates,  and  exa- 
mines what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  mi^nici* 
pal  law.  That  of  war  infpefits  the  militia  and  its  difcir 
|>line,  magazines,  ftores,  tsfa  and  when  the  republic  is 
in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals. 
The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  fame  power  with  re. 
gard  t(/.the  navy,  together  with  the  nomination  Cff  the 
capt;ain$  and  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  thefe  councils  can  give  orders  themfelves^ 
except  where  they  receive  fuch  powers  from  the  fenate. 
In  other  cafes,  they  muft  cpmmunicate  every  thing  to 
the  fenate. 

When  the  fenate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  alTemble  it  before  thp  day  appointed  for 
itsmecting. 

Befides  thefe  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  cal- 
led the  court  of.  competitors ;  which  is  thus  conflituted^ 
If  any  candidates  for  the  office  of  fenator  have  more 
votes  thaA  a  third  of  the  reprefentatives,  that  candidate, 
who  has  mofl  vot^s,  next  to  the  fenator  elefted,  becomes 

incapable 
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hsc$ip3Soic  for  oAt  yi^r  of  all  ^'blic  officeiB,  et^etf  of  being 
tt  magiftrate  or  reprefentativ^ :  But  he  takeii  Ms  feat  in 
4lre  court  of  coiupefttors.  Ilere  thetl  is  a;^  court  wh»cb 
may  fometimcs  confift  of  a  hunctr dd  raertbters,  (bm^tiifiea 
!kave  no  members  at  all ;  and  by  that  mean^v  b^  for  a 
year  aboUihed. 

The  court  of  competitors  ha*  m  po^er  in  the  com* 
m^nwealth.  tthks  oiily  the  ii^fpedlioii  of  pvkAic  ac- 
t:0ntits,  Ind  th^  acctififig  of  any  inan  before  the  fenate. 
If  the  fenate  acquit  him^  the  court  of  c6mpetkor&  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  appesA  to  the  ptopU,  either  magiftrtite^  of 
3*ptefe!fttatives.  Uport  that  appeal,  thd  magiftrirfcs  or 
teprefentaftiVes  ntciet  on  the  day  appointed  by"  the  court 
t>f  compet!tord,'a*nd  choofe  in  each  county  three  perfods; 
froni  which  number  evmy  fenator  is  excluded,  Thefe, 
fothe  liumbef*  of  300,  tneet  irt  the  capital,  and  hn&g  the 
per fdn  accufed  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  certnpetitors  rtay  propofe  any  law  totl^ 
fenate ;  and  if  refufefd,  may  appeal  to  the  people,  timt  fs, 
to  the  tfaagiftrates  6t  reprefeAtativeSj  vAid  examine  it  in 
th6ir  CbUAties.  Every  fctisltor,  whe  is  thrown  out  of 
the  fenate  by  a  vote  of  the  coiiM,  takes  ii&  fe*€  n^  th^ 
court  of  cdmpetitdrs. ' 

The  fenate  pbffeffed  all  the  judicative  authority  bf  the 
houfe  of  ix3rds,  that  is  all  the  appeals  from  the  xnfeHoi' 
courts*  It  likewife  appoints  the  Lord  ChanediA%*  *id 
Sll  th'e  officers  of  the  law. 

Ev^ry  county  is  a  kind  of  repubKc  witMii  %fttf,  an* 
the  reprefentatives  may  make  bye-laws ;  whidtVha>N^'  66 
authority  till  three  tftonths  after  A^jT  *%  VWed-  A  co- 
py of  the  taw  ts  fcnt  to  the  fenate,  find  to  e^Sry  tftfcet 
Cbctfity.  Thi  fenate;  w  atfty*  fegle"  cbunty,  mSfcy,  if  toy 
titte^  stfunui  any  bye4aW*  of  anoth^^r  cfoan^. 
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The  reprefentatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  juftioes  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  jEff^. 

The  magifirates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  in^ach  county.  All  caufes  with  re- 
gard to  the  revenue  arie  carried  ultimately  by  appeal  be- 
fore the  magifirates.  They  pafs  the  accompts  of  all  the 
officers ;  but  muft  h^ve  their  own  accompts  examined 
and  pafied  at  the  end  of  the*  year  by  the  reprefentaitives^ 

The  magifirates  name  re£tprs  or  minifiers  toall  the 
pariihes. 

The  Prefl>yterian  government  is  efiabliihed  ;  and  the 
higheft  ecclefiaffical  court  is  an  affembly  or  fynod  of 
all  (he  prefi>yters  of  the  county.  The  magifirates  may 
take  any  caufe  from  this  court,  and  xletermine  it  them* 
felves. 

The  magifirates  may  try,  and  depofe  cxr  fufpend  any 
prefl>yter. 

The  militia  is  efiabli&ed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Swi£- 
ferland ;  which  being  well  known,  we  &aU  not  infift  up* 
on  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  additioit, 
that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by 
potation,  paid  and  encamped  during  fix  weeks  in  fummerp 
that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether  uliknown» 

The  magifirates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  down- 
ivards ;  the  fenate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  gene- 
ral appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  an$t  his  com- 
miffion  is  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it 
mufi  be  confirmed  by  the  magifirates  of  the  cQu&ty,  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs*  The  magifirates  ii^ay 
break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment ;  and  the  fenate 
may  do  the  fame  to  any  officer  in  the  fervice.  If  the 
inagifirates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  generates 
choice,  they  may  appoint  another  oScet  in  the  {daco^ 
of  him  they  rejeO:* 

Alt 
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All  crimes  arc  tried  within  the  cdiihty  by  the  magl« 
Urates  and  jnry.  But  the  fenate  can  ftop  any  trial»  anA 
bring  it  before  themfelvce. 

Any  county  may  indi£l  any  man  before  the  fenate  for 
any  crime. 

The  proteftor,  the  two  fecretarics,  the  council  of  ftate, 
with  any  five  or  more  that  the  fenate  appoints,  are  pof- 
fefled  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  di&atorial  power 
for  fix  months. 

The  proteftor  may  pardon  any  perfon  condemned  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the 
field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commonwealth* 

The  capital,  which  we  fhall  call  London,  may  be  al- 
lowed four  members  in  the  fenate.  It  may  therefore  be 
divided  into  four  counties.  The  reprefentatives  of  each 
of  tbefe  choofe  one  fenator  and  ten  magillrates.  There 
are  therefore  in  the  city  four  fenators,  forty  four  magi* 
ilrates,  and  four  hundred  reprefentatives.  The  magi« 
{traces  have  the  fame  antliority  as  in  the  counties.  The 
reprefentatives  alfo  have  the  fame  authority;  but  they 
never  meet  in  one  general  court :  They  give  their  votes 
In  their  particular  county,  or  divifion  of  hundreds. 

When  they  enaft  any.bye-law,  the  greater  number  of 
counties  or  divifions  determines  the  matter-  And  where 
tliefc  are  equal,  the  magiftrates  have  the  cafling  Vote^ 

The  magiftrates  choofe  the  mdyor,  {heriff,  recorder, 
and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

•In  the  commonwealtli,  tio  reprefentative,  magiftrate, 
or  fenator,  as  fuch,  has  any  falary.  The  prote£lor,  fccre- 
taries,  councils,  and  ambafTadors,  have  falaries. 

The  firft  year  in  every  century  is  fet  apart  for  cor- 
te^ing  all  inequalities,  which  ^me  may  have  produced 

is 
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in  the  reprefcntative.  This  muft  be  done  by  the  legifla- 
ture. 

The  following  political  aphorifnrs  may  explain  the 
reafon  of  thcfe  orders. 

The  lower  fort  of  people  and  fmall  proprietors  are  good 
judges  enough  of  one  not  very  diftant  from  them  in  rank 
or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial  meet, 
iugs,  will  probably  choofe  the  beft,  or  nearly  the  beft, 
reprefentative :  But  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county- 
meetings,  and  for  elefting  into  the  higher  offices  of  the 
republic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  op- 
portunity of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thoufand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
clcfted,  are  a  bafis  large  enough  for  any  free  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  thaii 
10,000,  and  yet  thefe  opprefs  the  people.  But  as  power 
always  continues  there  in  the  fame  perfons  and  families, 
this  makes  them,  in  a  manner,  a  different  nation  from 
the  people.  Befides  the  nobles  are  there  united  under  a 
k\y  heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  muft  confift  of  two  councils,  a 
lefler  and  greater ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  fenate  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  obferves,  would 
want  wifdom,  without  the  fenate :  The  fenate,  without 
the  people,  would  want  honefty. 

A  large  affembly  of  i  ooo,  for  inftance,  to  reprefent 
the  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  diforder. 
If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  fenate  has  a  negative  upon 
them,  and  the  worft  kind  of  negative,  that  before  refolu- 
tion. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  govern- 
ment has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  eafieft  to 
be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate,  all  is 
confufion :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  reiblve ; 

Vol.  L  H  h  and 
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and  then  the  fcnale  carves  for  them.  Divide  the  people 
into  many  feparate  bodies ;  and  then  they  may  driiaie 
with  fafety,  and  every  inconvenience  feems  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  that  all  numerous  afferablies, 
however  compofed,  are  mere  mob,  and  fwayed  In  their 
debates  by  the  lead  inotivc.  This  we  ^^nd  confirmed 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  abfurdity  ftrikes  a  mem- 
ber, he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  fenfe,  it  is  not 
probable,  that  any  thing  but  reafon  can  prevail  over  the 
whole.  Influence  and  example  .being  removed,  good 
fenfe  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number 
''pf  people* 

There  are  two  things  (o  be  guarded  againft  in  every 
feridXc  :  Its  combination  and  its  divifion.  Its  combina. 
tion  is  mod  dangerous.  And  againft  this  inconvenience 
tvx  have  provided  the  following  remedies.  1 .  The  great 
dependence  of  the  fenators  on  the  people  by  annual  elec 
tions ;  and  that  not  by  am  undiftinguifhed  rabble,  like  the 
Englifh  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education. 
2.  The  fmall  power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few 
offices  to  difpofe  o£  .  Almoft  all  are  given  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  in  the  counties.;.  3.  The  court  of  competitors, 
which  being  compofed  of  men  that  arc  their  rivals,  next 
to  them  in  intereft,  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
will  be  fure  to  take  all  advantages  againft  them. 

The  divifion  of  the  fenate  is.  prevented,  i.  By  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  number.  2.  As  faftion  fuppofes  a 
combination  in "  a  feparate  intereft,  it  is  prevented  by 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  3.  Th^y  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  is  tr^e,when  ano* 
thcr  member  of  the  fame  fpirit  comes  froii  the  county, 

\       they 
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tfiey  have  no  power  of  expelling  him :  Nor  is  it  fit  they 
flioLild ;  lor  that  Ihevvs  the  humour  to  be  in  the  people, 
and  may  poffibly  arife  from  fome  ill  conduft  in  public 
affairs.  4.  Almoft  any  man  in  a  fenate  fo  regularly  cho- 
fen  by  the  people,  may  be  fuppofed  fit  for  any  civil  office. 
It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  fenate  to  form  fome 
general  refolutions  with  regard  to  the  difpofing  of  offices 
among  the  members  :  V/hich  refolutions  would  not  con- 
fine them  in  critical  times,  when  extraordinary  parts  011 
the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  flupidity  on  the  other^ 
appears  in  any  fenator ;  but  they  will  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent intrigue  and  faction  by  making  the  difpofal  of  the 
offices  a  thing  of  courfe.  For  inflance,  let  it  be  a  refo- 
hition,  That  no  man  fhall  enjoy  any  office^  till  he  ha?  fat 
four  years  in  the  fenate  :  That  except  ambaffadorsi  no 
man  ihail  be  in  office  two  years  following :  That  no 
man  fhall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the  lower : 
That  no  man  fhall  be  protedor  twice,  ^c.  The  fenate 
of  Venice  govern  themfelves  by  fuch  refolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  intewflof  the  fenate  can  fcarce-' 
ly  ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  fit  to  make  the  fenate  abfolute  with  regard  to 
them ;  otherwife  there  could  be  no  fecrecy  or  refined  po- 
licy. Befides,  without  money  no  alliance  can  be  execut- 
ed ;  and  the  fenate  is  ftill  fufficieiitly  dependent.  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  legiflative  power  being  always  fuperi- 
or  to  the  executive,  the  magiflrates  or.  reprelentatives 
may  interpof'e  whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  Britifh  government  is  the 
oppofition  of  interefls  :  but  that,  though  in  the  main  fer- 
viceable,  breeds  ^ndlefs  fa£lions.  In  the  foregoing  plan, 
It  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The? 
Qompetitoj's  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  fenate : 

jHh2  They 
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They  have  only  the  power  of  accufing  and  appealing  to 
the  people. 

It  is  neceffary ,  likewife,  to  prevent  both  combination 
and  divifion  in  the  thoufand  magiftrates.  This  is  done 
fulHcicntly  by  the  reparation  of  places  and  interefts. 

But  left  that  ihould  not  be  fufficient,  their  dependence 
on  the  10,000  for  their  eledlions,  ferves  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

Nor  is  that  all:. For  the  10,000  may  refume  the 
power  whenever  they  pleafe ;  and  not  only  when  they 
all  pleafe,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  pleafe ;  which 
wi}l  happen  upon  the  very  firft  fufpicion  of  a  feparate  in- 
tereft. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall  un- 
der tlie  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  mention 
their^  annual  eledlion,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
tliat  are  of  any  confideration. 

A  fmall  commonwealth  is  the  happieft  government  in 
the  world  within  itfelf,  becaufe  every  thing  lies  under 
the  eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  fubdued  by  great 
force  from  without.  This  fcheme  feems  to  have  all  the 
iadvantages  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  fc- 
nate  or  another  county  ;  becaufe  that  fiiews  an  oppofi^ 
tion  of  intereft ;  In  which  cafe  no  part  ought  to  decide 
for  itfelf.  The  matter  muft  be  referred  to  the  whole, 
which  will  beft  determine  what  agrees  with  general  in- 
tereft. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reafons  of  thefe  or- 
ders are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  cler- 
gy on  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  without  a  militia,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think .  that  any  free  government  will  ^ver  have 
lecurity  or  ftability. 

In 
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In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magiftrates  have 
no  rewards  but  what  arife  from  their  ambition,  vanity, 
or  public  fpirit.  The  falaries  of  the  French  judges 
amount  not  to  the  intereft  of  the  funis  they  pay  for  their 
offices.  The  Dutch  burgo-mafters  have  little  more  im. 
mediate  profit  than  the  Englifh  juftices  of  peace,  or  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  formerly.  But  left 
any  {hould  fufpe£^,  that  this  would  beget  negligence  in 
the  adminiftration  (which  is  little  to  be  feated,  confider- 
ing  the  natural  ambition  of  mankind),  ler  the  magiftrates 
have  competent  falaries.  The  fenators  have  accefs  to 
fo  many  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  that  their  at- 
tendance needs  not  be  bought.  There  is  little  attendance 
required  of  the  reprefentatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  prafticable, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  confiders  the  refeinblance  that  it 
bears  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces ;  a 
wife  and  renowned  government. 

The  alterations  in  the  prefent  fcheme  feem  all  evi- 
dently for  the  better,  j.  The  reprefentation  is  more 
equal.  2*  The  unlimited  power  of  the  burgo-mafters 
in  the  towns,  which  forms  a  perfeft  ariftocracy  in  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  is  correfted  by  a  well-tempered 
democracy,  in  giving  to  the  people  the  annual  eleftion 
of  the  county  reprefentatives.  3.  The  negative,  which 
every  province  and  town  has  upon  the  whole  body  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  with  regard  to  alliances,  peace  and 
war,  and  the  impofitioji  of  taxes,  is  here  removed. 
4.  The  counties,  in  the  prefent  plan,  are  not  fo  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  feparate  bodies  fo 
much  as  the  feven  provinces ;  where  the  jealoufy  and 
envy  of  the  fmaller  provinces  and  towns  againft  the 
greater,  particularly  Holland  and  Amfterdam,  have 
frequently  difturbed  the  government.  5.  X-arger  powers, 
though  of  the  fafeftkind,  are  intrufted  to  the  fenate 
H  h  3  than 
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than  the  States-General  poiTefs;  by  which  means,  the 
former  may  become  more  expeditious  and  fecret  in  their 
refolutiotis,  than  it  is  poiSble  for  the  latter* 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  Bri- 
tifli  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  mod  perfeft 
model  of  limited  monarchy,  feem  to  be  the  following 
Firft,  the  plan  of  Cromwell's  parliament  onght  to  be  re- 
fiored,  by  making  the  reprefentation  equal,  and  by  al- 
lowing none  to  vote  in  the  county  ele£tions  who  poflefs 
not  a  property  of  200  pounds  value.  Secondly,  as  fuch 
a  houfe  of  commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a  frail 
houfi^  of  Lords,  like  the  prefetit,  the  Bifhops  and  Scotch 
Peers  ought  to  be  removed :  The  number  of  the  upper 
houfe  ought  to  be  raifed  to  three  or  four  hundred: 
Their  feats  not  hereditary,  but  during  life :  They  ought 
to  have  the  eledion  of  their  own  members ;  and  no 
commoner  ihould  be  allowed  to  refiife  a  feat  that  was 
offered  him.  By  this  means  the  houfe  of  Lords  would 
confift  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief  credit,  abilities,  and 
kitereft  in  the  nation ;  and  every  turbulent  leader  in  the 
houfe  of  Commons  might  be  taken  off,  and  conne£led  by 
intereft  with  the  houfe  of  Peers.  Such  an  ariftocracy 
would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to  the  monarchy  and 
againft  it.  At  prefent,  the  balance  of  our  government 
depends  in  fome  meafure  on  the  abilities  and  behaviour 
of  the  fovereign,  which  are  variable  and  uncertain  cir- 
eumftances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  correded, 
feems  ftill  liable  to  three  great  incenveniences.  Firft, 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  f(^ten,  the  parties 
of  Qourt  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's-  perfonal 
chara£ler  muft  (lill  have  great  influence,  oh  the  govern- 
ment. Thirdly,  The  fword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  iingle 
perfon,  who' will  always  negle&  to  difcij^e  the  militia, 

in 
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in  order  to  have  a  pretence  fbr  keeping  up  a  {landing 
army. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  fubjefk^  with'^'obfervihg  the 
feirehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  ftate, 
fuch  as  France  or  great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled 
into  a  commonwealth,  but  that  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
ment can  only  take  place  in  a  city  or  fmall  territory^ 
The  contrary  fecras  probable;.  Though  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  republican  government  in  an  extenfive 
country  than  in  a  city ;  there  is  more  iacility,  when 
once  it  is  formed,  of  preferving  it  fieady  and  uniform^ 
without  tumuk  and  fadion.  It  is  hot  ealy  for  the  dif- 
tant  parts  of  a  large  ftate  to  oombihe  in  any  plan  of  free 
government ;  but  they  eafily  confpire  in  the  efteeih  and 
reverence  for  a  lingle  perfdn,  who^  by  means  of  tlus  po- 
pular favour,  may  feiae  the  power,  and  forcing  the  more 
obftinate  to  fubmit,  may  eftablifli  a  monarchical  govern^ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily  concurs  in  the 
fame  notions  of  govfernment,  the  natural  equality  bf  pro- 
perty favours  liberty^  and  the  nearnefs  of  habitation  ena« 
bles  the  citizens  mutually  tb  affift  each  other;  Even 
Under  abfohxte.pHtices^  the  fubordinate  government  of 
cities  is  commonly  republican ;  while  that  of  counties 
and  provinces  is  monarchical :  But  thefe  fame  circum- 
fiances  which  facilitate  the  ereAion  of  commotiwealtha 
in  cities,  render  their  conftitution  more  frail  and  uncet'^ 
tain;  Democracies  are  turbulenti  For  hdweVer  the 
people  may  be  feparatcd  or  divided  into  fmall  parties, 
either  in  their  votes  or  eleftions ;  their  near  habitation 
in  a  city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and 
currents  Very  fcnfible;  AHftocracies  are  better  adapted 
for  peace  and  ohler,  and  accordingly  were  hioft  admired 
by  ancient  Writers ;  but  they  are  jealdus  and  oppreffive. 
In  a  large  government,  which  is  modelled  with  mafterly 
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iktll,  there  is  compafs  and  room  enough  io  refine  the  de- 
mocracy, from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  admitted 
into  the  fifft  eleAions  or  firft  concoction  of  the  com* 
iDonwealth,  to  the  higher  magiftrates,  who  diredl  all  the 
movements.  At  the  fame  time,  the  parts  are  fo  diftant 
and  remote,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue, 
prejudice,  or  p!iflion>  to  hurry  them  imoany  meafures 
againft  the  pvblic  intereft.  . 

It  ia  needlefe  to  enqjire,  whether  fuch  a  government 
would  be  immortal.  I  allow^  the  juilnefs  of  the  poet's 
eKclaniation  on  the  eodlefs  projeds  of  human  race«  Man 
and  for  ever  !  Tlie  world  itfelf  probably  is  not  tmraor- 
tah  Such  confuming  plagues  may  arife  as  would  leave 
even  a  perfect  government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neigh- 
bours.  We  know  not  to  what  length  enthullafm,  or 
other  extraordinary  movements  of  the  human. mmd, 
may  tranfport  men,  to  the  negled  of  all  order  and  pub- 
lic good.  Where  difference  ot  intereft  is  removed, 
ivhimfioal  and  unaccountable  factions  often  arife  from, 
perfopal  favour  or  enmity.  Perhaps,  ruft  may  grow  to 
the.  fpriTigsx^f  the  moft  accurate  political  machine,  and 
diforder  its  motions.  Laftly,  extenfive  conquefta,  when 
purfued,  muft  be  the  ruin  of  every  free  government ;  and 
of  the  more  perfect  governments  fqonertlian  of  the  im- 
perfect ;  becaufe  of  the  very  advantages  which  the.  for- 
mer fX)ffer8  above  the  latter.  And  though  fuch  a  (bte 
ought  to  eftublllh  a  fundamiental  law  againft  conquefis* 
yet  republics  have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
prefent  intereft  raakps;  men  fprgetful  of  their  |)ofterity. 
It  is  a  fufficieni  iacitemeni;  to  humaii  endeavours,  that 
fuch  a  government  would  flourifh  Jor.many  age^,  with* 
out  pretending,  to  bedow,  on  aay  work  of  man)  that  im- 
mortality which  the  Almighty  feems  to  have  refuted  tP 
his  own  produ&ions*         ... 
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NOTE  CA:,  p.  S3. 

I   HAVE  t^ken  it  for  granted,  accordtfig  to  the  fuppofition  of 
Machiavdy  cast  the  ancient  Perfians  had  no  nobility  j  though 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpe^t,  that  the  Florentine  fecretarj,  who  fcems 
to  have  been  better  accqu.iinted  with  the  Roman  than  the  Greek 
authors,  was  miilaken  tn  this  particular.     The  more  ancient  Per* 
ihins,  whofe  manners  are  defcribed  by  Xenophon.  were  a  free  peo«^ 
pie  and  had  nobility.      Their  oMonao.  were  prcferved  eren  after 
the  extending  of  their  conquefts  and  the  confequent  change  of  their 
government.     Arrian  mentions  them  in  Darius*  time*  D0  exfied* 
jliex,  lib.  ii.    HiHorians  alio  fpeak  often  of  the  perfons  in  command 
as  men  of  family.     Tygranes,  who  was  general  of  the  Medes  under 
Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of  Achmaenes,  Herm/,  lib.  viL  cap.  62.  Ar* 
tachaeas,  who  direded  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  mount  Athos, 
w«s  of  the  fame  family.  lif.  cap.  117.  Megabyfus  was  one  of  the  * 
feven  eminent  Periian»  who  confpired  againft  the  Magi.     His  Ton, 
Zopyrus,  was  in  the  hrgheft  command  under  Darius,  and  delivered 
Babylon  to  him.     His  grandfon,  Megabyfus,  commanded  the  army 
defeated  at   Marathon.     His  great- grandfon,   Zopyrus,   was  alfo 
eminent,  and   was  baniihed  Perfia.     Hirod.  lib.  ixi.  Thuc,  lib.  i. 
Rofaces,  whocommanded  an  army  in  Egypt  under  Artaxerxes,  was 
alfo  defceoded  from  one  of  the  feven  conlpirators,  (  hd.  Sic,  lib.  xvi. 
AgcfilauSy  in  Xenophon,/!/^.  <rrtfrr.  lib.  iv.  being  deiirous  of  making 
a  marriage  betwixt  king  Cotys  his  ally  and  the  daughter  of  Spithri- 
dates^  a  Perikn  of  rank,  who  had  deferted  to  him,  firft  afks  CJotys 
what  family  Spithrtdatts  is  of.     One  of  the  moH  confiderable  in 
Perfia,  fays  Cotys.     Ariaeus,  when  offered  the  fovcreignty  by  Cle- 
ar<3faus  ?nd  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  refufed  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank, 
and  faid,  that  So  many  enioent  Peifians  would  never  endure  his  rule. 
Id.  detxped,  lib.  ii.     Some  of -the  families  defcended  from  the  feven  ' 
Pet&ns  above  mentioned  remaining  during  all  Alexander^  fuccef« 
fora  *,  and  Mithridades,  ia  Antiochus*  time,  is  faid  by  Polybius  to 
be  defcended  fiom  one  of  thtm,  lib.  v.   cap.  43.    Artabafus  was 
eileemed,  at   Arrian  fays,  i^roK  vf»r«i<  nif<rciy  lib.   iii.     And  when 
Alexander  married  in  one  day  80  of  his  captains  to  Perfian  women, 
bis  intention  plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  moft 
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eminent  Perfian  families.  U.  lib.  vii.  Diodorus  Siculas  (ays  tliej 
were  of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  Perfia,  lib.  xvii.  The  gOTernment 
of  Pcrfia  was  defpotic,  and  conduced  in  many  refpeds,  after  the 
eaftcrn  manner,  but  was  not  carried  fo  far  as  to  extirpate  all  nobi- 
lity, and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders.  It  left  men  who  were  ftiU 
great,  by  themfelves  and  their  &mily,  independent  of  their  office 
and  commiffion.  And  the  reafon  why  the  Macedonians  kept  fo 
eaiily  dominion  over  them  was  owing  to  other  caufes  eafy  to  be 
found  in  the  hiflorians  ;  though  it  mufl  be  owned  that  MachiavePs 
rcafoning  is,  in  itfelf,  juft,  however  doubtful  its  application  to  the 
prefent  cafe. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  52. 

Bt  that  influence  of  the  cro^n  which  I  would  juftify,  I  mean  only 
that  which  arifes  from  the  offices  and  honours  that  are  at  the  difpo- 
fal>  of  the  crown.  As  to  private  bribery^  it  may  be  confidered  in  the 
lame  light  as  the  pra6Uce  of  employing  Ipies,  which  is  Scarcely  juf- 
tifiable  in  a  good  minifler,  and  is  infamous  in  a  bad  one  :  But  to  be- 
a  fpy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always  in&mous  under  all  mlniflers,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fliamelefs  proftitution.  Polybius  juftly 
eilcems  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  fenate  and  cenfors  to  be  one 
of  the  regular  and  conilitutional  weights,  which  preferved  the  ba- 
lance of  the  Roman  government.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  1 5* 

NOTE  [C],  p.  66. 

I  SAT,  in  part ;  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  the  ancients 
were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  Englifh  or  Dutch  are  at 
prefent.  The  laws  againffc  external  fuperflition,  among^ft  the  Ro- 
mans, were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve  tables  -y  and  the 
Jews  as  well  as  Chriftians  were  fometimes  puniffied  by  them) 
though,  in  general,  thefe  laws  were  not  rigoroufly  executed.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  they  forbad  all  but  the  na- 
tives to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Druids  \  and  this  was  t 
\  kind  of  pcrfecution.  In  about  a  century  after  this  conqueft,  the 
emperor  Claudius,  quite  aboliihed  that  fuperflition  by  penal  laws ; 
which  would  have  been  a  very  grievous  perfecution,  if  the  imitation 
t>f  the  Roman  manners  had  not,  before-hand,  weaned  the  Gaols 
from  their  ancient  prejudices.  SuHomus  in  vita  Clwtdu.  Pliny  af- 
cribes  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  fuperftitions  to  Tiberius,  pro- 
bably becaufe  that  emperor  had  taken  fome  fteps  towards  reftrain- 
ing  them  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  i.)-  I'his  is  an  inftance  of  the  ufual  cau- 
tion and  moderation  of  the  Romans  in  fuch  cafes  \  and  very  dif> 
ferent  from  their  violent  and  fanguinary  method  of  treating  the 
Chriilians.  Hence  we  may  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that  tho&  furious 
pcrfecutions  of  Chriilianity  were  in  feme  meafure  owing  to  the  im- 
prudent xeal  and  bigotry  of  the  firil  propagators  of  that  fed ;  and 
Ecclefiaftical  hlllory  affords  us  many  reafons  to  coafimi  this  fufpi- 
cion. NOTB 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  107. 

Tec  orators  formed  the  tafle  of  the  Athenian  people^  not  the  peo- 
ple of  the  orators.  Gorgias  Leontioos  was  very  taking  with  them, 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  a  better  manner.  His  figures  of 
ipeech,  fays  Diodorus  Sicttlus,  lus  antithefis,  his  «r9Kvxtr  his  o/komti- 
xivrov,  which  are  now  defpifed,  had  a  great  tfk€t  upon  the  aU" 
dience.  Lib.  xii.  page  106.  ex  editione  Rhod.  It  is  in  vain  there- 
fore for  modem  orators  to  plead  the  tafte  of  their  hearers  as  an  apo- 
logy for  their  lame  performances.  It  would  be  ftrange  prejudice 
in  favour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  Britifh  parliament  to  be  natu- 
rally fuperior  in  judgment  and  delicacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  iij. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  principles  the 
happinefs,  riches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chinefe,  who  have  always 
been  governed  by  a  monarch,  and  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  a 
free  government  ?  I  would  anfwer,  that  though  the  Giinefe  govem* 
ment  be  a  pure  monarchy,  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  abfolute. 
This  proceeds  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  fituation  of  that  country  : 
They  have  no  neighbours,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom  they 
were,  in  fome  mcfafure,  fecured,  at  leail  feemed  to  be  fecured,  by 
their  famous  wall,  and  by  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  numbers. 
By  this  means,  military  difcipline  has  always  been  much  negleded 
amongft  them  \  and  their  {landing  forces  are  mere  militia,  of  the 
worft  kind  \  and  unfit  to  fupprefs  any  general  infurredion  in  coun- 
tries {o  extremely  populous.  The  fword,  therefore,  may  properly 
be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  is  a  lufficient 
reftraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his  mandarins 
or  governors  of  provinces  under  the  reftraint  of  general  laws,  in 
order  to  prevent  thofe  rebellions,  which  we  learn  from  hiilory  to 
have  been  (b  frequent  and  dangerous  in  that  government.  Per- 
haps, a  pure  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence  again  ft 
foreign  enemies,  would  be  the  bed  of  all  governments,  as  having 
both  the  tranquillity  attending  kingly  power,  and  the  moderation. 
and  liberty  of  popular  aflemblics* 

NOTE  [F],  p.  168. 

Wca£  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philofophical,  I  fhould  remind 
my  reader  of  that  famous  do^lrine,  fuppofed  to  be  fully  proved  in 
modem  times,  **  That  taftes  and  colours,  and  all  other  fenfible  quali- 
'^  ties,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the  fenfes.*'  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice*  This  doc- 
trine, however,  takes  off  no  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter 
qualities  than  from  that  of  the  former  ;  nor  need  it  give  any  um- 
brage either  to  critics  or  moralifts.  Though  colours  were  allowed 
to  lie  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be  lefs  regarded 
or  efteemed  ?  there  is  a  fuffici^nt  uniformity  in  the  fen&a  and  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  to  make  all  thefe  qualities  the  obje6ls  of  art  and 
lealbniog,  and  to  have  the  greateft  influence  on  life  and  man- 
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ners.  And  as  it  b  certain,  that  the  difirovery  above-mentioiied  ia 
natural  philofophy,  makes  na  ^Iteration  on  adion  and  oondoft ; 
ivhy  fhould  a  like  difcovery  in  moral  philofophy  make  any  altera- 
tion^ 

NOTE  [G],  p.  i8o.    • 

Tllc  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  far,  when  he  limits  all 
philofophical  topics  and  reHe£lions  to  thefe  two.  There  leem  to. 
be  others,  whofe  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whofe  natural  tendency  is 
to  tranquillixe  and  foftenall  the  paffions.  Philofophy  greedily 
feizes  thefe,  nudies  them,  weighs  them,  commits  them  to  the  me- 
mory, and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind  :  And  their  influence  on 
tempers,  which  are  thooghtfol,  gentle,  and.  moderate,  may  be  con- 
fiderable.  But  what  is  their  innuence,  you  will  lay,  if  the  temper 
be  antecedently  difpofed  after  the  fame  mainner  as  that  to  whicl^ 
they  pretend  to  form  it  ?  They  may,  at  leaft,  fortify  that  temper, 
and  furnifh  it  with  views,  by  which  it  may  entertain  and  nouriih  it- 
felf.     Here  are  a  few  examples  of  (acb  philofophical  retie^ons. 

1 .  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition  has  concealed  ills  ^  Then 
why  envy  any  body  ? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  Ills;  and  there  is  a  compenfation. 
throughout.     Why  not  be  contented  with  the  prefent  ? 

3.  Cuftom  deadens  the  fenfe  both  of  the  good  and  the  lU,  and 
levels  every  thing. 

4.  Health  and  humour  all.  The  reft  of  little  confequence,  ex^ 
cept  thefe  be  affecled, 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I  ?  Then  why  be  vexed 
for  one  ill  I 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  complain  i 
How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  nuift  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  feyour  by 
flattefy^     Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  £xpe6t  not  too  great  happineis  in  life.  Human  natuie  ad- 
mils  it  not. 

9.  Propoft  not  a  happineis  too  complicated.  But  does  that  dc* 
pend  on  me?  Yes:  the  firft  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a  game : 
Oncmay  choofe  the  game:  And  paflion,  by  degrees,  feises  the 
proper  objeft. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  .confolatioo, 
which  time  infallibly  brings  to  every  afflidion* 

11.  1  deihre  to  be  rich.  Why  ?  That  I  may  pofleis  many  fine 
objeftsv  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  &c.  How  many  fine  objeds 
does  nature  offier  to  ever^  one  without  expence  ?  If  enjoyed,  fuffi- 
cicnt ;  if  not,  fcte^e  eflfedl  of  ^cuilom  or  of  temper,  which  would 
foou  take  off  the  reliih  of  the  riches. 

12.  I  defire  fame.  Let  this  occur :  If  I  a£t  weU,  I  (hall  have 
the  edecm  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the  reft  to* 
me  ?  _     J 

Thefe  rcfleftions  are  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  occur 
not  to  every  man  ;  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder,  they  per- 

fuade 
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fuadc  not  every  man.  But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  andpcrfuade 
mod  men,  when  they  confider  human  life  by  a  general  and  calm 
furvey  :  But  where  any  real,  affeding  incident  happens  j  when  par-> 
fion  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example  draws,  and  council  urges; 
the  philofopher  is  loft  in  the  man,  and  he  feeks  in  vain  for  that  per- 
fuaiion  which  before  feemed  fo  firm  and  unfliakcn.  What  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience  ?  Aflift  yourlclf  by  a  frequent  perufal  of  the 
entertaining  moralifts :  Have  recourfe  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch, 
;the  imagination  of  Luciau,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Se- 
neca, the  gaiety  of  Montaigne,- the  fublimity  of  Shaftelbury.  Mo- 
ral precepts,  fo  cou?:hed,  ftrike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  againft 
the  illuiiohs  of  pafTion.  But  truft  not  altogether  to  external  aid  : 
By  habit  and  fludy  acquire  that  philofopbical  temper  which  both 
gives  force  to  refledlion,  and  hy  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  hap- 
pinefs  independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  diforderly  paflions^ 
and  tranquillizes  the  mind.  Defpife  not  thefe  helps  ^  but  confide 
not  too  much  in  them  neither,  unlefs  nature  has  been  favourable  in 
the  temper  with  which  fhe  has  endowed  you« 

.  NOTE  [H],  p.  200. 

It  is  a  faying  of  Menander,  Ko fi^c  rpetrturfi(,»vl  at  urxecmt  iiof 
OuS.ff  yirttr  0C9  Hfen.  apud  Stobaeum.  h  is  net  in  ibe  ponuer  even 
of  God  to  make  a  pofiie  foWter.  The  contrary  obfervation  with  re- 
gard to  the  manners  of  loldiers  takes  place  in  our  days.  This  feemf 
to  me  a  prefumption,  that  the  ancients  owed  all  their  refinement  and 
civility  to  books  and  fiudy  ^  for  which,  indeed,  a  foMier's  life  is 
not  fo  well  calculated.  Company  and  the  world  is  their  fpbere  : 
and  if  there  be  any  politenefs  to  be  learned  from  company,  they 
will  certainly  have  a  confiderable  (hare  of  it. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  200. 

Trough  all  mankind  have  a  llrong  popenfity  to  religion  at  certain 
tiroes  and  in  certain  difpofitions  \  yet  are  there  few  or  none  who 
have  it  to  that  degree,  and  with  that  conHancy,  which  is  requifite 
to  fupport  the  charader  of  this  profeflion.  It  mud  therefore  hap- 
pen, that  clergymen,  being  drawn  from  the  common  mafs  of  man* 
kind,  as  people  are  to  other  employments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the 
greater  part,  though  no  atheifts  or  free-thinkers,  will  find  it  necef* 
fary,  on  particular  occafions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  they,  are, 
at  that  time,  poffefied  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fervour 
and  ferioufnefs,  even  when  jaded  with  the  exercifes  of  their  religion, 
or  when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life.  They  muft  not,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  give  fcope 
to.  their  natural  movements  and  fentiments  :  They  muft  iet  a  guard 
over  their  looks,  and  words,  and  a6tions  :  And,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  veneration  paid  them  by  the  multitude,  they  muft  not  only  keep 
a  remarkable  referve,  but  muft  promote  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  by 
a  continued  grimace  and  hypocrify.  This  diftimulation  often  de* 
ikoys  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  ir- 
reparable breach  in  their  charader. 

If 
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If  by  cliancc  any  of  tbcm  be  poffcfled  of  J  temper  more  fufcepti- 
blc  of  devotion  than  ufual,  fo  that  he  has  but  little  otcafion  for  hy- 
pocrify  to  fupport  the  charadler  of  his  profcflion  \  it  is  fo  natural  for 
him  to  over-rate  this  advantage,  and  to  think  that  it  atones  for 
every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous 
than  the  hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  openly  avow  thofe  ex- 
ploded opinions,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  the  faints,  ahd  that 
they  alone  have  property  in  their  goods  j  yet  may  we  obfcrve,  that 
thefe  principles  lurk  in  every  bofom,  and  reprefent  a  zeal  for  reli- 
gious obfervances  as  fo  great  a  merit,  that  it  ipay  compenfate  for 
many  vices  and  enormities.  This  obfervation  is  fo  common,  that 
all  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  any  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  religion  \  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
confefs,  that  there  arc  many. exceptions  "to  this  general  rule,  and 
that  probity  and  fu peril ition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticifm,  are 
not  altogether,  and  in  every  indance,  incompatible. 

Moll  men  are  ambitious  \  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may 
commonly  be  fatisfied,  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profeHion, 
and  tljercby*  promoting  the  interells  of  fociety.  The  ambition  of 
the  clergy  can  often  be  fatisfied  only  by  promoting  ignorance,  and 
i'uperllition,  and  implicit  faith,  and  pious  frauds  :  And  having  got 
what  Archimedes  only  wanted  (nalnely,  another  world,  on  which 
be  could  fix  his  engines),  no  wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their 
pleafure. 

Moft  men  have  an  ovcrwcaning  conceit  of  themfclves  ;  but  tlicfc 
have  a  peculiar  temptation  to  that  vice  who  are  regarded  with  fuch 
veneration,  and  are  even  deemed  facred  by  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Mod  men  are  apt  to  bear  a,  particular  regard  for  membeis  of 
their  own  profefTion ;  but  as  a  lawyer,  or  phyfician,  or  merchant, 
does,  each  of  them,  follow  oat  his  bufinefs  apai  t,  the  interefls  of 
men  of  thefe  profefHons  are  not  fo  clofcly  united  as  the  interells  of 
clergymen  of  the  fame  religion  ;  where  the  whole  body  gains  by 
the  veneration  paid  to  their  common  tenets,  and  by  the  fuppreffion 
of  antagonifls. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradi£lion  with  patience  *,  but  the  clergy 
too  often  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  head  :  Becaulc 
all  their  credit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  the  belief  which  their 
opinions  meet  with ;  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a  divine  and  fuper* 
natural  authority,  or  have  any  colour  for  reprefcnting  their  antago- 
nifls as  impious  and  prophane.  The  Odium  1  bcologkuniy  or  llico- 
logical  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb,  and  means  that  degree 
of  rancour,  which  is  the  mod  furious  and  implacable. 

Revenge  is  a  natural  pafllon  to  mankind ;  but  feeras  to  reign 
with  the  greateft  force  in  prieils  and  women  :  Eecaufe,  being  de- 
prived of  the  immediate  exeition  of  anger^  in  violence  and  combat, 
they  are  apt  to  fancy  thcmfelves  defpifed  on  that  account  j  and  their 
pride  fupparts  their  vindictive  di/pofition. 

.Thus  many  of  the  Vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral 
caufcs,  inflamed  in  that  ^rofclTioa  \  and  though  fcveral  individual? 

cfcaps 
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cfcape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wife  governments  will  be  on  their 
f^uard  againft  he  attempts  of  a  fociety,  who  will  for  ever  combine 
into  one  fadion,  and  while  it  adls  as  a  fociety,  will  for  ever  be  ac- 
tuated by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a  perfecuting  fpirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  ferious  *,  and  this  is  the  cha- 
racler  required  of  pricfts,  which  confines  them  to  ftrift  rules  of  de- 
cency, and  commonly  prevents  ir'-cgularity  and  intemperance 
amoogd  them.  The  gaiety,  much  Icfs  the  exceSes  of  pleafure,  is 
not  permitted  in  that  body  j  and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  which  they  owe  to  their  profeflion.  In  religions,  indeed,  found- 
ed on  fpeculative  principles,  and  where  public  difcourfes  make  a 
part  of  rclij»ious  fervice,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  the  clergy  will 
have  a  coniidcrable  (hare  in  the  learning  of  the  time^^  though  it  ]« 
certain  that  their  tafle  in  eloquence  will  always  be  greaXer  than 
their  proficiency  in  rcafoning  and  pbilofophy.  But  whoever  poffef- 
fes  the  otlier  noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meeknefs,  and  moderation, 
as  very  many  of  them  no  doubt  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature 
or  re*le<E^ion,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

it  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing  the 
ftrong  cffecl  of  the  pricftly  charafler,  to  make  it  a  law,  that  no  one 
fliould  be  received  into  the  facerdotal  office,  till  he  was  pa  ft  fifty 
years  of  age,  Dion,  Ha/,  lib.  i.  The  living  a  layman  till  that  age, 
it  is  prefumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  ihs  character. 

NOTE[K],  p.  2CI. 

C^sAR  (^e  Btl/o  Galileo,  lib.  i.)  fays,  that  the  Gallic  horfes  were 
very  good  *,  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  vii.  that  he  wa« 
obliged  to  mount  fome  German  cavalry  with  Gallic  horfes.  At 
prefent,  no  part  of  Europe  has  fo  bad  horfes  of  all  kinds  as  France ; 
but  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war  horfes.  This  may  beget 
a  little  fufpicion,  that  even  animals  depend  not  on  the  climace,  but 
on  the  different  breeds,  and  on  the  fkill  and  care  in  rearing  them. 
Ihc  north  of  England  abounds  in  thebeft  horfes  of  all  kinds  which 
are  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbouring  counties,  north  fide 
of  the  Tweed,  no  good  horfes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with, 
Siralo^  lib.  il.  rejedls,  in  a  great  meafurc,  the  influence  of  climates 
upon  men.  All  is  cuilom  and  education,  fays  he.  It  is  not  from 
nature,  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedemonians  igno- 
rant, and  the  Thtbans  too,  who  are  ilill  nearer  neighbours  to  the 
former.  Even  the  difference  of  animals,  he  adds,  depends  not  on 
climate. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  203. 

A  RMAL'L  feA  or  fociety  amidft  a  greater  are  commonly  moft  rcgu* 
•  lar  in  their  morals  \  becaufe  they  are  more  remarked,  and  the  faults 
of  individuals  draw  di(honour  on  the  whole.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is,  when  the  fuperiiition  and  prejudices  of  the  large  fo- 
ciety are  fo  (Irong  as  to  throw  an  infamy  on  the  fmaller  fociety,  in- 
dependent of  their  morali*     For  in  that  cafe,  having  no  charaAer 
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cither  to  fave  or  gain,  thej  become  carele&  of  their  behaviour,  ex- 
cept among  themfelves. 

NOTE  [M],  p.  206. 

J[am  apt  to  fufpe6l  the  negroes  to  be  natnrallv  inferior  to  the 
■whites.  There  fcarely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that  co- 
plexion,  nor  even  any  individual  eminent  either  in  adion  or  fpecu- 
lation.  No  ingenious  manufactures  amongft  them,  no  arts,  no  fci- 
ences.  On  the  other  hand^  the  mod  rude  and  barbarous  of  the 
whites,  fuch  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  prefent  Tartars,  have  fUU 
fomething  eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour,  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  fomc  other  particular.  Such  a  uniform  and  conflant  dif- 
ference could  tiot  happen  in  fo  many  countries  and  ages,  if  nature 
had  not  made  an  original  diftinClion  between  thefe  breedb  of  men. 
Not  to  mention  our  colonics,  there  are  Negro  flaves  difperfed  all 
over  Europe,  of  whom  none  ever  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  inge- 
nuity, though  low  people,  without  education,  will  ilart  up  amongft 
us,  and  diftinguilh  themfelves  in  every  profeflion.  In  Jamaica,  in- 
deed, they  talk  of  one  negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  j  but 
it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  flendcr  accomplifhments,  like  a  parrot 
whp  fpeaks  a  few  words  plainly. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  219. 

Painters  make  no  fcruple  of  reprefenting  diftrefs  and  forrow  as 
well  as  any  other  paflion  ;  But  they  fcem  not  to  dwell  fo  much  on 
thefe  melancholy  affeftions  as  the  poets,  who,  though  they  copy 
every  motion  of  the  human  breaft,  yet  pafs  quickly  over  the  agree- 
able fentimcnts.  A  painter  reprefents  only  one  inftant  5  and  if  that 
be  paflionate  enough,  it  is  fure  to  affedl  and  delight  the  fpcftator: 
But  nothing  can  furnifh  to  the  poet  a  variety  of  fcenes  and  incidents 
and  fentimcnts,  except  diftrefs,  terror,  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy 
and  fatisfaflion  is  attended  with  fecurity,  and  leaves  no  farther  room 
for  aflion. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  257. 

The  inore  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all  thcfr 
.neighbours :  And  in  old  Latin,  the  term  hojis,  exprcffed  both  a 
ilranger  and  an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Cicero  5  but  by  him 
afcribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  anceftors,  who  foftened  as  much  as 
poffible  the  denomination  of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by  the  fame 
appellation  which  fignified  a  ft  range  r*  £>e  Of.  lib.  ii.  It  is  how- 
ever much  more  probable,  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
ferocity  of  thofe  people  was  fa  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all 
ftrangers  as  enemies,  and  call  them  by  the  fame  name.  It  is  not 
befides,  confiftent  with  the  moft  common  maxims  of  policy  or  of  na! 
ture,  that  any  ftate  ftiould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly 
eye,  or  preferve  any  fuch  fentimcnts  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator 
would  afcribe  to  his  anceftors.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  early  Ro- 
mans really  excrcifcd  piracy,  as  we  learn  from  their  firft  treaties 

with 
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with  Carthage,  preferred  by  Polybius.  lib.  iii.  and  confequently  like 
the  Sallee  and  Algerioe  rovers,  were  adually  at  war  with  moil  na- 
tionsy  and  a  ftranger  and  an  enemy  were  with  them  almoft  fynoni« 


NOTE  [PJ,  p.  280. 

A  PtrrATE  foldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  had  a  denarius  a  day 
fomewh^t  lefs  than  eightpence.  The  Roman  emperors  had  com- 
monly 25  legi6ns  in  pay,  which  allowing  5000  men  to  a  legion, 
makes  125,000.  TacU.  jinn.  lib.  iv.  It  is  true,  there  were  alfo 
auxiliaries  to  the  legions  \  but  their  numbers  are  uncertain,  a^  weU 
as  their  pay.  To  confider  only  the  legionaries,  the  pay  of  the  pri- 
vate men  could  n^^t  exceed  1,600,000  pounds.  Now  the  parlia« 
ment  in  the  laft  Wtir  commonly  allowed  for  the  fleet  2,.500,00O. 
We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  officers  and  other  ezpencea 
of  the  Roman  legions.  1  here  feem  to  have  been  but  few  officers 
in  the  Roman  armies,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  employed  in  all 
of  our  modem  troops,  except  fome  Swifs  corps.  And  thdfe  officers 
liad  very  fmall  pay  :  A  centurion,  for  inftance,  only  double  a  com- 
mon foldier.  And  as  the  foldiers  from  their  pay  {Tmt.  Ann,  lib.  t.) , 
bought  their  own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage  \  this  mud  alfo 
diminiih  confiderably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  ex- 
penfive  was  that  mighty  government,  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over 
the  world.  And.  indeed,  this  is  the  ^aore  natural  conclufion  from 
the  fereffoing  calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conqueft  of 
^g7P^9  ieems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at  Rome  as 
it  is  at  prefent  in  the  richeft  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

NOTE  [QJ,  p.  285. 

TscsE  fads  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  Monf.  du  Tot  in  his  Rf* 
fieSkmt  poUtiquety  an  author  of  reputation.  Though  I  mull  confefs» 
that  the  fads  which  he  advances  on  other  occafions,  are  often  fo 
fufpicious,  as  to  make  his  authority  leis  in  this  matter.  However, 
the  general  obfervation,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  money  in 
France  does  not  at  firft  proportionably  a^ugment  the  prices,  is  cer- 
tainly juft. 

By  the  bye,  this  Teems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  reafons  which  can  be 
given,  for  a  gradual  and  univerfal  increafe  of  the  denomination  of 
money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  all  thofe  volumes 
tvhich  have  been  written  on  that  queition  by  Melon  Du  Tot,  and 
Paris  de  Verney.  Were  all  our  money,  for  inftance,  recoined, 
and  a  peimy's  worth  of  iilver  taken  from  every  (hilling,  the  new 
ihilling  would  probably  purchafe  every  thing  that  could  have  been 
bought  by  the  old  \  the  prices  of  every  thing  would  (hereby  be 
infenfibly  diminifhed ;  a  foreign  trade  enlivened  \  and  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  by  the  circulation  of  a  great  number  of  pounds  and  (hillings, 
would  receive  fome  increafe  and  encouragement.  In  executing 
luch  a  projed,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  new  (hillings  pais 
for  24  halfpence,  in  order  to  preferve  the  illufion,  and  make  it  be 
taken  for  the  fame.    And  as  %  fecoinage  of  pur  Qirer  begins  to  be 
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requiBtey  hj  the  continual  weaiii^  of  our  (hillings  and  fizpences,  it 
jnay  be  doubtful,  whether  ve  ought  to  imiute  the  example  io 
)Ung  William's  reign^  when  the  cl^  money  was  raifed  |o  the  old 
fis^ndard. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  315. 

It  mud  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  difcourfe, 
wherever  I  ^eak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  its  propor- 
tional level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  indullry,  and  ikill,  which 
IS  in  the  feveral  ftates.  And  I  affert,  that  where  thefe  advantages 
are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they  are  in  the  neighbouring 
dates,  the  money  infallibly  will  alfo  be  double,  triple,  quadruple. 
The  only  ctrcumftance  that  can  ob(lru£l  the  exaflnefs  of  thefe  pro- 
portions, \s  the  cjpencp  of  tranfporting  t)»e  commodities  horn  one 
place  to  another  -y  and  this  expence  is  fometimes,  unequal.  Thus 
fht  corn,  cattle,  cheefe,  butter,  of  Derbyfhirc,  cannot  draw  the 

■  money  of  London,  fo  much  as  the  manu&dures  of  London  draw 
the  money  of  Derbyftiire.     But  this  objection  is  only  a  feeming 

'  one  :  For  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commodities  is  expenfive,  fo  far 
^  the  communication  between  the  places  obflruded  and  imperfect. 

NOTE  [S],  p.  360. 

I  HAVE  heard  It  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000.  Thefe 
make  a  figure  at  prefent  on  their  income  }  bi^t  in  cafe  of  a  public 
bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  inflant,  become  the  loweft  as  well  as  the 
mod  wretched  qf  the  people.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  nobUity  is  much  better  rooted  >  and  would  ren- 
der the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that  extremity. 
One  would  incline  to  affign  to^this  event  a  very  near  period,  fuch  as 
half  a  century,  had  not  our  father -s  proph^Bcies  of  this  kind  been  al- . 
ready  found  fallacious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  fo  mach 
beyond  all  reaibnable  expcdadon.  When  the  aftrologers  in  France 
were  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  W,  Thefe /dJoWt 
fays  he,  tfiu/i  be  right  at  Iqft.  We  ihall,  therefore,  be  more  cautious 
than  to  ailign  any  precife  date  \  and  ihall  content  ourfelves  with 
pointing  out  the  event  in  general. 

NOTE  [T],  p.  371. 

CoLUMEtLA  faysy  lib.  iij.  cap.  8^  that  in  iEgypt  and  Africa,  the 
bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  even  cuftomary  \  gemim  porm 
familiaresy  ac  pene  folennes  funt.  If  this  was  true,  there  is  a  phjfi- 
cal  difference  both  in  countries  and  ages  :  For  travellers  make  no 
fuch  remarks  on  thefe  countries  at  prefent.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe  the  northern  nations  more  prolific.  As  thofe 
jtwo  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  diflicult, 
though  not  altogether  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  man  as  Colu* 
jnella  might  be  miilaken  with  regard  to  them. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [U],  p.  377. 

Epist.  122.  The  inhuman  fports  exhibited  at  Rome>  mayjudl^r 
be  confidered  too  as  an  e£FeA  of  the  people^s  conteinpt  for  flaves, 
and  was  alfo  a  great  caufe  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  their  prin- 
ces and  rulers.  Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  amphitheatrical 
entertainments  without  horror  ?  Or  who  is  furprifed,  that  the  em- 
perors ihould  treat  that  people  in  the  fame  way  the  people  treated 
their  inferiors  ?  One^s  humanity  is  apt  to  renew  the  barbarous  wifh 
of  Caligula,  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck  :  A  man  could  al« 
mod  be  pleafed  by  a  fingle  blow,  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  a  race  of 
monflers.  You  may  thank  God,  fays  the  author  abore  cited 
(et*P^  7),  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you  have  a 
matter  (to  wit  the  mild  and  merciful  Nero),  who  is  incapable  of 
learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  was  fpoke  in  the  be- ' 
ginning  of  bis  reign  :  But  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards  \ 
and,  no  doubt,  was  coniiderably  improved  by  the  light  of  the  bar-  ' 
barous  objedls,  to  whicJi  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accudomed, 

NOTE  [X],  p.  380, 

As  fcrous  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  verna  of  the  fpecies, 
without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the 
latter  were  by  far  the  leaft  numerous.  It  is  an  univerfal  obferva- 
tion  which  we  may  form  upon  language,  that  where  two  related 
parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers, 
rank,  or  confideration,  there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented, 
which  anfwer  to  both  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation^ 
If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other,  the  term  is  only  invented 
for  the  lefs,  and  marks  its  di£lin6lion  from  the  whole.  Thus  man 
and  Huoman^  mafler  and  fervant^  father  and  fon^  prince  and  fubjeB^ 
Jlrmnger  and  citixen^  are  correlative  terms.  But  the  yfords/eamen^ 
carpenter y  fmith^  i^yior^  &c.  have  no  correfpondent  terms,  which 
exprefs  thofe  who  are  no  feamen,  no  carpenters,  6*^.  Languages 
differ  very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this 
diftindion  obtains  \  and  may  thence  afford  very  flrong  inferences 
concerning  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  nations.  The 
military  government  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  exalted  the  foU 
diery  fo  high,  /hat  they  balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  flate  : 
Hence  miles  SLudpaganus  became  relative  terms  ^  a  thing,  till  then, 
unknown  to  ancient,  and  dill  fo  to  modern  languages.  Modern 
fuperftition  exalted  the  clergy  fo  high,  that  they  overbaIanced''the 
whole  flate :  Hence  ciergy  and  laity  are  terms  oppofed  in  all  mo- 
dem languages  ;  and  in  thefe  alone.  And  from  the  fame  principles 
I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  flaves  bought  by  the  Romans  (rojn 
foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely  exceeded  thofe  which  were 
bred  at  home,  verna  would  have  had  a  correlative  which  would  have 
expreffed  the  former  fpecies  of  (laves.  But  thefe,  it  would  fecm, 
compofed  the  main  body  of  the  ancient  (laves,  and  the  latter  were 
but  a  few  exceptions. 

I  i  2  NOTE 
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'NOTE  m.  P-  38i- 

«  NoK  teipere   ancilte  ejus  r«  caufo  companntur  ut' pamnt.« 

D^Jlib.  y.  tit.  ?.  ^-^  **r,rf.  J»rti'.  '«•  27-     The  foUo^ng  te«« 

are  to  the  feme  piirpufe.  "  Spadonem  morbofam  non  cfe,  ncq^e 

'  vSofum.  verius  mihi  videtur;  fed  fanum  effe,  ficut.  >llu«  qui 

«  uiiun.tcfticulumhabet.qui  edam generare  ppteft.'^  p,gffl.hh.iu 

Xh.  ..  ^*  -r</i!/«  rdia*.  lex.  6.  $  a,    «;  S«  autem  qu«  .t»  ^ado  Sx. 

t  ut  tarn  necefli»ria  pars  corporis  penitus  abfit,  mprbofus  eft-       Id: 

kx.n:   His  impotence,  it  feems,  was  only  regarded  fo  S»rts  his 

health  or  life  A  be  affeaed  by  it.    In  other  refpeas,  he  was  fuU 

Lraluable.    The  fame  reafonin?  is  employed  with  regard  to  fejnale 

flaws      "  Ouaritur  de  ea  muliere  qua  femper  mortuos  pant,  au 

"  morbofa^?  <ft  ait  Sabinus,  fi  yulv«  vitio  hoc  conung.t  mprbo- 

«•  famefli."  U.  Itx.  14-     M  had  even  been  doubted,  jyhether  a 

woman  *reenant  was  modbid  or  vitJat^id  >  and  it  is  determined,  that 

.  E  foS  not  on  account  of  the  yalue  of  her  ofFspnn..  but  be- 

d^fe  h  «  the  natural  parlor  office  of  vomen  to  bear  ch.l«fce.». .' J. 

rmuKer,  ptseg«ans  venerit.  ittt^  omn«  convenit-fani^m  earn  c^ 

n  Mwimmn  eVu»  «J  pr«cip^um  ^nu,  fa»mnarum,apc,per^«  t^ 

.«  Sconceptum.     Puerper.pi  quoque  fanwn  effej  fi  modq  cM 

^  I^triSs  accedit,  qupd  corpus  eju>  w  aUquam  v*letudjnem  w- 

r.  Sr^lS^Scodiu/dlftinguere  Trebati^m  4;c^,uti} 

"  natora  fterilis  Gt,  fwa  fit  >  0  vitio  corporis,  contra,      J4., 

NOTECZ],?.  3>9Q. 

T«  waftice  of  leaving  great  fums  of  money  t6  *^5«<1«.  t^^^-jj  »« 
i«pFB«.wv^  „.s  common  in  Greece  as  well  as  Rome;  a? 

had  «»r  '••^1»»7;'J'?*  2.  •  This  praifice  p«Vails  much  I«6  io 
'^J^'^^t'  anrBS^nfoi's  Volpone  is'thetefbte  alApften- 
£t"^ed  f~m  -cLt  authors,  /nd  fuits  better  the  mau«e« 

pf  thofe*t«)tt€»;  ,1  ^„^i.t  tfiat  tlic  liberty  of  divorce*  In  Rotac 
deration  as  of  fome  moment. 

■'    ■  myriE.  [:aa],>  394- 

TH  ~  i:i»  -.viJi  cat),  t.     'Thfi  feme  authpr,  in  dp.  6.  fif'."^ 

ittftrioHS  famihes,  which  bad  enjo^ea  iS.  /  .^  „.y„  ,,^0  arofc 
during  the  Jattec  ages  of , the  republic.    The  new  npw       ,  •      ^ 
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bi  their  place  ^ere  lefi  ^eiidld;  u  yr^  leant  from  Tadt.  J^ii.  libi 
iii.  cap.  s^, 

KdTE  [BB],  ti.  4^: 

Wx  ihall  mention  fronl  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few  maffacres) 
t?hicb  pafled  in  the  couHe  of  fixty  years,  during  the  moft  fhining 
age  of  Greece.  There  trere  baniflied  firdin  Sybaris  500  of  the  nobles 
aad  their  partizans ;  lib.  xii.  p.  77.  ex.  edit,  Rhodonunqi.  Of  Chi-^ 
ans,  600  citizens  baniihed ;  lib.  ziii.  p.  189.  At  Ephefua,  340 
Lilled,  1006  baniihed;  lib.  xiii.  p.  223.  Of  Cyrenians,  500  noble^ 
killed,  all  the  red  baniihed  \  lib.  xiv.  p.  263.  '  The  Corinthi* 
ans  killed  12s,  baniihed  500  j  lib.  xiv.  p.  .^04.  Phasbidas  the 
Spartan  baniihed  300  Bseotians  ^  lib.  xt.  p»  324*  Upon  the  fall 
ox  the  Lacsedemonians,  democracies  were  rellored  in  many-  cidcsi: 
and  fevere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  manner; 
But  matters  did  not  end  there  \  for  the  baniihed  nobles  returning 
in  many  places,  butchered  their  adverfaries  at  Phiahcy  in  Corinth; 
in  Megara,  in  Phliafia.  In  this  lail  place  they  killed  300  of  th« 
people  ;  but  thefe  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  noUes^ 
and  baniihed  iihe  reft  \  lib.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400  baniihed,' 
befides  many  killed.  The  baniihed  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pttllaati- 
ura  :  The  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their  countrynen,  and  all  kill* 
ed  \  lib.  XV.  p.  373.  Of  the  baniihed  from  Argos  and  Thebes; 
there  were  509  in  the  Spartan  army  :  Id.  p.  374.  Here  is  a  detail 
of  the  moil  remarkable  o(  Agathocles*  cruelties  from  the  fame  au- 
thor. The  people  before  his  ufurpation  had  baniflied  600  nobles  ^ 
lib.  xix.  p.  6^^.  Afteirwards  that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  with 
the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  baniihed  6000 ;  id.  {>•  647.  He 
killed  4000  people  at  Gela  j  ii/.  p.  74 1 .  By  Agathocles'  brother 
dooo  baniihed  from  Syracufe  \  lib.  xx.  p  757;  The  inhabitaaW 
of  ^geRa,  to  the  number  of  40,000  Were  killed,  man,  woman,  and 
child  y  and  with  tortures,  for  the  fake  of  their  money  %  id.  p.  8o2« 
All  the  relations,  to  wit,  father,  brother,  children,  grand&ther,  of 
his  Libyan  army,  killed  )  id.  p.  803.  He  killed  70001  exiles  after 
capitulation  \  id.  p.  8164  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  AeothocleA 
was  a  man  of  great  fenfe  and  courage,  and  is  not  to  be  fuipeded  oif 
Vanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  age. 

NOTE  [CCJ,  p.  401. 

In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  fisvonr  of  the  people,  he 
•wuoerates  all  the  fums  he  had  expended.  When  Ai^f^^*  30  mi- 
Aas  :  Upon  a  chorus  of  men  20  minaS ;  "f '©ff'Ai'rw'r,  8  -^^  t 
•tif^t  ;c«f *>»%  50  mings  5  xwjcxi**  x^fm^  3  minu  J  Seven  times  trier- 
arch,  where  he  fpent  6  talents :  Taxes,  once  30  minas,  atiother 
time  40  J  ywA»''«»f»«p;t%  *i  minas  •,  Ai'fwy**  ««'"«« ;(•?«,  xj  minas  j 
»v*fl^«<f  xv^«^  18  minas  >  «»'PfiA:«"«*<»  «>'"•'•'<',  7  minstf  >  ^f^p*  «^^ 
hfipuf^s^  15  minas  \  HX'^'^t'fi  30  minas  :  In  fhe  whole,  tea  talent^ 
38  minas.  An  immenfe  £im  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what 
alone  would  be  efteemed  great  riches,  Orat.  20.  It  is  true,  hefiji^ 
the  law  did  not  oblige  him  abfolutely  to  be  at  fo  much  expefice,  tibt 
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above  a  fourth.  But  withoih  the  favour  of  the  people,  no  body 
"pvas  fo  much  as  fafe  *,  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain  it.  Sec 
farther,  orat  2^,  de  pop.  JIatu.  In  another  place,  he  introduces  a 
ipeaker,  who  fays  that  he  had  fpent  bis  whole  fortune,  and  an  im- 
nenfe  one,  eighty  talents,  for  the  people.  Orai,  25.  de  fr,ob,  Evan- 
dri.  The  /*«Teixo/,  or  ftrangers,  find>  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  con* 
tribnte  largely  enough  to  the  people^s  fancy,  that  they  have  realba 
to  repent  it.  Orat,  30.  contra  Phil.  You  may  fee  with  what  care 
Demofthcnes  difplays  his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads 
for  himfelf  de  corona  ;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midas*  ilinginefs  in 
this  particular,  in  his  accufation  of  that  criminal.  All  this,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  mark  of  a  very  iniquitous  judicature;  and  yet  the  Athe- 
nians valued  themfelves  on  having  the  xnoft  legal  and  regular  ad- 
miniilration  of  any  people  in  Greece. 

NOTE  [DD],  p.  403. 

Tbb  authorities  above  cited  are  all  hiftorians,  orators,  and  philofo- 
phers,  whofe  tefUmony  is  unqueilioned.  It  is  dangerous  to  rely 
ttpon  writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  fatire.  What  will  pofterity, 
{or  inftance,  infer  from  this  paflage  of  Dr.  Swift  ?  ^  I  told  him, 
^  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain)  by  the  natives  called 
*^  Langdon  (London)  where  I  had  fojoumed  fome  time  in  my 
'^  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  confi^,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of 
*'  difcoverers,  witneffes,  informers,  accufers,  profecutors,  evidences, 
''  fwearer?,  together  with  their  feveral  fubfervient  and  fubalteni 
^  inftruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  condud,  and  pay  of  mini* 
^  iters  of  (late  and  their  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are 
"  ufually  the  workmanfhip  of  thofe  pcrfons,"  &c.  Gulliver's 
Travels.  Such  a  reprefentation  might  fuit  the  government  of  A- 
thens^  not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modern 
times,  for  huninnity,  juftice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Dodor's  fatire, 
though  carried  to  extremes,  as  b  ufual  with  him,  even  beyond  other 
fatirical  writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an  objedL  I'he  fiiihop 
of  Rochedec,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  fame  party,  had  been 
banifhed  a  little  before  by  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  juftice,  but 
without  iuch  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  the  ftridi  forms  of 
common  law. 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  411. 
In  general,  there  is  more  candour  and  fincerity  in  ancient  hiftori- 
ans,  but  Icfs  exadnefs  and  care,  than  in  the  moderns.  Our  fpe- 
culative  fadions,  efpecially.  thofe  of  religion,  throw  fuch  an  illufion 
over  4^  minds,  that  men  Teem  to  regard  impartiality  to  their  adver* 
iaries  and  to  hcretics>  as  a  vice  or  weaknefs  :  But  the  commonnefs 
of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged  modern  hidorians  to  be 
more  careful  in  avoiding  contradidions  and  incongruities.  Dtodo- 
rus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer  \  but  it  is  with  pain  I  fee  Exs  nar- 
ration contradid,  in  fo  many  particulars,  the  two  moft  authen- 
tic pieces  of  all  Greek  billory,  to  wit,  Xenophon's  expedition,  and 
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Demofthenes^  oratioes.  Plutarch  aad  Apptan  icem  Scuxcc  ever  t6 
have  read  Cicero's  epiiUes. 

NOTE  [FT],  p.  413. 

Flint,  lib.  vii.  csip.  25.  fitys,  that  Cse&r  ufed  to  boail,  that  there 
had  fallen  in  battle  againft  him  one  milliofi  one  hundred  and  ninetj- 
two  thouiaud  men,  beiides  thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  civil  wars.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  the  conqueror  could  ever  pretend  to  be  fo  el- 
ad  in  his  computatiein.  But  allowing  the  fanEt^  it  is  likely,  that  the 
Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons,  whom  he  ilanghtered,  would  a- 
mount  to  near  a  half  of  the  number, 

NOTE  [GO],  p.  4i7. 

We  are  to  obferve,  that  when  Dionyfius  Halycamaffaeus  fays,  that 
if  we  regard  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent  of  that  city  will 
not  appear  greater  thin  that  of  Athens ;  he  muil  mean  the  Acro- 
polis and  high  town  onl;f'.  No  ancient  author  ever  fpeaks  of  the 
Pyrseum,  Phalerus,  and  Munychia,  as  the  faifte  with  Athens. 
Much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Dionyfius  would  confider  the 
matter  in  that  light,  after  the  walls  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were 
deiboyed,  and  Athens  was  entirely  feparated  from  thefe  other 
towns*  This  obfervation  deftroys  idl  Voflius*  rcafomngs,  and  in* 
troduces  common  (enfe  into  thefe  calculations^ 

NOTEEHH],p.  420. 

.JDslfosT.  contra  Lept.  The  Athenian ^  brought  yearly  from  Pontnf 
400tOOO  medimni  or  bufhels  of  corn,  ^  appeaired  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books  }  tfnd  this  was  the  greater  part  of  thetr  importation  of 
corn.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  drone  proof  t&at  thiKre  is^ibme  great, 
miftake  in  the  foregoing  paflage  td  Atl^enaens.  For  Attica  itfelf 
was  fo  barren  of  com,  thait  it  produced  not  enough  even  to  maiu- 
tain  the  peaiants.  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  6.  And  400,000  me- 
dimni would  icarcely  feed  ioo,o«o  men  during  a  twelvemonth; 
Lucian,  in  his  navigmm  Jive  voia^  fays,  that  a  £ip,  which, "by  the 
dimenlions  he  gives,  feems  to  have  been  about  the  (ize  of  our  third 
rates,  carried  as  nmch  corn  as  would  maintain  sill  Attica  for  s 
twelvemonth :  But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time ;  ' 
and  beAdes,  it  is  not  fiife  to  trufl  to  fueh  loofe  rhetorical  calcula- 
tions. 

NOTE  [11],  p.  420; 

DiOD<  Sic.  lib;  xvii.  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes,  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  that  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  M^ere  preient. 
.Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  i^irit  of  the  Greeks,  efpecially  of 
the  Thebans,  will  never  fxtfped  that  any  of  them  would  defert  their 
country,  when  it  was  reduced  to  fpch  extreme  peril  and  diftrefs. 
As  Alexander  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  all  thofe  who  bore  arn^s 
were  put  to  the  (word  withoitt  mercy  ^  and  they  amounted  only  to' 
dooo  men.  Among  thefe  were  fome  ftrangers  and  manumitted 
flaves.     The  captiyes,  confifting  of  old  men,  women,  children,  and 
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ibvesy  "vyere  fold,  and  they  amounted  to  50,00a  We  maj  diere- 
fore  conclude,  that  the  free  citizens  in  Thebes,  of  botk  fexca  and 
all  ttgtSj  were  near  24,000  ^  the  Itrangers  and  flaves  about  i2,coo* 
Thefe  lad,  we  may  obferve,  were  fomewhat  fewer  in  propoftion 
than  at  Athens,  as  is  reafonable  to  imagine  from  this  circumHance  ^ 
that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  fnpport  flaves,  and  of 
more  entertainment  to  allure  ili;angers.  It  is  alio  to  be  remarked^ 
that  thirty-fix  thoufand  was  the  whole  number  of  people,  both  in 
the  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  neighbouring  territory  :  A  very  mode* 
9«te  number,  it  muft  be  confeffed  ^  and  this  computation,  being 
founded  on  fads  which  appear  indifputable,  mud  have  great  weigkt 
in  the  prefent  controverfy.  The  above  mentioned  number  of  Rho« 
dians  too,  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  who  were  free,  and 
able  to  bear  arms. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  423. 

Strabo,  lib.  V.  fays,  that  the  £mperor  Auguftus  prohibited  the 
raiiing  iioufes  higher  than  feventy  feet.  In  another  paflage,  lib.  zvL 
Jie  fpeaks  of  the  houfes  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high.  See  alio  to 
the  fame  purpofe  Vitruvius*  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Ariilides  the  ibphift,  ia 
Us  oration  <«?  Pa>M>*,  fays,  that  Rome  confined  of  cities  on  the  toip 
of  .cities  >  and  that  if  oi;ie  were  to  fpread  it  out  and  unfold  it,  it 
would  cover  the  whole  furface  of  Italy.  Where  an  author  indul- 
ges himfelf  in  fuch  extcavagant  declamations,  and  gives  fo  much  in- 
to the  hyperbolical  ityle,  one  knows  not  how  far  he  mult  be  redu- 
ced. But  this  leafoning  feems  natural :  If  Rome  was  built  in  fo 
icattered  a  manner  as  Dionyiius .  fays,  and  ran  fo  muck  into  the 
country,  there  muft  have  been  very  few  llreets  where  the  houfes 
were  raifed  ib  high.  It  is  only  for  want  of  room  that  any  body 
builds  in  that  inconvenient  manner. 

NOTE  [LLJ,  p.  423. 
Lra  ii.  epift.  16.  lib.  v.epift.  6.  It  i»true,  Flint  there  de&rrikes 
A  coutitry-houfe  :  But  fince  that  was  the  idea  which  the  aocieati 
formed  of  a  magnificent  and  convenient  building,  the  great  men 
would  certainly  build  the  fame  way  in  town.  ^*  in  lazitatem  mris 
*'  excurrunt,*^  fays  Seneca  of  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  epi&  1 14. 
Valerius  Maximus^  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  fpcaking  of  Cincinnatus*  field 
of  four  acre^  fays,  '^  Anguile  fe  habitare  nunc  putat,  cujus  douMis 
*^  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati  rura  patuerant.'*  lo  the  fiune 
purpofe  fee  lib*  xxxvi.  cap.  15.  alfo  lib.  xviii.  cap.  a. 

NOTE  [MM],  p.  424. 

*^  MoENiA  ejus  (Romsc)  collegere  ambitu  imperatoribus,  cenfori« 
**  bufque  Vefpafianis,  A.  U.  C.  S28.  paS.  xiii*  MCC.  complexa 
^  montes  feptem,  ipfa  dividjtur  in  regiones  quatuordecim,  compita 
**  earum  263.  Ljufdem  fpatii  menfura,  currente  a  Millsario  in  capita 
**  Rom.  Fori  liatuto,  ad  fingulas  portas,  quas  funt  hodie  numero 
^  37,  ita  ut  duodecim  portse  femel  numerentur,  prsetereantorque 
**  ex  veteribus  feptem,  quse  cie  defiemnt^  eScit  paJTuum^  per  direc- 

**^tttm 
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**  tttm  30,775,  ftd  eztrema  vero  teAorum  cam  caftris  pr»toriit  ab 
*^  eodexB  Milliario,  per  vlcos  omnium  viarum,  meofura  coUegit  pau* 
*'  lo  ampliuB  feptuaginta  millia  paflbum.  Quo  fi  quis  altitudinem 
'*^  te^orum  addat,  dignam  profcdo,  fleftbDattonem  concipiat,  £itea- 
*^  turque  nnllius  urbis  magnitudioem  in  toto  orhe  potuifle  ei  ceaok 
•'  parari/*     Plin.  lib.  iii.  capi.  5. 

.All  the  beft  manu^crip^  of  Pliny  read  the  paflage  as  here  oited^ 
and  fix  the  compafs  of  the  waUs  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen  miles*  The 
queftion  is,  what  PHnj  means  by  30,77  s  paces,  and  how  that  nnm^ 
ber  was  formed  ?  The  manner  in  which  1  conceive  it,  is  this.  Rome 
was  a  femicircular  area  of  thirteen  miles  circumference.  The  Fo«* 
rum,  and  confequently  the  Milliarium,  we  know,  was  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber»  and  near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  femicircular  area.  Though  there  were  thirty- 
feven  gates  to  Rome,  yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  firaight  ftreets, 
leading  from  them  to  the  Milliarium.  Pliny,  therefore,  having  af^ 
figned  the  circumference  of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was 
not  fufiicient  to  give  us  a  juft  notion  of  its  fur^e,  ufcs  this  £srther 
method.  He  fuppofes  all  the  flreets,  leading  from  the  Msiliarimki 
to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one  flraight  line,  and 
-fuppofes  we  run  along  that  line  fo  as  to  count  each  gate  once :  In 
which  cafe,  iie  fays,  that  the  whole  line  is  30,775  paces  >  or  in  b« 
ther  words,  that  each  ilreet  or  radius  of  the  femicircular  area  is  up* 
on  an  average  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  the  whole  length  of  Rome 
is  five  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  as  much,  befides  the  Matter- 
ed fuburbs. 

Pere  Hardouin  underilands  this  paflage  in  the  fame  manner,  widi 
regard  to  the  laying  together  the  feveral  ilreets  of  Rome  into  one 
line,  in  order  to  compofe  30,775  paces  :  But  then  he  fuppofes,  that 
ilreets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every  gate,  and  that  no  ftreet  ex- 
ceeded 800  paces  in  length.  But  (i.)  a  femicircular  area,  whofe 
radius  was  only  800  paces,  could  never  have  a  circumference  near 
thirteen  miles,  the  compafs  of  Rome  as  afligned  by  Pliny.  A  raditts 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  forms  very  nearly  thst  circumference.  (2:) 
There  is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  a  city  fo  built  as  to  have  ilreets 
running  to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in  its  circumference.  Thefe 
'  flreets  mufl  interfere  as  they  approach.  (3.)  This  diminifhes  too 
much  from  the  greatneis  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city 
below  even  Briftol  or  Rotterdam. 

The  fenfe  which  VofTius  in  his  Ohfervetiones  varut  puts' on  thb 
paflage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One  manufcript 
of  no  authority,  inilead  of  thirteen  miles,  has  afligned  thirty  miles 
for  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  :  And  Vofllus  underftands 
this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  the  circumference  }  fuppofing, 
that  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter,  there  were  no  walls  built 
on  that  fide^  But  f  1.)  this  reading  is  allowed  to  be  contrary  to 
almoft  all  the  manulcripts.  (2*)  Why  ihould  Pliny,  a  concife  wri- 
ter, repeat  the  compals  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  fucceilive  fen- 
tences  ?    (3.)  Why  repeat  it  with  fo  feafible  a  vaxiat^  ?    (4.) 
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What  is  the  meanings  of  Plinj's  mentioning  twice  the  MiUianolIf^* 
if  a  line  was  meafuied  that  had  no  dependence  on  the  Milliariam  f 
(5.)  Aurelian's  wall  is  faid  by  Vopifcns  to'bave  been  drawn  Ludore 
amiiht,  and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  fabarbs  oH 
the  fiorth  £de  of  the  Tyber  ^  yet  its  compais  was  only  fifty  miles  ^ 
and  even  here  critics  fufped  ibmc  miftake  or  corruption  in  the  text  ^ 
finc^  the  trails  which  remain,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  Aiirelian\  exceed  not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  probable, 
that  Rome  would  diminifii  from  AuguAus  to  AureUan.  It  remain- 
ed  ftill  the  capital  of  the  fame  empire  ^  and  none  of  the  civil  wai^ 
in  that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus 
and  fialbinus,  ever  affeded  the  city.  Caracalla  is  faid  by  Aurelios 
Vidor  to  have  increa&d  Rome.  (6.)  There  are  no  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  which  mark  any  fuch  greatnefs  of  Rome.  Voflius' 
reply  to  this  objedion  feems  abfurd  :  That  the  rubbifh  would  fink 
iixty  or  feventy  feet  under  ground.  It  appears  from  Spartian,  ia 
vita  Severs,  that  the  five>mile  ilone  in  via  Lavicana  was  out  of  the 
city.  (7.)  Olympiodorus  and  Publius  Vi£lor  fix  the  number  of 
houfes  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thoufand.  (8.)  The 
Tery  cxtravagance^of  the  confequences  drawn  by  this  critic,  as  well 
as  Lipfius,  if  they  be  necefiary,  dellroys  the  foundation  on  which 
they  are  grounded,  That  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  in* 
habitants  \  while  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  onlj  five^ 
according  to  his  computation,  &c. 

The  only  obje£lion  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have  affixed  abore  to 
the  paiTage  of  Pliny,  feems  to  He  in  this.  That  Pliny,  after  mention- 
ing the  thirty-feveii  gates  of  Rome,  affigns  only  a  reafon  for  fup- 
prefling  the  feven  old  ones,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  eighteen  gates  -, 
the  ftrtets  leading  from  which  terminated,  according  to  my  opinion, 
before  they  reached  the  Forum.  But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the 
Romans  who  perfectly  knew  the  difpofition  of  the  ftreets,  it  is 
not  flrange  he  (hould  take  a  circumAance  for  granted  which  was 
fo  familiar  to  every  body.  Perhaps,  too^  many  of  thefe  gates  led 
to  wharfs  upon  the  river. 

NOTE[NNj,p.426. 

QuiNTus  CuRTius  fays,  its  walls  were  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
when  founded  by  Alexander  \  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo,-  who  had 
travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  fays  it  was 
fcarce  four  miles  long,  and  in  mod  places  about  a  mile  broad  \  lib. 
zvii.  Pliny  fays  it  refembled  a  Macedonian  caffock  (Iretching  out 
in  the  corners  5  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwithftanding  this  bulk  of  A- 
lexandria,  which  feems  but  moderate,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeakiog 
of  its  circuit  as  drawn  by  Alexander  (which  it  never  exceeded,,  as 
we  learn  from  Amroianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i6s),  fays  it 
was  t^y*Ui  haft^rra^  txtnmely  great^  ibid.  The  reafon  which  he 
aifigns  for  its  furpaliing  all  cities  in  the  world  (for  he  excepts  not 
Rome)  is,  that  it  contained  300,000  free  inhabitants.  He  alfo 
xnentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit  6000  talentf,  as  another 
circumstance  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  No  fuch  mighty  fumin  our  eyes, 

even 
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even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different  value  of  money. 
What  Strabo  (ays  of  the  neighboaring  country  means  only,  that  it 
was  wcJl  peopled,  mMVfuva  x«x0f«  Might  not  one  affirm,  without 
any  great  hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  from  Gravef- 
end  to  Windfor  are  one  city  ^  TJiis  is  even  more  than  Strabo 
(ays  of  the' banks  of  the  lake  Maerotis,  and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus. 
It  is  a  vulgar  faying  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one 
town  in  Piedmont  j  for  it  is  all  a  town.  Agrippa  in  Jofephus  tie 
heilo  Judaic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 6.  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the 
«zceflive  greatne(s  of  Alexandria,  which  he  endeavours  to  magni- 
fy, defcribes  only  the  compafs  of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander  : 
A  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  lodged  there, 
and  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more  than  what  might 
be  expedled  about  all  great  towns,  very  well  cultivated,  and  well 
peopled. 

•    NOTE  [00],  p.  426. 

He  fays.  In  Nerone,  cap.  ^p.,  that  a  portico  or  piazza  of  it  was 
3000  feet  long  ^  "  tanta  laxitas  ut  porticus  triplices  milliarias  ha- 
"  beret.?'  He  cannot  mean  three  miles.  For  the  whole  extent  of 
thehoufe  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Efquiliue  was  not  near  fo  great* 
So  when  Vopifcus  in  Aureliano  mentions  a  portico  in  SalluU's  gar- 
dens, which  he  calls  porticus  milliarenfis^  it  mufl  be  underflood  of  a 
thoufand  feet.     So  aUb  Horace  : 

<'  Nulla  decempedis 

'^  Metata  privatis  opacam 

**  Porticus  excipiebat  Ar£lon."     Lib.  ii.  ode  15. 
So  alfo  in  lib.  i.  fatyr.  8. 

'*  'Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 

*•  Hie  dabat." 

NOTE  [PPJ,  p.  436. 

It  appears  from  Csefar's  account,  that  the  Gauls  had  no  domefiic 
flaves.  who  formed  a  different  order  from  the  PUhes^  The  whole 
common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  (laves  to  the  nobility,  as  the 
people  i)f  Poland  are  at  this  day :  and  a  nobleman  of  Gaul  had 
fometimes  ten  thoufand  dependents  of  this  kind.  Nor  can  we  doubt, 
that  the  armies  were  com^ofed  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  no- 
bility. The  fighting  men  aroongil  the  Helvetians  were  the  fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  :  a  clear  proof,  that  all  the  males  of  mili- 
tary age  bore  arms.     See  Caefar  de  bello  Ga/L  lib.  i. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Cse£u:'s  Commentaries  caa 
be  more  depended  on  than  thofe  of  any  other  ancient  author,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Greek  tranfl^tion  which  flill  remains,  and  which 
checks  the  Latin  original. 

NOTE  [QQJ,  p.  438. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  loft  not  their  fuperiority  over  the 
Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Roman  dominion 
turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  civil  life.     See  Stra- 


io^  lib.  iv.     That  onthpr^  m  feve^l  p)tce9»  ipcp«tts.  ih»  iASupnSiam 
cooccining  the  improvenittBt  erifing  fron  the  Roman  arts- and  civi- 
]kj  :  An^  he  lived  ark  the  tine  when  the  ehaage  wai  aew^  a&d 
imildbeiBorefitBfiUe*.    Soallb  Plky:  *^Q^^wmntm,€0VS!mur^ 
^  aicato.orbe  texranmi^  majeiiate  Romani  imperii^  profeoiffe  vitaav 
'^  piitet,  comxaescia  reram  ac  focietatc  feftse  f  acis,  oaaiaque  etia9>« 
T  qam  occulta  aatea  facraat,  in  proimicuo  ^  &da.  Lib;  xir*  ^x0mm 
^  Nmmne  deilm  eleda  ((jpeaking  of  Italy)  qute  coelina  ipfttoa 
^  clarius -faceiet^  fparfii  cDxigregaret  imperia>  ritufqae  mQSiktt%ji^ 
**  tot  poipulonim  diicordea,   feraique  lingoes  fennonis  ceimmertiqt 
^  ovntraheret  ad  colloqmay  ec  hninanitatem  homini  daret ;  brevi- 
*^  terqucy  una  cun^arom  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret  |^'  ]ib» 
S.   cap.   5.     Nothing  can  be  drofiger  to  this  purpofe  than  the  fol- 
lowing pailage  from  Tertullian  \tho  lived  about  the  age  of  Sevenu. 
*^  Cecte  quidem  ipfe  orbis  in  proaaptu  eft,  cultior  de  die  et  inftmc* 
^  tior  prifiino.     Omnia  jam-  pervia,  omnia  note,  omnia  negotiola. 
**  SoHtndtnes  famofas  retro  fundi  amoeniffimi  obliteraveraAt,  filvaa 
*^  arva  domuerunt,  feras  pecora'  fugaverunt  y  arense  fenintur^  (axa 
^  panguntur,  paludes  eliquantut,  taotee  urbcs*  quants  non  cafie 
^  quondam.     Jam  nee  tnfulae  horrent,  nee  icopuli  terrent  )  ubiqne 
^  dotausy  ubiqne  populus,  ubique  refpublica,  nbiqne  vita.  Sum»um 
^.teAimonrum  frequentise  humanse,  onerofi  fumus  mundo,  vix  nobif 
**  elementa  fufficiunt  }  et  neceiTitates   ardiores,  et  querelas  apod 
'*  omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non  fuAinet.'*     De  animay  cap.  30. 
The  air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  paflage, 
drminiihes  fomewhat  from  ks  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  de« 
firoy  It.     The  fame  remark  aaay  be  extended  to  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  Ariitides  the  fophilly  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  ^^llie 
^  whole  world^'*  fays  he,  addrefTing  himfelf  to  the  Romans,  *^  feems 
^  to  keep  one  holiday  ^  and  mankind,  lading  afide  the  fword  which 
^  they  formerly  wore,  now  betake  themie  Ives  to  foUfting  andtojoy« 
^  The  cities,  forgetting  their  ancient  animofities,  preferve  only  oaa 
^  emulation,  which  (hall  embelliOi  itfelf  moA  by  every  ait  and  af« 
^  nameht  :  Theatres  every  where  arife,  amphitheatres,  porticoes, 
**  aqaedu6ls,  temples,  fchools,  academies }  and  one  may  ^idy  pro* 
**  nounce  that  the  (inking  world  has  been  again  raifed  by  yoor  aa« 
**  fptctous  empire.     Nor  have  cities  alone  received  an  xocreale  of 
**  ornament  and  beauty  ^  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a  garden  or 
**  paradite,  is  cultivated  and   adorned :  Infomuch,  that   fuch  of 
**-  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  your  empire  (wiio  aie 
^  but  few)  feem  to  merit  our  fympathy  and  compafiion.*' 
'  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Sicukts  makeatfae  inlia- 
feitants  of  i^gypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount  only  to 
three  mtlHon»;  yet  Jdfeph.  dc  keU^  yu4:Vi\i*  ii.  cap.  16.  (ays  that 
its  inhabitants,  excluding  thofe  of  Alezaildria,  were  ievefi  millions 
and  a  half,  in  the  reign  of  NPero}  and  he  eaprefsly  fays,  that  he 
drew  this  account  from  the  book^  of  the  Roman  publicans  who  le- 
vied the  poll-tax.     Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  praifes  the  fuperior  police  of 
the  Romatis  with  regard  to  the  finances  of  /Egypt,  above  that  of 

'   its 
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lis  former  moAarelRi :  Aadno  psurt*<if  aidmiiHftfstitoii  is  more  Mfai^i 
tial^to  the  Kappinefs  tf  a  people*  Yet  weretd  ia  AtkensMCi  (Hb; 
f.  eap."  25.)*  who  Aoariflied  doring  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  that 
the  towb  Mareia,  near  Aletandria,  which  wac  fotmerlf.^  lar^e  ctcjr^ 
bad  dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  not,  properly  fpeaking^^  con- 
tradiction. Snidas  (Aguft.)  iays,  that  the  Emperor  Aag<iftiis, 
having  ntimhered  the  'wbole  Roman  empire,  £outtd  it  contained 
4n1j  4,tQi^t7  pktn  (c*^  c  •  There  is  here  furely  (otne  great. mif- 
take  either  in  the  author  or  tranfcriber :  But  this  authority,  fed>lft 
ins  it  is,  may  be  fafllicient  to  connterbalanee  the  exaggerated  ac<» 
counts  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicolus  with  regusi  tovmte 
ieatiy  times. 

Lib.  if*  cap.  62.  It  may  p^aps  be  imagined,  that  Polytnns,  he* 
ing  dependent  on  Rome,  would  naturally  extol  the  Roman  domt* 
nion«  But  in  thc^rfl  place,  Polybius,  though  one  fees  ibmctimes 
inilanees  of  his  cantion,  difeovers  no  fymptoms  of*  flattery.  ^&« 
fmfdfy;  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  afii^le  ftroke,  by  the  bye, 
iwfaile  he  is  intent  upon  another  fubje^  \  and  k  is  allowedv  if  there 
be  amy  fofpicion  of  an  author's  infincerity^  that  theie  oblique  .^o^^- 
pofitions  difcover  hi*. real  opinion. bett^  th^n  Us  more  formal ;nn4 
^tjed  afiertiona.  .  ,      .  « 

NOTE  [SS],  p.  441. 

I  MiiST confe&»  dial  diat  difc^orb  of  Pintail  conceraiBg  the  iileacn 
of  the  oracles,  is  10  general  of  (c  odd  a  texture,  and  fo  unlik^  l|i$ 
Other  produdioas,  that  one  is  at  a  lols  what  judgment  ix)  form  of  i$i 
It  is  written  in  dialogue ;  which  is  a  method  of  compofition  that 
Plutarch  commonly  but  little  affe^s.  The  perfonagcs  he  iotrodo- 
ces  advance  very  wild,  abfurdi  aud  coatradidory  opiaions^  a^pm 
like  the  vifiooary  fyfteaas  or  ravings  of  Plato  than  the  plain 
fenfe  of  Plutarch.  There  runs  alfo  through  the  whole  an  air  of 
(nperftition  and  credulity,  which  refembka  vei^jr  little  the  fpirit  that 
appears  in  other  philofophical  compofitions  of  that  author.  For  it  is 
remarkable,  th^t  though  Plutarch  be  .an  hiftoriaii  as  fuperditioua  at 
Herodotus  or  livy,  yet-tbfre  is  fcarcely  in  all  antiquity  a  phllofo* 
pber  leis  Aiperftitiousi  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian.  I  muu  there* 
lore  confeis,  th^t  a  paflage  of  Plutarch  cited  from,  this  difcourfe, 
has  much  le(s  authority  with  me  tl^an  if  it  liad  been  fbui}d  ia,u^i 
jof  his  other  compofitions. 

There  is  ooly  one  other  diicourfe  of  Plutarcl^  liablfsto  like  ob- 
je^lions,  to  wit,  ^bat  concerning  tbofi  v^hofi  ftw^/bmenl  u  delayed  hj 
$be  Deifjf.  It  is  al(b  writ  in  dialogue,  coiicains  like  fuperftitiouB^ 
wild  .vifioBs,  and  Ceenui  to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  in  rivaUhip 
to  Plato,  particularly  his  laft  book  De  re  refiAHca. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  MooC  FonteUf^e,  a  writer 
eminent  for  candour,  leems  to  have  departed  a  little  from  his  ufual 
charader,  when  he. endeavours  tQ  throw  a  ridicule  upon  Plutarcli 
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on  account  of  paiages  to  be  met  with  in  this^  dialogue  concerninf 
oracles.  The  abfurditics  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  federal 
peHbnages  are  not  to  be  afcttbed  to  Plutarch.  He  makes  them 
refute  each  other }  and  in  general,  he  feems  to  intend  the  ridiculing 
of  thofe  very  opinions  which  Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for 
maintaining.     See  SUfiwre  des  oracUt. 

^     NOTE  [TT],  p.  462. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  remonftrance  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  legitimate  princes  againil  this  deftination  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  the  dodrine  of  the  wigin^  controB  is  infilled  on,  even  in  that 
abfolute  government.  The  French  nation,  faj  they,  chufing  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  poflerity  to  rule  over  them  and  their  pofterity,  where 
the  former  line  fails,  there  is  a  tacit  right  referved  to  chufe  a  new 
rc^al  famHy  \  and  this  right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  baftard  prin- 
ces to  the  throne,  without  the  confent  of  the  nation.  But  the 
Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  baftard 
princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original  contrad,  elpecially  where 
applied  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  mounted  the  throne,  fays  he,  by  the 
fame  arts  which  have  ever  been  employed  by  ^  conquerors  and 
ufurpers.  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognized  by  the  Hates  after 
he  had  put  himfelf  in  poffeflion  :.  But  is  this  a  choice  or  contrad  ? 
The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we  may  obferve,  was  a  noted  ^- 
publican  \  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  converfant  in  hif- 
tory,  he  knew  that  the  people  were  never  almoil  confulted  in  thefe 
revolutions  and  new  eilablKhments,  and  that  time  alone  beftowed 
right  and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  firft  founded  on  force 
9nd  violence.     See  Eiat  de  la  France^  Vol.  III. 
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